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FOREWORD. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry  is  undertaking  the 
huge  task  of  restoring  the  forests  of  the  State  to  their  original 
productive  condition  when  they  yielded  abundant  revenue  to  the 
owners,  steady  work  for  the  laboring  men,  and  healthful  living 
conditions  to  all  through  their  pure  water  supply,  stream  regula- 
tion, and  prevention  of  erosion.  To  develop  the  one  million 
acres  of  forest  land  purchased  by  the  State  trained  foresters 
were  needed  and  since  no  institution  in  the  State  could  or  would 
furnish  them,  the  State  Forest  Academy  was  organized  ten  years 
ago.  • 

The  following  tenth  anniversary  announcement  is  made  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  to  inform  them  of  the  past  progress  and 
present  standing  of  the  school  and  to  bespeak  their  hearty  co- 
operation in'  the  very  urgent  restoration  of  the  forests  of  the 
State.  It  is  not  an  extravagant  claim  to  say  that  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  entire  State  hinge  on  the  success  or  failure 
of  this  movement. 


It 
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THE  FACULTY. 

EDWIN  ALLEN  ZIEGLER,  A.  M., 

Director  and  Professor  of  Forestry. 

JOSEPH  SIMON  ILLICK,  A.B.,  B.F, 

Professor  of  Forestry. 

GEORGE  AUSTIN  RETAN,  B.  P., 

Professor  of  Forestry. 

WILLIAM  NETOFFSKY,  B.  S.  in  CH, 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

JOHN  CLINTON  ADAMS,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Biology. 

RECENT  LECTURERS. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  former  Commissioner  of  Forestry  and 
present  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Forestry  Reserva- 
tion Commission. 

S.  T.  Dana,  United  States  Forest  Service. 

Hon.  S.  B.  Elliott,  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Forestry 

Reservation  Commission. 
J.  Horace  McFarland,  President  American  Civic  Association. 

C.  J.  Blanchard,  United  States  Reclamation  Service. 

Mira  L.  Dock,  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Forestry 
Reservation  Commission. 

William  L.  Hall,  United  States  Forest  Service. 

Dr.  Marion  Mackenzie,  Professor  of  Biology,  Temple  College. 

George  II.  Wirt,  Forest  Inspector,  Pennsylvania  State  Forest 
Service. 

Dr.  John  W.  Harshberger,  Professor  of  Botany,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Scheidt,  Professor  of  Biology,  Franklin  &  Mar- 
shall College. 
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ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

As  early  as  1876,  in  an  address  before  the  recently  organized 
American   Forestry  Association  at  Philadelphia,  Burnett  Lan- 
dreth  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  teaching  Forestry  as  a  science 
in  itself  and  not  as  a  branch  of  Agriculture.     From  that  time, 
throughout  the  period  of  agitation  and  public  education  which 
preceded  the  foundation  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  there 
continued  frequent  references  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  separate 
course  or,  better  still,  of  a  separate  school  devoted  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Forestry.    Most  of  the  ideas  expressed  were  based  on  the 
European  Forest  Schools  as  models  but  all  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  adapting  such  a  school  to  American  needs  and  conditions. 
This  agitation  was  especially  strong  in  the  years  1888  and  1889. 
During  1889  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  es- 
tabhshed  a  chair  of  Forestry  to  be  fdled  as  soon  as  funds  became 
available,  but  the  chair  was  never  filled. 

Public  sentiment  in  favor  of  forestry  was  of  slow  growth 
particularly  among  forest  owners.  Recognizing  that  this  con- 
dition must  first  be  remedied  by  educational  work,  it  was  seen 
that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  a  technical  forest  school.  So 
the  talk  of  the  necessity  of  forestal  education  was  not  strong 
until  about  the  year  1900. 

In  issues  of  "Forest  Leaves,"  in  1901  and  1902,  are  found  sev- 
eral articles  dwelling  on  the  necessity  of  trained  men  to  do  for- 
estry work  upon  the  large  areas  of  land  which  were  rapidly  pass- 
ing into  the  control  of  the  Forestry  Department.  Dr.  J.  T.  Roth- 
rock,  then  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  took  the  lead  in  this  move- 
ment. Endeavors  were  made  to  have  scientific  courses  added  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  or  to  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
These  schools  refused  at  that  time  to  undertake  the  work.  Ap- 
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precia,i„g  „,e  actual  need  of  „,e„  and  realizing  the  gre.t  ad 
vantages  of  a  practical  school  connected  with  actLl  for!  t  wo    " 
D  .  Rotroc^  decided  to  estahhsh  such  a  school  under  t  e  eon 
.rol  of  the  Depar,n,e.n  of  forestry  and  locate  i,  upon  a  State 
reserv.      n  the  spring  of  ,«)3  the  State  Pores.er.  Mr.  W 
n    W«rt    a  Bdfnore  graduate,  was  sent  to  Mont  Alto  to  take 
charge  of  the  property  recently  purchased  fro.  the  Mo  t  il  o 
Iron  Company    and  establish  a  forest  nursery.     Although  t: 
le..sla  ure  of  .901  had  refused  to  adopt  Dr.  Rothrock's  plans 
he  felt  sure  that  two  years  would  f.nd  a  change  in  sentimen  ' 
a^Kl.  as  a  prelnninary  n.easure.  four  young  „.e„,  Ralph  E.  bZI' 
har,e.  Oelaney.  Robert  G.  Conklin.  and  Harvey  E.  Franke,. 
field  were  sent  to  help  Mr.  Wirt  and  get  son,e  instruction  in 
Korestry.      „  January.  1903.  a  Gennan  forester.  Paul  E.  Arnold 
of  Iharandt.  was  added  to  the  force.    liy  act  of  May  13    I903' 
the  school  was  fcnnally  recognized  an.l  plans  were  n.ade  ;or  the' 
entrance  of  the  f.rst  class.    Previously  the  Commission  forn.ally 
adopted  on  June  4.  1902.  the  curriculum  and  plan  of  work  sub- 
nntted  by  Mr.  Wirt  for  his  forest  school. 

The  original  idea  was  that  the  students  admitted  shoul.l  be 
composed  of  young  men  from  the  wooded  districts  with  prac- 
t.cal  woods  experience  and  the  first  class  was  partly  composed 
of  such  men.  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Forestry      It 
was  soon  recognized  that  these  men  were  often  unable  to  do  the 
mental  work  required  in  a  study  of  scientific  forestry  and  the 
entrance  requirements  were  n>a<le  strictly  competitive  with  both 
physique  and  mental  ability  entering  into  the  test.     This  plan 
has  been  constaiuly  adhered  to  since  that  lime. 

At  first  there  was  some  thought  of  moving  the  school  to  the 
Caledonia  purchase  as  pos.sessing  better  facilities,  but  this  was 
finally  given  up  and  the  administrative  buildings  of  the  old 
furnace  at  Mont  Alto  were  utilized  for  the  school,     ihese  were 
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far  from  being  ideal  and  the  school  was  handicapped  for  some 
years  until  in  1908  the  first  of  our  modern  buildings  was 
erected.  Along  with  the  development  in  material  equipment  has 
gone  a  constant  progression  in  the  standard  required  for  en- 
trance and  for  graduation,  until  the  course  has  attained  its 
present  degree  of  completeness. 

LOCATION. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Forest  Academy  is  located  about  one 
mile  from  Mont  Alto,  a  small  village  in  Franklin  County,  which 
is  sixty  miles  southwest  of  Harrisburg  on  the  Cumberland  Val- 
ley Railroad.  The  school  is  located  at  the  base  of  the  west  slope 
of  the  South  Mountain  ridge  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  ground 
occupied  by  the  school  buildings  is  a  part  of  a  State  forest 
which  affords  an  opportunity  for  practical  instruction  and  ex- 
perimentation equalled  by  few  if  any  forestry  schools.  The 
situation  is  healthful  and  the  school  is  supplied  with  water  from 
a  spring  located  in  the  interior  of  the  forest.  To  the  west  of 
the  school  lies  the  Cumberland  Valley  which  is  regarded  one  of 
the  garden  spots  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  location  of  the  school  stands  in  strong  contrast  with  those 
in  the  larger  cities.  Such  an  isolated  location  has  a  few  disad- 
vantages, recompensed  however,  by  many  advantages  which 
make  it  not  only  more  attractive  for  study  but  which  allow  the 
students  to  study  things  rather  than  about  things. 

BUILDIKGS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  oldest  building  of  the  academy  group  is  Wiestling  Hall, 
a  large  three-story  structure,  at  one  time  the  residence  of  Colonel 
George  B.  Wiestling,  a  member  of  the  first  Forestry  Commis- 
sion of  Pennsylvania.  The  building  has  recently  been  remodeled 
and  is  used  as  an  administration  building. 
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The  main  building,  constructed  of  native  quartzite,  was  erected 
in  1908-1909,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.00.  On  the  second  floor  of  this 
building  are  comfortable  living  rooms  for  all  of  the  students, 
and  for  two  of  the  instructors.  The  whole  of  the  first  floor 
is  devoted  to  class  rooms,  laboratories,  and  the  library.  A  part 
of  the  basement  is  also  used  as  a  Wood  Technology  room  and 
contains  the  collection  of  wood  specimens.  There  is  a  complete 
steam  heating  equipment  and  the  building  is  furnished  with  the 
necessary  toilet  rooms  and  lavatories. 

In  1911  a  double  cottage,  now  occupied  by  the  Director  and 
another  member  of  the  faculty,  was  built.  Another  cottage  in 
the  academy  group  is  occupied  by  the  forester  stationed  upon 
this  reserve. 

The  horses  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes  are  stabled  in  a 
well  arranged  barn. 

Walks  and  drives  have  been  carefully  laid  out  by  a  landscape 
architect,  and  the  buildings  are  surrounded  by  spacious  lawns 
which  are  dotted  with  many  trees  and  shrubs. 

PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Forest  Academy  is  to 
prepare  thoroughly  trained  foresters  for  the  service  of  the  State 
in  its  forests.  The  duties  of  a  forester  in  the  employ  of  the 
State  require  a  thorough  training  and  apprenticeship  in  actual 
woods  work,  besides  the  usual  school  studies  in  forestry,  the 
sciences^  and  a  number  of  cultural  subjects.  The  forester  must 
havi^  in  •fulptnent  covering  the  surveying  and  mapping  of  his 
forest;  the  growing  of  trees  and  their  proper  management 
from  planting,  through  thinning,  to  final  logging  and  sawing; 
the  protection  of  the  forest  from  its  arch-enemy,  the  forest  fire, 
as  well  as  from  insects,  disease,  and  trespass ;  the  building  and 
improvement  of  the  forest  roads,   trails,  fire-lines,   telephone 
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lines,  and  fire  towers ;  the  estimate  of  timber  and  the  calcula- 
tion  of  its  growth,  value,  and  financial  returns,  the  directing  of 
labor;  the  keeping  of  records  and  accounts;  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  business  and  forest  law.  This  requires  an  underlying 
training  in  mathematics,  botany,  zoology,  chemistry  and  geo- 
logy, as  well  as  history,  language,  and  economics. 

The  practice-!  application  of  this  training  is  the  large  featuie 
of  the  school,  for  the  entire  course  may  be  said  to  be  given  in 
the  25,000  acres  of  State  forest  in  which  the  school  is  located. 
All  the  activities  of  the  forester  are  followed  in  the  woods  from 
the  growing  of  trees  from  seed  in  the  nursery  attached,  to  the 
grinding  of  the  forest  student's  own  axe,  the  cutting  of  unde- 
sirable trees  into  conlwood,  and  the  mature  trees  into  saw-logs, 
as  well  as  their  manufacture  into  lumber,  lath,  and  shingles  on 
the  school  mill ;  from  the  day  and  night  fighting  of  forest  fires 
and  the  pick  and  shovel  building  of  roads  to  the  construction  of 
a  thorough  plan  of  forest  management  for  a  large  tract  of  forest 
land. 

The  students  return  to  the  State  in  the  form  of  this  labor  in 
the  forest  a  considerable  part  of  the  expense  incurred  in  their 
training.  In  greater  efficiency  and  enthusiasm  in  their  forest 
work  afterward  the  State  becomes  their  debtor. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  State  places  on  the  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  advised 
by  the  Forestry  Reservation  Commission,  the  responsibility  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  school.  The  immediate  charge  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  director  and  four  other  instructors,  all  of  whom 
have  enjoyed  special  training  in  their  respective  fields  of  in- 
struction. 
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DEGREE. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Forestry  is  conferred  after  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  course. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

WHO  MAY  BE  ADMITTED?  Only  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
who  are  19  years  of  age  and  under  25  on  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  in  which  the  applicant  is  admitted. 

THE  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENT  must  make  application  on 
a  form  to  be  furnished  by  the  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  which 
will  be  sent  him  about  one  month  prior  to  the  date  of  the  ex- 
amination, and  after  he  has  made  application  by  letter  to  receive 
the  same.  The  blank  form  furnished  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Forestry  will  contain  a  form  of  physician's  certificate,  to  be  filed 
with  the  application. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION:   These  consist  of  an 
additional  physical  examination  made  by  the  Department's  phy- 
sicians and  a  test  in  scholarship.    The  examinations  will  be  held 
during  the  latter  part  of  June  in  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  and 
usually  occupy  two  full  days.     If  the  physical  examination  of 
the  applicant  discloses  satisfactory  conditions,  he  is  admitted 
the  following  day  to  the  examination    in    scholarship,    which 
covers  the  following  high  school  branches:    Reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  spelling,  United   States  history,   English  grammar 
and  composition,  physical  and    commercial    geography,   physi- 
ology, iU|^l^>ra  (to  and  including   pure   and   affected   quadratic 
equations),  plane   and   solid   geometry,  and  civil   government. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  examination  will  cover  the  whole 
subject.     No  copies  of  prior  examination  papers  will  be  fur- 
nished. 

PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE :  As  a  result  of  the  mental  and 
physical  examinations  and  the  report  of  the  examiners  to  the 
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Commissioner  of  Forestry,  the  fifteen  men  standing  first  in  the 
group  of  those  examined  will  be  assigned  to  Pennsylvania  for- 
esters on  State  forests  for  practical  work  and  instruction,  during 
a  period  of  two  months,  beginning  about  July  first.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  the  fifteen  men  so  selected  will  assemble  at  the 
Department  of  Forestry  where  they  will  be  subjected  to  an  ad- 
ditional test  on  practical  work  in  the  woods.  As  a  result  of  this 
test,  ten  men  of  the  group  who  pass  the  best  examination  in 
practical  work  will  be  nominated  by  the  Commissioner  of  For- 
estry for  admission  to  the  Forest  Academy  on  the  following  Sep- 
tember first.  Applicants  will  bear  their  own  expenses  while  in 
the  reserve  for  the  two-month  period. 

CONTRACT  AND  BOND:  Each  successful  applicant  receiv- 
ing an  appointment  must  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  for  the  proper  fulfibnent  of  his  du- 
ties at  the  Forest  Academy  during  the  full  course  of  three  years, 
and  then  that  he  will  enter  the  employ  of  the  State  after  gradua- 
tion and  remain  there  for  a  further  period  of  three  years  as  a 
forester.  He  must  also  furnish  with  his  contract  a  bond  in  the 
sum  of  $500  with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Forestry,  conditioned  that  he  will  faithfully  execute  his  con- 
tract. Sureties,  if  individuals,  must  be  two  in  number,  and  show 
fee  simple  ownership  of  Pennsylvania  real  estate  with  an  equity 
above  all  incumbrances  of  at  least  the  amount  of  the  bond. 

EXPENSE:  The  student  will  furnish  his  own  clothing  for 
outdoor  work,  which  should  be  plain,  heavy,  and  strong,  and 
such  other  clothing  of  a  better  character  as  he  may  desire  to 
have.  He  will  also  furnish  at  his  own  expense  a  horse  and  rid- 
ing outfit  when  so  directed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Forestry. 
These  will  not  be  needed  until  the  beginning  of  his  second  year. 
He  will  also  bear  his  incidental  expenses,  which  may  be  little 
or  great,  as  he  chooses. 
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SERVICE  AND  SUPPLIES  FURNISHED  BY  THE 
STATE:  Each  student  will  be  furnished  by  the  State,  free  of 
charge,  his  tuition,  board,  room,  room  outfit,  bed  clothes,  towels, 
books,  stationery,  plain  washing,  the  use  of  a  stable  for  his 

horse,  horse  feed,  and  horse  shoeing.    Each  student  must  care 

* 

for  his  own  horse. 

DEPOSIT:  When  a  student  enters  the  Academy  he  must 
make  a  deposit  of  $5.00  in  money  with  the  Director,  against 
which  will  be  charged  all  items  of  unnecessary,  careless,  or 
wilful  breakage  or  damage  to  State  property.  Whenever  a  de- 
posit is  lowered  by  reason  of  charges  against  it,  the  student  will 
be  required  to  increase  the  deposit  at  the  beginning  of  each 
school  year  to  the  full  amount  of  $5.00.  At  the  time  of  gradua- 
tion there  will  be  returned  to  him  whatever  balance  may  remain 
to  his  credit. 

POSITIONS  AFTER  GRADUATION  will  depend  upon  the 
progress  made  and  the  standing  attained  during  the  three  years' 
course.  Salary  after  graduation  for  the  first  year  is  $60  per 
month  ;  second  year  $75  per  month  ;  third  year  $100  per  month. 
When  a  student  enters  the  employ  of  the  State  as  a  forester,  he 
should  retain  his  horse  and  riding  outfit;  but  from  this  time 
forward  the  expense  of  maintenance  of  self  and  horse  must  be 
met  by  the  forester  and  not  by  the  Department. 

FILLING  VACANCIES :  Vacancies  may  be  filled  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commissioner  of  Forestry  from  among  the  re- 
maifimg  five  men  having  had  the  practical  training  in  the  forest. 


SCHOOL  YEAR. 

The  successful  applicants  for  entrance  to  the  Academy  report 
at  the  Academy  on  the  first  Monday  in  September.  The  first 
term  lasts  until  the  Christmas  holidays  (2  weeks).  The  second 
term  lasts  from  January  to  the  end  of  May.    The  summer  term 
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covers  the  period  from  June  1  to  August  15.  The  summer  vaca- 
tion (2  weeks),  lasts  from  August  15  to  September  1.  The 
school  year  thus  covers  forty-eight  weeks  and  the  course  in- 
chides  three  years  or  144  weeks  actually  spent  at  work. 

ORDER  OF  STUDIES. 
Freshman  Year. 

First  Term.  Hours. 

(20)  Botany  I;   5 

(16)  Physics,    4 

(33)  English,    3 

(3)  Elementary   Forestry 5 

(34)  Business  Law  and  Bookkeeping,   3 

(31)  German  I, 3 

(25)  Chemistry   1 2 

Second  Term, 

(21)  Botany  II,    5 

(25)  Chemistry   I,   6 

(33)  English,    3 

(6)  Meteorology  and  Forest  Influences, 4 

(31)  German  I,    3 

(15)  Trigonometry 4 

( 16)  Physics,    2 

SUMMER  TERM— Nursery  Practice,  Improvement  Cuttings, 

(22)  BoUny  III. 

Junior  Year. 

First  Term. 

(4)  Dendrology,     5 

(5)  Wood  Technology  and  Timber  Physics, 5 

(23)  Botany  IV, 6 

2 
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(26)  Chemistry  II,   ' 

(28)  Geology,   ^ 

{^2)  Scientific  German  II, ^ 

Second  Term. 

(11)  Forest  Utilization,  ^ 

(7)  Silviculture,   ^ 

(4)  Dendrology,     2 

(24)  Zoology,    g 

.(29)  Soils,   .'.......'  5 

{^2)  Scientific  German  II,   3 

{27)  Plant  Chemistry, 2 


SUMMER  TERM— (12)  Forest  Mensuration. 

Senior  Year. 

First  Term. 

(13)  Forest   Finance,    3 

(8)  Forest  Protection,   5 

(18)  Surveying,    g 

\  14)  Forest  Management, 3 

(30)  Economics,  General,   5 

Second  Term. 

(1)  Forest  Economics  and  Policy,   3 

*<|ft}  Surveying g 

(19)  Roads,     2 

(14)  Forest  Management  (Working  Plan), 4 

( 10)  Dendro-Pathology,     2 

(17)  Mechanics — Telephone  construction,  etc.,   1 

(9)  Forest  Entomology, 2 

(2)  Forest  History,  1 
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SUMMER  TERM— (18)   Topographic  Surveying  and  Thesis. 

(1)  FOREST  ECONOMICS  AND  POLICY    (Prof  Ziegler), 

Senior  Year — Second  Term — 3  hours. 

Lectures  with  reference  work.  Taking  up  Forest  Statistics — 
Resources,  Production,  Consumption,  Exchange:  Forest  PoHcy 
— National  Forests,  Tariffs,  Education:  State  Policy:  Private 
Policy  (Associations,  etc.)  :   Policy  of  foreign  countries. 

(2)  FOREST  HISTORY  (Prof.  Retan),  Senior  Year— Second 

Term — 1  hour. 

Lectures.  Hstory  of  the  development  of  the  forestry  idea  in 
Pennsylvania.  Contemporaneous  development  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  Colonial  conditions  and  laws,  the  early 
botanists,  the  primeval  forests  of  the  State,  the  beginnings  of 
lumbering,  its  rise  and  fall,  the  "Fathers  of  Pennsylvania  For- 
estry," the  history  of  the  State  Forest  Academy. 

(3)  ELEMENTARY  FORESTRY  (Prof.  Illick),  Freshman 
Year — First  Term — Lectures  2  hours,  Field  Work  3  hours. 

This  course  aims  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  the  later  and 
more  specific  course  in  forestry.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
field  work  in  the  State  forest  of  25,000  acres  adjoining  the 
school.  This  State  forest  is  considered  the  most  instructive  in 
Pennsylvania.  Upon  it  are  many  plantations  and  improvement 
cuttings  made  within  recent  years.  Each  student  is  required 
to  prepare  a  written  report  upon  every  field  trip.  This  report 
is  corrected  and  returned  to  him. 

(4)  DENDROLOGY,  (Prof.  Illick),  Junior  Year— First  and 
Second  Terms— Lectures  2  hours.  Field  Work  4  hours;  Sum- 
mer Term — Field  Work. 

The  course  in  Dendrology  extends  throughout  the  entire 
junior  year  and  covers  both  the  systematic  and  biological  aspects 
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of  trees.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  species  native  to  and 
commonly  introduced  into  Pennsylvania.  A  more  general  study 
of  the  trees  of  the  United  States,  especially  those  of  commercial 
importance,  is  made  in  connection  with  the  native  species.  The 
lectures  are  illustrated  virith  fresh  material,  herbarium  and  mu- 
seum specimens,  photographs  and  lantern  slides.  Many  of  the 
dried  specimens  are  mounted  in  Riker  Specimen  Mounts. 

The  field  work  of  this  course  extends  over  the  entire  year. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to  know  the  trees  not  only  in  their 
dormant  or  winter  condition  but  also  in  the  various  stages  of 
their  active  or  summer  condition.  An  afternoon  of  each  week 
is  given  to  field  work  and  occasionally  a  long  trip  covers  an  en- 
tire day.  The  field  work  consists  of  pointing  out  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  and  ecological  factors  of  trees  and  of  written 
tests  on  identification.  The  written  test  covers  about  750  speci- 
mens each  year.  The  woody  flora  about  Mont  Alto  is  very  rich. 
It  comprises  over  150  species  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Numerous 
ornamental  trees  and  a  small  school  arboretum  are  accessible. 

A  collection  of  winter  twigs  with  buds  mounted  on  cards  and 
a  key  based  on  winter  characteristics  is  required  of  each  student. 
A  complete  library  of  books  is  accessible  including  Sargent's 
"Sylva  of  North  America,"  14  volumes,  and  Michaux's  "North 
American  Sylvia,"  5  volumes. 


(5)  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  AND  TIMBER  PHYSICS  (Prof. 
Illkk)t  Jttiiior  Year— First  Term— Lectures  2  hours,  Labor- 
atory 2  hours,  Work  Room  2  hours. 

The  course  covers  the  structural,  physical,  mechanical,  and 
chemical  properties  of  wood  and  the  uses  which  are  and  could 
be  made  of  the  various  species.  The  microscopic  study  of  wood 
elements  is  done  in  the  botanical  laboratory.  A  room  16x61 
feet  contains  the  collection  of  woods  of  the  important  tree  species 
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of  Pennsylvania  and  of  some  other  species  of  commercial  im- 
portance. This  room  is  also  used  for  practical  work  in  wood 
identification.  Bi-weekly  tests  are  held  in  the  workroom  for 
identifying  specimens  of  wood.  Wood  specimens  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  field  test  in  dendrology.  The  workroom  is  equipped 
with  work-benches  and  tools.  A  collection  of  Hough's  "Amer- 
ican Woods"  is  available. 


(6)  METEOROLOGY  (Prof.  Retan),  Freshman  Year— Second 

Term — 4  hours. 

The  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  their  explanation  and  the 
forecasting  of  the  weather.  United  States  weather  maps  are  re- 
ceived and  studied  from  day  to  day.  Two  experiment  stations 
are  maintained,  one  in  the  forest  and  one  in  the  open,  where 
daily  reading  of  maximum-minimum  thermometers  and  rain 
gauge  readings  are  made  by  the  students.  Lectures  and  prac- 
tical work  in  forest  influences  is  given  in  connection  with  this 
course.  Davis'  Elementary  Meteorology  and  Moore's  Descrip- 
tive Meteorology  are  required. 

(7)  SILVICULTURE    (Prof.   Retan),   Junior   Year— Second 

Term — Lectures  3  hours.  Field  Work  3  hours. 

Silvics ;  Forest  Geography ;  Reproduction  and  Care  of  For- 
ests, Planting,  Sowing,  and  Nursery  Practice,  form  the  subdi- 
visions of  this  course,  the  latter  being  the  one  most  emphasized. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  Pennsylvania  forest  types  and 
their  treatment. 

The  practical  work  is  very  extensive  and  is  not  included  under 
the  three  hours  given  to  field  work.  Those  hours  are  devoted 
to  work  in  Silvics,  trips  being  taken  through  the  neighboring 
forests.  In  addition,  in  the  spring,  the  class  spends  about  two 
weeks  each  year  in  planting  various  species  under  a  wide  range 
of  conditions.     Later  they  go  into  the  nursery  and  perform 
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very  operation  throughout  the  season  from  planting  seed  to 
lifting  and  shipping  scedhngs  under  the  direction  of  an  ex- 
perienced nurseryman.  During  the  summer,  the  class  also  makes 
experimental  cleanings  and  thinnings  in  the  forest  on  typical 
areas.  A  large  number  of  plantations  and  thinnings  made  in 
previous  years  arc  now  yielding  unexcelled  material  for  the 
study  of  the  effects  of  such  operations  on  the  characteristic  types 
of  the  State. 

The  library  is  well  stocked  with  the  best  works  on  the  sub- 
ject. Schlich,  Schenck,  and  Mayr  are  the  texts  assigned  for 
study. 

(8)  FOREST  PROTECTION   (Prof.  Retan),  Senior   Year- 
First  Term— Lectures  3  hours,  Field  Work  3  hours. 

The  course  in  Forest  Protection  is  adapted  to  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  Pennsylvania  forests.  It  does  not  include  En- 
tomology or  Pathology.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  primary  im- 
portance of  the  subject  for  Pennsylvania  foresters.  The  grazing 
and  the  fire  problems  are  taken  up  in  detail  and  discussed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  differing  conditions  existing  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  State  and  also  on  the  National  Forests  of  the  west. 
Methods  of  regulation  and  elimination,  planning  and  working 
out  a  complete  fire  protective  system,  fire  laws  of  the  States, 
and  protective  measures  and  ifnplements  of  other  states  are  con- 
sidered.    Ptiblic  education  is  discussed. 

The  field  work  consists  of  trips  to  this  and  neighboring  for- 
ests for  the  study  of  the  protective  systems  and  the  effects  of 
grazing,  fire,  frost,  heat,  etc.  In  the  nursery  screens  and  mulches 
are  experimented  with.  Numerous  plantations  are  studied  as 
illustrations  of  the  effects  of  covers  of  various  heights.  Prac- 
tical experience  in  telephone  construction  is  given  in  another 
course.    (See  "Mechanics".) 
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As  the  student  body  fights  all  the  fires  which  occur  in  this 
forest  they  get  practical  training  in  this  work  throughout  the 
three  years  of  the  course.  The  junior  and  senior  classes  are 
mounted  to  procure  the  highest  efficiency  in  this  respect.  What 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  forest  fire  wagon  built  in  the  United 
States,  with  complete  pack  saddle  equipment,  is  available. 

(9)  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  (Prof.  Adams),  Senior  Year- 

Second  Term — Lectures  2  hours. 

The  anatomy,  physiology,  development,  and  classification  of 
insects;  the  life  histories  of  both  beneficial  and  injurious  species, 
with  special  reference  to  those  forms  which  are  of  economic  im- 
portance in  the  forest.  - 

(10)  DENDRO-PATHOLOGY  (Prof.  Illick),  Senior  Year- 
Second  Term — Lecture  1  hour,  Field  Work  and  Laboratory 
2  hours. 

This  course  considers  some  of  the  diseases  of  trees  caused  by 
cryptoganiic  parasites  and  parasitic  flowering  plants.  The  na- 
ture and  life  history  of  representatives  of  the  principal  classes 
are  considered  together  with  practicable  preventive  and  remedial 
measures  for  checking  their  damage.  The  lectures  are  illus- 
trated with  photographs,  lantern  slides,  and  museum  specimens. 
The  museum  collection  comprises  many  of  our  common  timber 
diseases  and  some  foreign  ones.  Lectures  are  supplemented  by 
field  work  in  the  State  forest  adjoining  the  school  and  in  the 
school  nursery. 

(11)  FOREST  Utltii^AtlON  (Prof.  Illick),  Junior  Year- 

Second  Term — 5  hours. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  based  on  Schenck's  "Forest  Utiliza- 
tion." Special  reference  is  given  to  methods  of  utilization  ap- 
plicable to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  methods  used  in 
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sdcred.  The  cot.rse  comprises  not  only  school  training  but 
also  practical  experience  in  lnir.r,n„  i  ,  .  '™'n'"&  but 
r-     I         .  'opg'ng  and  lumber  mannfartur^ 

tach  s,udent  actually  works  at  all  operations  from  the  1  " 
of  .he  trees  for  felling  until  the  converted  materia  Lacd 
".  the  ,....,her  yard-in  the  form  of  boards  or  dimensiL  stod 
A  school  saw  mill  together  with  a  lath  and  shingle  mill  afford 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  practical  instruction.  Near.  It 
workmg  plants  are  visited.     Ri-weekly  seminars  are  hJd  at 

(12)  FOREST  MENSURATIOK  (Prof.  I„ick),  J„„ior  Year 

August,  of  the  jumor  year  are    devoted    to    lectures,    quizes 
wrmen  tests,  compilation  of  field  data  and  field  work   n  Forest' 
Mensurat-on.    This  course  aims  to  lay  a  foundation  for  Fores 
Management.    It  is  based  on  the  texts  of  Craves  and  Schenck. 
Commercal  a,,d  scientific  methods  of  determining  contents  of 
elled    rees  and  standing  trees  are  consi.lere.l.    It  also  considers 
log  rules  and  their  application,  the  scaling  of  logs,  increment 
volume  tables  yield  tables,  form  factors,  estimating  mill  factors,' 
etc     A  school  saw  mill  is  available  to  aid  in  working  out  some 
of  the  data.    A  portion  of  the  time  is  spent  in  collecting  data 
.n  the  adjoining  State  forest  for  a  stock  survey  and  for  a  work- 
ing  plan. 

^"^Ji^^  ^^'^AlfCE  (Prof.  Ziegler),  Senior  Ye.r-Fir»t 

Term — 3  hours. 

Lectures:  Formulae-Compound  Interest,  A.muities,  Periodic 
Payments  Discount ;  Comparison  of  Receipts  and  Expenses ; 
Forest  Valuation;  Calculating  Forest  Damage;  Annual  Charges- 
i-orest  Taxation;  Finance  Problems. 
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(14)  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  (Prof.  lUick),  Senior  Year- 
First  and  Second  Terms— Lectures  2  hours,  Field  Work  2 
hours. 

Separate  courses  are  given  in  Forest  Management  and  Forest 
Finance  so  Forest  Management  is  considered  in  a  narrower  sense 
and  includes  Organization,  Administration,  and  Formulation  of 
Working  Plans.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  normal 
forest,  increment,  growing  stock,  gradation  of  age  classes,  sylvi- 
cultural  systems  of  managemnt,  rotation,  regulation,  and  distri- 
bution of  yield,  and  working  plans.  Each  class  makes  a  geome- 
tric, qualitative,  and  quantitative  survey  of  a  certain  forest  area 
and  formulates  a  rational  scheme  of  procedure  for  its  develop- 
ment. In  addition  each  year  a  portion  of  the  State  forest  is 
divided  into  permanent  managerial  figures  (compartments)  and 
a  complete  survey  made  of  it  with  reference  to  site  quality,  grow- 
ing stock,  yield,  rotation,  increment,  age  classes,  etc. 

(15)  TRIGONOMETRY    (Prof.   Ziegler),   Freshman   Year- 

First  Term— 4  hours. 

Course  designed  to  cover  trigonometric  analysis,  right  and 
oblique  triangles,  and  particularly  the  accurate  use  of  logarithms 
and  trigometric  tables  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

Text-Elements  of  Trigonometry-Phillips  and  Strong. 

(16)  GENERAL  PHYSICS  (Prof.  Netoffsky),  Freshman  Year 
-First  and  Second  Terms-^  hours  lectures  and  recitations. 
A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Physics  and  their 

application. 

Equipment. 

The  physics  equipment  consists  of  a  serviceable  set  of  appa- 
ratus for  demonstration  purposes. 
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(17)  MECHANICS    (Prof.   Netoffsky),   Senior   Year— Second 

Term — 1  hour. 

A  study  of  the  general  principles  .of  the  construction  and 
operation  of  machines,  en^Hnes,  boilers,  telephone  systems,  and 
appliances  that  a  forester  has  occasion  to  use.  Visits  of  inspec- 
tion to  the  neighboring  inaiuifacturing  plants  and  engineering 
works  are  made  during  the  term. 

(18)  SURVEYING— PLANE  AND  TOPOGRAPHIC,  AND 
MAP  DRAFTING  (Prof.  Ziegler),  Senior  Year— First  and 
Second  Terms — 2  hours  recitations,  6  hours  drafting  and  field 
work  followed  by  10  weeks'  summer  work  making  topographic 
map  of  about  2,000  acres  of  forest  land. 

Includes  compass  surveying;  levelling  (spirit  and  barometric) ; 
plane-table  and  traverse-table  work ;  stadia  work  ;  triangulation ; 
practice  in  land  surveying — particularly  re-running  old  lines; 
testing  tapes,  transits,  levels,  etc. 

Text — Plane  Surveying — Tracy. 

Equipment. 

Two  Randolph  Mountain  transits;  one  Young  engineer's  tran- 
sit;  one  Gurley  engineer's  transit  with  gradienter;  one  plane- 
table  with  telescopic  alidade  with  stadia  equipment;  two  tra- 
verse boards;  two  16  and  18  inch  Wye  levels;  open  sight  com- 
passes; barograph  and  aneroid  barometers;  standardized  steel 
tape  with  spring  balance  attachment,  etc. 

Drafting  equipment  includes  two  wooden  and  one  precision 
pantograph,  polar  planimeter,  and  blue-printing  equipment. 

(19)  ROADS  (Prof.  Ziegler),  Senior   Year— Second   Term— 2 

hours. 

Lectures  and  field  work  (extra).  History;  traction  principles; 
grades ;  drainage ;  purpose  and  location  of  forest  roads ;  survey 
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and  laying  out  line;  construction  of  dirt  roads;  construction  of 
surfaced  roads ;  costs.  References.  Field  work  includes  survey 
in  locating  and  staking  out  mountain  road,  grading,  and  drain 
work;  also  critical  examination  of  modern  mountain  surfaced 
atid  dirt  roads. 

(20)  BOTANY  I.  (STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF 
THE  SPERMATOPHYTA.)  (Prof.  Adams),  Freshman 
Year — First  Term — Lectures  3  hours,  Laboratory  Work  3 
hours. 

A  study  of  the  seed-bearing  plants,  cell  structure,  tissue  forma- 
tion, and  structure  and  functions  of  the  root,  stem,  and  leaf  sys- 
tems. This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  life  processes  of 
plants,  as  absorption,  transpiration,  conduction,  photosynthesis, 
irritability. 

(21)  BOTANY  II.  (EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PLANT  KING- 
DOM.) (iProf.  Adams),  Freshman  Year — Second  Term — 
Lectures  3  hours,  Laboratory  or  Field  Work  3  hours. 

A  careful  study  of  representative  examples  among  the  algae, 
fungi,  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns  and  their  allies,  gymnosperms 
and  angiosperms,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  form  of  plant 
parts,  and  a  comparison  of  them  in  the  different  groups.  Special 
attention  is  also  given  to  the  alternation  of  generations  in  the 
plants  studied,  and  in  working  out  their  life  histories  the  pro- 
gression and  retrogression  of  certain  organs  and  phases  in  pro- 
ceeding from  the  lower  to  the  higher  plants  is  noted. 

(22)  BOTANY  IIL  (TAXONOMY.)— (Prof.  Adams)— Fresh- 
man Year — Summer  Term — Lectures  2  hours.  Laboratory  or 
Field  Work  8  hours. 

A  comparative  study  is  made  of  the  families  of  flowering 
plants,  and  special  training  is  given  in  the  methods  of  collection 
and  preservation  of  material.    Each  student  is  required  to  make 
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an  herbarium  of  at  least  150  species  of  herbaceous  plants,  which 
are  to  be  properly  identified  by  means  of  Gray's  New  Manual 

of  Botany. 

Note: — Further  work  in  the  taxonomy  of  trees  is  given  in 

the  course  in  Dendrology. 

(23)  BOTANY  IV.  (PLANT  ECOLOGY.)— (Prof.  Adams)— 
Junior  Year— First  Term— Lectures  3  hours,  Laboratory  or 
Field  Work  3  hours. 

This  course  deals  with  the  relation  of  plants  to  their  environ- 
ment. First,  there  is  a  study  of  the  ecological  factors,  which 
in  general  are  grouped  under  physical,  climatic,  and  biotic  fac- 
tors. This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence among  plants,  the  laws  of  migration,  the  analysis  of 
vegetative  forms  and  structures,  plant  formations  and  societies. 

In  the  laboratory  different  members  of  the  plant  are  studied 
as  to  their  special  functions  and  their  relations  to  environment. 
The  stem,  root,  leaf,  flower,  etc.,  are  carefully  examined  and  their 
ecological  relations  pointed  out. 

The  Forest  Academy  is  very  favorably  located  for  the  study 
of  Botany,  as  representative  types  of  plant  life  may  be  found 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  school.  Therefore  students  are 
able  to  work  with  fresh  material  which  is  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  studying  of  preserved  or  dried  plants. 
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Equipment. 
Tht  equipment  of  the  Botanical  Laboratory  consists  of  com- 
pound microscopes,  each  with  high  and  low  power  objective; 
dissecting  microscopes;  a  complete  set  of  charts;  over  1,000 
microscopic  slides  and  a  herbarium  of  over  3,000  spec.mens. 
An  embedding  oven  and  two  microtomes  offer  facilities  for  the 
preparation  of  histological  material. 


IN    TIIK    HOTANH'AL    l-AHOllATOUY 


' ! 
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(24)  GENERAL  ZOOLOGY  (Prof.  Adams)— Junior  Year- 
Second  Term — Lectures  3  hours.  Laboratory  or  Field  Work 
3  hours. 

A  general  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom  showing  the  gradual 
development  from  the  Protozoa  to  the  Vertebrata.  The  struc- 
ture, habits,  and  life  history  of  animals  typical  of  the  various 
phyla  are  studied  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field. 

(25)  CHEMISTRY  L  (GENERAL  INORGANIC)— (Prof. 
Netoffsky) — Freshman  Year— Second  Term— 6  hours — Lec- 
tures, Recitations  and  Laboratory  Work. 

An  elementary  study  of  the  elements,  their  history,  occurrence, 
preparation,  properties,  and  their  principal  compounds. 

The  course  includes  the  theory,  laws,  practice  in  equation 
writing,  and  problems. 

(26)  CHEMISTRY  IL    (Continuation  of  CHEMISTRY  I.)— 
(Prof.  Netoffsky)— Junior  Year— First  Term— 6  hours. 

A  study  of  the  properties,  reactions,  separation,  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  common  elements  and  their  compounds. 

The  last  half  of  the  term  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  carbon 
compounds. 

(27)  PLANT  CHEMISTRY— (Prof.  Netoffsky)— Junior  Year 
—Second  Term— 2  hours.    Lectures  and  Recitations. 

A  study  of  the  chemistry  of  the  plant,  its  food,  growth,  and 

products. 

The  course  includes  the  chemistry  involved  in  wood  utiliza- 
tion industries. 

Equipment. 

The  chemical  laboratory,  accommodating  twelve  students,  is 
well  equipped  with  working  tables,  a  system  of  individual  lock- 
ers,  wall  cases,  water,  reagents,  balances,  and  the  usual  appa- 
ratus. 
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A  slu.Iy  of  (he  fii.Hh.nn.lal  pii.uiplos  and  facts  of  Ccoloffy 
I  I.C  co„rsr  inclmlcs  a  slucly  of  (he  co.nnion  minerals  and  rocks. 

Equipment. 
The  geolopy  equlpnienl  comprises  a  collection  of  fossils.  ,ni,i- 
crals,  rocks,  an<l  ores.    Numerous  maps  and  charts  of  the  United 
States  (Jeological  Survey  ami  of  the   Pennsylvania  CieoIo^Mcal 
Surveys  are  available  for  study  purposes. 

(29)  SOILS-(Prof.  Nctofrsky)-Junior  Year-Second  Term- 
5  hours.  Lectures,  Recitations,  Laboratory,  Nursery,  and 
Field  Study. 

A  study  of  the  origin,  formatioti,  proper(ics,  ami  classifica- 
tion of  soils.  The  lahoratcry  work  includes  studies  of  (he  phy- 
sical and  chemical  clMrac(eris(ics  of  soils  from  (he  nurseries, 
plantations,  and  forest  stands. 

The  field  work  consis(s  of  soil  in.ippin,^  nnd  (ho  management 
of  soil  in  the  nurseries  and  in  planling. 

Equipment. 
The  soils  laboratory  is  equipped  with  many  types  of  appara(us 
for  soil  study,  and  is  use«l  in  conncclion  wi(h  (he  chemical  labor- 
atory. 

(30)  GENERAL  ECONOMICS-(Prof.  Ziegler)-Senior  Year 

—First  Term— 5  hours. 

An  attempt  to  understand  (he  principles  of  economics  and 
their  application  to  present  conditions  and  problems.  Extended 
reference  work  in  other  authors  is  required,  and  also  the  ex- 
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amination   of  current   literature,  particularly  that  relating  to 
present  governmental  problems,  most  of  which  are  economic  in 

nature. 

Text— The  Elements  of  Economics— Bullock. 

(31)  GERMAN  I.   (Prof.  Adams) -Freshmai  Year— First  and 

Second  Terms — 3  hours. 

Thomas'  Practical  German  Grammar,  Part  I. 
Translation  of  Bacon's  "Im  Vaterland." 

(32)  GERMAN  II.    (Prof.  Adams)-Junior  Year-First  and 

Second  Terms— 3  hours. 
First  Term:  Translation  of  Gore's  "German  Science  Reader." 
Second  Term:    Translation  of   Schwappach's  "Forstwissen- 

chaft." 

(33)  EKGLISH-(Prof.  Retaii)-Fresliman  Year-First  and 

Second  Terms — 3  hours. 
The  course  in  English  is  designed  to  serve  two  ends.    In  the 
first  place  the  student  should  be  able  to  appreciate  hterature 
Secondly,  he  should  be  able  to  express  his  thoughts  clearly  and 
well.    Exercises  are  given  in  the  formulation  of  reports  and  es- 
timates.   Weekly  essays  are  written,  based  on  the  readmg  done 
and  on  the  class  room  work.     Speaking  extemporaneously  . 
encouraged.  A  Foresters'  Club  is  maintained  by  the  students  at 
^hich  debates  and  other  literary  exercises  are  required.    Tho- 
reau's  "Waldcn"  mhI  Burke's  "Conciliation"    are    the    works 
studied  critically. 

(34)  BUSINESS  LAW  AND  BOOKKEEPING-(P^^^^  Retan) 
-Freshman  Year-First  Term-3  hours. 

•    *v,o  r^rmrinles  of  law  as  met  with  by 
An  elementary  course  m  the  prmciples  oi  la 

*      •     ««  .^o«     White  s  "Busmess  Law    is  loi- 
the  forester  as  a  busmess  man.    wnue  s 

lowed. 


A  Yorxo  iiAunwoon  simmut  pmhckst  tiiin.\i:i)  r.Y  foukst  sTinKNTS. 

About   7   ••«>nls   per  jure   «»f  «lcf<>i-llv4'   iiiiil    suppn'sscil    miit<Ti;il    n-iiiovt'd. 
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The  system  of  bookkeeping  used  l)y  the  Department  of  For- 
estry is  taught. 

GRADUATES. 

Since  its  formation,  fifty-three  men  have  been  gra<1uated  from 
the  Academy.  Of  these  ahnost  all  are  at  present  in  the  employ 
of  the  State  Forestry  Commission,  either  in  charge  of  State 
forests,  or  in  special  work  of  the  Department.  One  is  in  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  in  the  west,  two  are  in  private 
«vrork,  and  one  is  deceased.  To  these  names  should  be  added 
(hat  of  Arthur  Davis,  class  of  1^X>S,  who  died  while  an  under- 
graduate. The  names  of  the  graduates  and  the  present  address 
of  each  follows: — 


H 


Nnmc 

Avery,  John  E. 
Bnfltinn,    John    A. 
nietnrh,  Tom  <>. 
nodino,   Alfrwl  W. 
nro<k,   Rnlph  IC. 
Hrynor,  Unrold  E. 
nyom,   Willinm   L. 
Conklin,  Robert  0. 

Conklin,  W.  Onnlinor. 
l>«gue,  Willinm  F 
nutlinger,   Forrest  H. 
Elliott,  Hurry  E. 
Rmerick,  R.  Lynn. 
Brant,  Home*  O. 
Btsm,  W.  Boyd. 
FWr,  P.  Htrtmnn. 
rMft|l9*thfiniel   B. 
He!ntri«nnn,    B.  Frnnk 

Ilofentogler,   Joseph  R. 
Iloupt.  W.  Elmer. 
Irrin,   James  A. 
Jrrnld,   Frnnk   D. 
Keller,    John    W. 
Kirk,  Carl  Fi  . 
Kraft,  Willinm  H. 
I.udwif ,  Walter  D. 


Clnsa  Addrean. 

inOB  Notrh,   Pike  Co.,  Pa. 

inon  1>oynlRo<«k,    liyoominR    Co.,    Pa. 

inOR  MrAh'veysfort,  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa. 

IfllO  Newton  Hnmilt«»n,  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa. 

1006  West   (Chester,    Cheater   Ck).,    Pa. 

IIKIR  New  (iermnntown.  Perry  Co.,  Pa. 

10(10  llHinsbiirjt,    Bedford    ('o..    Pa. 

IJKM]  Fnyetteville,  U.  D.  No.  2,  Franklin 

To.    Pa. 

1008  Troxelville,   Snyder  Co.,   Pa. 

lOOR  ( Men r field,    Clenrfield    ('o.,    Pa. 

lOOR  Weatport,   C'linton  C^.,    Pa. 

HIOO  Sinnnmnhoninjc,  Cameron  Co.,   Pa. 

190»  <'ros8   Fork,    Potter  Co.,   Pa. 

1908  Wnterville,   l.yoominf  Co.,   Pa. 
1012  Sizerville,  ('nmeron  C/O.,   Pa. 

1911  Austin,    Potter   Co.,    Pa. 

1912  Croaa  Fork,   Potter  Co  ,   Pa. 

im  Portland  Office,   U.    S.    Forest  Ser- 
vice,   Oregon. 

1012  Roaecrnna,  Clinton  C/O.,  Pa. 

1909  Aitch,  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa  . 
1912  Medix   Run,    Elk  C^.,   Pa. 

1910  Slate  Run,   Tiycoming  Co.,  Pa. 
1910  Moyd,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

1909  Penfield,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 
1906  Dereaaed. 

1910  Boalaburg,  Center  Co..  Pa. 
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Name 


MacAvoy,  John  L. 

1911 

McNaughton,  Nelson  R. 

1911 

McNeal,  James  E. 

1907 

Meek,  Charles  R. 

1912 

Metzger,   Homer  S. 

1909 

Miner,  Clement  C. 

1910 

Morton,  T.   Roy. 

1906 

Mueller,   Harry  J. 

1909 

Mulford,   Paul  H. 

1907 

Mumma,  Walter  M. 

1911 

Mustin,   Maurice. 

1912 

Retan,  George  A. 

1909 

Robinson,   Milton  O. 

1912 

Rupp,    Alfred    E. 

1909 

Ryon,   James  B. 

1912 

Seltzer,  John  W. 

1909 

S heeler,    George   W. 

1912 

Smith,   Edgar  H 

1911 

Staley,   Lewis  E. 

1906 

Strobeck,   John  L. 

1909 

Thomson,   Harry  A. 

1909 

Vail,  H.   Lawrence. 

1910 

Warfield,  D.  Kerr. 

1910 

Wells,  Arthur  B. 

1911 

WiUiams,  John  R. 

1909 

Winter,  Raymond  B. 
Witherow,  John  L. 


Class  Address. 

Ligonier,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 

Karthaus,   Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 

Department    of    Forestry,     Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

Coburn,  Center  Co.,  Pa. 

liOganton,  Clinton  Co.,  Pa. 

Middlebury,    R.    D.    No.   3,    Tioga 
Co.,  Pa. 

Petersburg,  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa. 

Bellefonte.    R.    D.    No.    2,    Center 
Co.,  Pa. 

Asaph,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

North  Bend,  Clinton  Co.,  Pa. 

Department    of    Forestry,     Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

Mont  Alto,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

Canadensis,   R.   P.   No.   1,   Monroe 
Co.,  Pa. 

Fort  lioudon,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

Glen  Union,  Clinton  Co.,  Pa. 

Orwigsburg,    Pa. . 

Snow  Shoe,   Center  Co.,  Pa. 

Elimsport,   Lycoming  Co.,  Pa. 

Mount  Alto,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

Cresco,  Monroe  Co.,  Pa. 

Slate  Run,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa. 

Conrad,   Potter  Co.,   Pa. 

Milroy,    Mifflin   Co.,    Pa. 

Fields  Station,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa. 

Pine    Grove    Furnace,    Cumberland 
Co.,  Pa. 
1910      Mifflinburg,    R.    D.    No.    2,    Union 

Co.  Pa. 
1907      East  Waterford,   Juniata  Co.,   Pa. 
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Fig.  1.— Virgin  luMiiIock  inixod  with  white 
(►f  the  Sevt'ii  MiHint.iins'  State  Forest, 
mid  can  product'. 
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NOTICE 


The  study  upon  which  this  report  is  based  was  undertaken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  of  Pennsylvania  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  the  work  being  done  under  the  direction  of  Robert  S.  Conklin, 
Commissioner  of  Forestry  of  Pennsylvania,  and  0.  T.  Swan,  in  charge  Office 
of  Industrial  Investigations,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
statistics  were  compiled  from  data  collected  in  the  summer  of  1912,  covering 
a  period  of  one  year  from  July  1,  1911  to  June  30,  1912,  inclusive. 
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WOOD-USING  INDUSTRIES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


INTRODUCTION. 
In  the  work  of  practical  forestry,  Pennsylvania  is  a  leading  State  and 
bears  this  distinction  as  a  result  of  the  development  and  operation  of  an 
elTective  State-wide  policy.  To  this  Commonwealth  also  properly  belongs  the 
credit  of  being  the  cradle  of  American  forestry.  When  William  Penn  made 
the  well  known  provision  in  the  Charter  of  Rights,  that  for  every  five  acres 
cleared  one  should  be  left  in  woods,  the  seed  of  forestry  was  first  sown.  Pol- 
lowing  this,  as  early  as  1700,  the  proprietary  Government  enacted  forest 
fire  laws,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  State  Legislatures  have  de- 
bated upon  and  passed  similar  enactments.  Popular  sentiment  favoring  the 
practice  of  forestry  by  the  State,  grew  steadily  from  the  beginning,  but  in 
the  past  20  years  it  has  developed  with  remarkable  rapidity.  Directing  this 
educational  propaganda  were  men  who  have  since  gained  prominence  and 
who  stand  high  among  those  recognized  as  authorities  pertaining  to  forestry 

subjects. 

Naturally,  much  has  been  written  and  said  on  all  phases  of  forest  con- 
servation and  improvement  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  discussions,  the  economic 
importance  of  forests,  aside  from  the  collateral  values  they  are  regarded  as 
possessing,  has  been  reckoned  usually  in  terms  of  production  of  the  rougher 
forest  products,  such  as  lumber,  lath,  shingles,  crossties,  cooperage  stock, 
telegraph  poles,  fence  posts,  mine  timbers,  cordwood  for  fuel  and  distillation 
purposes.  The  commercial  gain  that  comes  to  the  State  through  the  millions 
of  feet  of  lumber  that  the  forests  supply  through  their  conversion  into  such 
finished  commodities  as  vehicles,  boxes,  handles,  novelties,  has  always  been 
recognized;  but  reference  thereto  has  been  made  only  in  a  casual  manner 
as  the  detailed  data  have  not  heretofore  been  available.  It  is  a  well  es- 
tablished fact  that  the  cutting  and  shipping  away  of  lumber  and  other 
forest  materials  like  pulp  wood,  cooperage  stock,  chemical  wood,  etc.,  is  not 
as  permanent  a  commercial  and  industrial  gain  as  when  those  materials  find 
a  home  market  and  are  held  for  the  manufacture  of  finished  articles  within 
the  State,  but  to  what  extent  this  development  has  taken  place  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, no  previous  investigation  has  ever  attempted  to  ascertain.  This  study 
has  been  projected,  therefore,  with  this  special  view,  and  of  outlining  the 
relations  of  the  wood-consuming  industries  to  the  growing  forests,  as  well  as 
of  collecting  information  respecting  wood  uses  and  factory  waste. 

The  information  presented  in  this  report  covers  the  period  of  twelve 
months,  prior  to  July,  1912.  It  was  gathered  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  of 
that  year  by  the  Department  of  Forestry  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  the  Forest 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  working  under  a  co- 
operative agreement.  The  information  was  solicited  from  the  manufacturers, 
not  only  from  those  producing  complete  wooden  commodities,  but  from  those 
making  wooden  parts  of  products,  axe  handles,  brush  blocks,  and  piano 
cases,  for  example;  those  factories  that  use  lumber  as  a  means  of  manufac- 
turing other  commodities,  like  patterns  and  flasks  in  foundry  work,  and  fac- 
tories of  all  kinds  that  require  lumber  in  the  marketing  of  their  wares  by 
manufacturing  their  own  boxes  and  crates.  The  names  and  locations  of  all 
manufacturers  were  obtained  through  the  assistance  of  the  postmasters  in  the 
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State,  and  the  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  this  report  were  made  possible  by 
the  kind  co-operation  of  the  wood  users  in  giving  detailed  information  as  to 
their  individual  operations.  Report  blanks  were  mailed  to  each,  with  the 
request  that  they  be  filled  in  and  returned.  After  a  time,  agents' represent- 
ing Pennsylvania  and  the  Federal  Government  were  sent  throughout  the  State 
to  visit  factories  which  had  failed  to  report,  and  more  particularly  to  study 
at  close  range  processes  of  manufacture,  waste  problems,  and  industrial 
conditions.  On  completion  of  the  field  work,  in  accordance  with  agree- 
ment, the  data  were  compiled  and  the  report  written  by  the  office  of  Indus- 
trial  Investigations  of  the  Forest  Service,  whereupon  the  manuscript  was 
turned  over  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry  for  revision  and 
publication. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Federal  Government  has  kept  a  record  of  the 
annual  production  of  rough  lumber  and  other  forest  products  by  States,  and 
for  the  last  seventeen  years  the  State  has  been  gathering  similar  statistics 
for  Pennsylvania.  These  reports  should  not  be  confused  with  the  present  in- 
vestigation, which  in  no  way  concerns  the  output  of  sawmills,  except  in  a  sup- 
plemental capacity.  This  investigation  relates  to  the  rough  lumber  after  it 
leaves  the  sawmills  and  to  the  bolts  and  billets  after  they  leave  the  woods, 
tracing  them  through  different  channels  into  commodities  of  final  manufacture. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  record  the  total  quantity  of  wood  used 
annually  in  the  State.  Much  of  it,  in  the  form  of  rough  lumber,  goes  into 
construction,  which  needs  no  other  change  than  cutting  or  trimming  the  tim- 
bers, planks,  or  boards,  to  fit  them  into  place  in  the  house,  bridge,  tunnel, 
concrete  forms,  scaffolding,  fences,  etc.  This  material  has  not  been  taken 
into  account  and  neither  have  the  large  quantities  of  dressed  lumber  which 
are  brought  into  the  State  in  the  form  of  flooring,  siding  and  ceiling,  finished 
and  ready  for  use.  In  addition  there  are  parts  of  products  made  in  other 
states  and  sent  into  Pennsylvania  merely  to  be  assembled;  vehicle  parts 
and  box  shooks  are  examples;  also  there  are  commodities  partly  manufac- 
tured, like  club  turned  handles,  spokes,  rough  bobbins  and  speeders,  chair 
stock,  etc.,  that  have  not  been  included  in  Pennsylvania  but  accredited  to 
states  in  which  the  principal  operations  that  change  the  forest  material  into 
the  finished  articles  occur. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE   STUDY. 

The  Pennsylvania  investigation  has  been  conducted  under  the  same  plan 
as  that  followed  by  the  Forest  Service  in  30  other  states.  Eventually,  the 
information  from  all  the  states  will  be  correlated  in  a  national  study  and  a 
series  of  publications  issued  by  the  Federal  Government  relating  to  the 
wood-using  industries  and  the  commercial  woods   of  the  United  States. 

Every  factory  was  asked  to  state  the  amount  of  each  species  used,  the  com- 
modity into  which  each  was  made,  the  form  in  which  it  was  received,  and 
whether  these  woods  came  from  within  Pennsylvania  or  from  outside  the  State. 
Inquiries  referred  also  to  tendencies  of  manufacture,  closer  utilization,  and 
methods  followed  for  waste  utilization.  As  stated  above,  no  data  were  solicited 
from  sawmills  or  those  producing  veneer,  laths,  shingles,  crossties,  cooper- 
age, stock,  posts,  telegraph  poles,  chemical  wood,  pulp  wood.  etc.  This  in- 
formation for  all  the  States  has  been  kept  and  reported  annually  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  and  such  of  these  statistics  as  relate  to  Pennsylvania, 
appear  in  the  appendix  of  this  report;  they  were  taken  from  the  census 
bulletins  issued  for  1911-1912.  Apart  from  the  concerns  producing 
the  above  named  rough  forest  products,  there  are  scattered  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania nearly  5,100  factories  that  take  wood  and  convert  it  into  articles 
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of  final  form.  These  have  been  separated  into  classes  or  industries,  and  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  data  which  they  represent  has  been  similarly  ar- 
ranged and  is  presented  in  this  report  in  tabular  form. 

The  question  of  the  disposal  of  that  part  of  the  rough  lumber  cut  going  into 
the  various  channels  of  manufacturer  is  answered  by  this  report  and  by  the 
others  of  this  series.  For  instance ,  the  furniture  woods  are  grouped  together 
in  the  order  of  their  importance  as  to  amount  consumed  and  in  the  same 
way  is  presented  the  species  demanded  for  the  making  of  other  chief  commod- 
ities, like  chairs,  vehicles,  refrigerators,  matches,  farm  implements,  sport- 
ing goods,  etc. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry  and  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  are  constantly  receiving  inquiries  from  points  throughout  this  and 
nearby  states  concerning  markets  for  various  kinds  of  timber  and  lumber, 
and  are  called  on  for  data  on  practical  uses  of  wood  and  for  suggestions  and 
advice  on  possible  solutions  of  waste  problems.  This  report  will  answer 
many  of  these  questions.  The  farmer,  the  timber  owner,  and  the  sawmill 
man  are  aided  in  selling  their  material  by  having  the  information  of  the 
kinds  of  wood  the  manufacturers  demand  and  of  the  forms  and  prices  apply- 
ing to  their  purchase.  The  manufacturers  in  turn  are  benefited  in  these 
added  opportunities  for  buying  raw  material  and  in  the  suggestions  offered 
for  finding  in  the  waste  of  another  factory  suitable  materials  for  making 
their  own  wares.  The  report  may  also  suggest  to  manufacturers  possible 
substitutes  of  cheaper  woods  for  the  more  costly  ones  that  are  being  used, 
besides  pointing  out  the  chief  regional  sources  from  which  the  industries 
procure  their  raw  material.  Dealers  in  wooden  products  throughout  the 
country  can  learn  what  the  Pennsylvania  manufacturers  have  to  sell,  while 
those  outside  of  Pennsylvania  who  desire  to  dispose  of  their  lumber  or  wood 
in  other  forms  can  find  what  the  manufacturers  demand. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  this  bulletin  for  reference,  suppose  information  Is 
requested  concerning  the  raw  material  the  handle  makers  demand.  On  page 
96  appears  Table  59,  giving  the  list  of  handle  woods,  the  prices  and  amounts 
of  each,  and  other  pertinent  information,  while  In  the  directory  appended 
to  this  report,  grouped  also  by  industries,  appear  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  handle  manufacturers  buying  these  woods,  page  186.  Again,  sup- 
pose information  is  needed  as  to  what  uses  are  made  of  ash,  with  a  view  of 
selling  to  the  best  advantage.  By  first  turning  to  the  list  of  uses  on  pages 
145,  146,  one  can  find  all  commodities  made  in  the  State  for  which  the  manu- 
facturers demand  ash.  Should  interest  be  attracted  to  the  use  of  this  wood 
In  the  form  of  lumber,  say  for  passenger  cars,  by  means  of  the  table  of 
contents  the  industry  table  embracing  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory  and  other  data 
referring  to  car  building  material  Is  quickly  found.  Then  by  turning  to  the 
names  of  car  builders  in  the  directory,  all  preliminary  Information  is  at 
hand  relating  to  the  conditions  of  marketing  this  material  with  the  factories 
engaged  in  the  Industry. 

FOREST  CONDITIONS. 
The  earliest  settlements  were  naturally  in  the  hardwood  regions  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  where  were  found  extensive  forests  of  various 
species  of  oak  and  hickory.  Chestnut,  yellow  poplar,  black  walnut,  elm, 
white  ash,  basswood,  and  other  valuable  trees  were  also  common  and  often 
attained  large  size.  In  the  southern  tier  of  counties  were  magnificent  for- 
ests, mostly  of  deciduous  growth  similar  to  those  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State.  Probably  In  no  region  of  the  United  States  were  there  finer 
hardwoods  than  here,  and  magnificent  specimens  still  standing  confirm  this 
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presumption  and  make  one  realize  the  almost  inconceivable  wealth  Pennsyl- 
vania  had  in  her  timber  lands.  West  of  the  Allegheny  River  the  prevailing 
timber  was  largely  hardwoods,  similar  to  those  in  eastern  Pennsylvania* 
but  in  the  central  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  State,  in  the  mountains', 
is  the  home  of  the  cone  bearing  trees,  the  pine  and  the  hemlock.  With 
these,  especially  in  the  northern  counties,  were  associated  beech,  birches, 
sugar  maple,  ashes,  the  black  cherry,  and  scattered  stands  of  other  hard- 
woods.  At  first  there  was  an  exceedingly  limited  market  for  timber,  and  the 
gigantic  trees  that  constituted  the  forests  proved  a  hindrance  rather  than 
an  asset.  The  same  destructive  method  of  cutting  them  and  rolling  the 
logs  together  to  be  burned  was  pursued  in  Pennsylvania,  with  the  same 
zest  as  in  other  timbered  states.  Even  the  older  living  citizens  recollect  the 
custom  of  removing  timber  by  fire  from  ground  which  was  to  be  used  for 
agricultural  pursuits.  Farm  land  was  needed  above  all,  but  the  unabated 
desire  to  clear  away  the  timber  was  not  limited  to  areas  suitable  for  cropping 
but  was  extended  Into  thousands  of  acres  that  have  since  been  abandoned, 
after  being  denuded,  as  unsuitable  for  profitable  farming. 

In  the  days  of  the  early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  there  was  practically  no 
market  for  hardwoods  aside  from  what  was  required  for  local  use.  In  com- 
parison with  the  demand  for  softwoods  to  meet  the  needs  for  buildings  and 
other  structural  purposes,  the  call  for  hardwoods  was  very  limited. 
White  pine  was  then  regarded  as  the  principal  and  only  desirable  lumber, 
and  was  the  first  in  demand  when  the  exploitation  of  the  Pennsylvania  for- 
ests began.  Large  rafts  of  pine  logs  were  floated  down  the  Susquehanna 
River  and  its  tributaries  as  these  streams  drained  a  region  abounding  in  the 
growth  of  this  wood.  About  this  period,  large  quantities  of  timber  were 
sacrificed  for  the  bark,  which  was  peeled  for  tanning  purposes;  the  logs  being 
left  in  the  woods  to  rot  and  burn.  Not  long  after  eastern  woods  had  begun 
to  be  felled,  similar  activities  were  started  in  the  forests  of  the  far  western 
part  of  the  State.  Here  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers  afforded 
the  means  of  rafting  large  quantities  of  timber  from  that  part,  which, 
after  being  manufactured  into  lumber,  was  taken  to  market  by  water  through 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  The  introduction  of  railroads  extended  the 
lumber  industry  inland,  remote  from  the  rivers,  where  the  finest  developed 
stands  of  conifers  and  hardwoods  were  abundant.  After  the  great  demand  for 
white  pine  had  considerably  increased  its  price,  hemlock  began  to  attract 
attention.  Though  at  first  considered  an  inferior  lumber,  this  prejudice 
soon  faded  away  and  Pennsylvania  was  destined  to  meet  a  constantly  In- 
creasing demand  for  this  species  and  has  since  been  among  the  three  States 
leading   in  hemlock  products. 

The  marketing  of  the  stands  of  magnificent  hardwood  forests  which  had  to 
give  way  to  provide  room  for  agriculture  and  homes  for  farmers,  was  for 
many  years  an  Important  economic  problem  in  this  State.  There  was  little 
demand  for  this  kind  of  timber  abroad  and  still  less  in  any  of  the  other 
States.  This  presented  the  situation  that  if  the  hardwoods  were  to  be  ex- 
ploited at  all,  It  would  be  necessary  to  develop  a  market  at  home,  by  the 
establishment  of  factories  like  those  concerned  in  this  report,  which  would 
consume  this  material  for  making  various  manufactured  products.  These 
wood-working  industries  though  prosperous,  developed  gradually  at  the  out- 
set. Later  they  not  only  rapidly  increased  in  number,  but  grew  to  substan- 
tial proportions  and  contributed  largely  to  the  industrial  expansion  which  gave 
Pennsylvania  probably  her  early  recognition  as  one  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturing   states.     The    products    turned    out   by   these    industries    not    only 
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found  markets  in  other  states,  but  were  demanded  as  important  articles  for 
export  to  European  cities. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  MANUFACTURING. 

Besides  tlie  forests,  the  other  natural  resources  of  the  State — coal,  petro- 
leum, gas,  ore,  stone,  clay,  and  rich  productive  soil — have  also  influenced  the 
starting  and  growth  of  particular  industries.  These  resources,  with  the 
further  advantages  Pennsylvania  offers  through  its  harbors  and  waterways, 
and  a  network  of  railway  systems,  making  raw  material  accessible  and 
products  easily  marketed ,  have  gained  for  Pennsylvania  a  commercial  prestige 
surpassed  by  only  one  other  state. 

In  the  report  of  the  13th  Census,  taken  in  1910,  the  Federal  Government 
shows  the  valuable  farm  products  taken  from  Pennsylvania  in  1909  to  ap- 
proximate nearly  166f  million  dollars;  the  value  of  mineral  products, 
including  the  output  of  mines,  wells,  and  quarries,  amounted  to  226^  million 
dollars;  while  for  the  same  period  the  factories,  27,563  in  number,  gave  an 
added  value  to  raw  material  of  nearly  li  billions  dollars.  Manufacturing 
then  is  preeminently  the  first  of  Pennsylvania  industries. 

The  wood-using  industries,  with  which  this  report  deals,  constitute  one  of 
the  important  classes  of  the  State's  manufacturing  enterprises.  The  value 
of  the  commodities  turned  out  by  them,  together  with  that  of  the  rough 
forest  products  produced,  such  as  crossties,  telegraph  poles,  etc.,  annually 
approximate  $100 ,  000 ,  000.  Although  this  is  small  compared  to  the  production 
of  factories  using  iron  and  steel,  it  is  next  in  importance  and  indicates 
clearly  the  part  that  forests  and  their  affiliated  industries  have  and  are  still 
taking  in  the  commercial  development  of  the  State.  The  capitalization  of 
these  wood  factories  amounts  to  over  $63,000,000,  and  they  give  employment 
to  nearly  100,000  wage  earners,  many  of  whom  are  skilled  mechanics.  It 
is  known  that  the  continued  operation  of  these  industries  depends  upon  the 
future  timber  supply.  And  equally  obvious  is  the  fact  that  if  these  factories 
have  to  shut  down  and  move  closer  to  other  timber  producing  regions,  the  re- 
sult will  be  general  industrial  depression  and  loss. 

FUTURE  TIMBER  SUPPLY. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  lumbering  has  been  actively  carried  on  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  has  been  especially  active  for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
Valuable  scattered  tracts  of  old  growth  hemlock  and  hardwood  timber  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  State,  but  they  represent  only  a  small  percentage 
of  its  wooded  area  and  before  many  years  pass  they  will  be  consumed.  It 
is.  therefore,  recognized  that  the  second-growth  forests  will  have  to  be  de- 
pended upon  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  manufacturer,  and  this  can  only 
be  made  possible  by  the  practice  of  forestry,  according  to  a  definite  State-, 
wide  policy  similar  to  that  which  this  State  has  already  inaugurated.^ 

Studies  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry  of  forest  conditions 
in  the  State,  have  pointed  out  vast  areas  like  that  contained  in  the  State 
forests  already  established,  that  are  better  suited  to  forest  growth  than  for 
agriculture.  A  large  portion  of  these  areas  has  a  forest  cover  of  valuable 
young  trees  in  situations  most  conducive  to  their  rapid  growth.  By  the  same 
practical  and  systematic  management  which  is  now  being  followed  on  the 
established  forests,  all  of  these  lands  can  probably  not  only  maintain  the 
present  lumber  output  of  the  State,  but  increase  the  production  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  In  other  words,  the  State,  by  looking  to  the  future 
timber  supply,  can  continue  her  three  fold  industry  of  growing  timber,  cut- 
ting it  into  lumber,  and  making  it  into  commodities. 
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SCOPE  OF  THE   STUDY. 

This  report  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I  relates  to  the  species 
of  wood  used  by  the  wood-working  factories  in  Pennsylvania,  independent  of 
their  particular  uses  and  the  factories  purchasing  them.  There  is  a  general 
discussion  of  each  wood,  its  range,  and  importance  in  the  State  as  a  lumber 
tree,  the  proportion  of  the  amount  used  grown  within  the  State,  and  a  brief 
though  particular  enumeration  of  the  properties  of  the  wood.  Uses  are  re- 
ferred to  only  in  a  general  sense  by  calling  attention  to  the  industries  report- 
ing the  wood  in  large  quantities. 

Part  II  concerns  the  wood-using  factories  of  Pennsylvania  which  have 
been  divided  into  industries  according  to  products  manufactured.  Following 
this  is  a  discussion  of  individual  industries,  referring  to  the  products  manu- 
factured, processes  of  manufacturing,  woods  demanded,  and  the  principal 
qualities  determining  their  use.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  most  suitable 
wood  for  each  particular  purpose  is  known,  but  the  second  best  of  the  avail- 
able kinds  is  pointed  out  where  possible,  and  in  this  way,  as  well  as  in 
others  previously  mentioned,  the  report  will  prove  valuable  to  wood  users. 

Part  III  is  a  summary  of  wood  uses,  independent  of  any  industry  classifi- 
cation or  statistical  data.  In  compiling  this  list,  the  Forest  Service  en- 
deavored to  arrange  it  to  include  every  wooden  commodity  manufactured  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  constitutes  the  most  nearly  complete  compendium  of  uses  of 
wood  that  has  ever  been  arranged ,  and  will  be  of  particular  value  for  reference. 
Part  III  further  includes  the  directory  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  manu- 
facturers, grouped  according  to  industries,  who  supplied  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  report.  The  appendix  presents  data  pertaining  to  Pennsyl- 
vania taken  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Census,  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce. 
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PART  I. 


KINDS  OF  WOOD. 

A  summary  of  the  kinds  of  wood  consumed  in  Pennsylvania  manufacture, 
together  with  the  cost,  total  quantity,  and  average  price  are  presented  in 
Table  I  following.  Seventy-two  kinds  of  wood  were  used  within  the  State 
in  the  year  1911-12.  White  pine  heads  the  list,  representing  nearly  14^% 
of  the  total,  but  had  longleaf,  loblolly,  and  shortleaf  pine  been  grouped 
under  the  term  "southern  yellow  pine"  it  would  have  stood  first  in  the  list, 
and  in  amount  equal  to  more  than  i  of  the  total  consumption. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  consumption  of  lumber  in  Pennsylvania 
exceeds  the  production.  In  1912  the  lumber  cut  by  the  State  was  992,180,000 
feet  while  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  wood-using  factories  was  1,114,000,000 
feet.  Of  the  quantity  used,  313,683,000  feet  or  28%  was  accredited  to  the 
State,  leaving  800,536,000  feet  as  coming  from  the  forests  of  other  States 
and  from  foreign  countries.  Cost  is  the  principal  consideration  with  the 
manufacturer  purchasing  raw  material  and  the  fact  that  his  own  State  pro- 
duces the  same  kind  of  lumber  that  he  uses  is  of  little  consideration  unless 
that  material  be  the  cheapest  and  readily  and  conveniently  procured.  That 
only  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  State's  lumber  production  Is  con- 
sumed in  factories  within  the  State  suggests  a  probable  duplication  in  distribu- 
tion that  does  not  tend  to  economy.  This  condition  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion by  both  lumber  consumers  and  lumber  producers,  and  when  generally 
understood,  can,  through  the  medium  of  the  regular  trade  agencies,  be  con- 
siderably improved. 

So  far  as  possible  in  this  study,  the  data  were  presented  by  species  rather 
than  by  genus  in  order  to  enable  one  more  easily  to  study  uses  according  to  in- 
herent properties.  It  is  of  far  greater  value  to  know  that  a  wood  is  white 
oak,  yellow  poplar,  or  sugar  maple  than  to  have  merely  the  generic  name, 
oak,  poplar,  or  maple.  Owing  to  the  many  difficulties  encountered  this  effort 
was  but  partially  successful  and  was  followed  only  to  the  extent  warranted 
by  the  information  furnished  by  the  manufacturers  and  by  general  information 
as  the  particular  uses  of  woods  or  the  location  where  they  were  cut. 

The  southern  states,  and  next  to  them  the  Lake  states,  contribute  more  of 
the  shipped-in  material  than  any  other  lumber  producing  region.  Shipments 
of  white  pine,  sugar  maple,  beech,  birch,  ash  and  elm  were  reported  as 
originating  in  the  Lake  region.  The  largest  part  of  the  shipped-in  supply  of 
oak,  yellow  poplar,  hickory,  chestnut,  and  sycamore  came  from  the  forests 
of  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  included  within  the 
hardwood  region.  Canada  contributed  a  larger  amount  of  wood  but  not  as 
many  kinds  as  the  region  embracing  New  York  and  the  New  England  states, 
while  the  Pacific  coast  states  sent  a  supply  of  six  woods  that  aggregated  nearly 
10 .  000 .  000  feet.  That  such  a  large  amount  should  have  been  brought  over  so 
great  a  distance  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Pennsylvania  wood-users  is 
significant  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  native  eastern  soft-woods. 
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Table  1.— Summary  of  kinds  of  wood  used  in  Pennsylvania,  year  ending  June 

1912. 


Kind   of   Wood. 


White    pine Pinua    Strobua 


Shortleaf  pine, 
Longleaf  pine. 
White  oak.  .. 
Red  oak,    


Yellow    poplar. 
Sugar   maple,    . 

Chestnut 

Loblolly    pine, 
Henalock,    


Beech, 


Cypress    (bald). 

Red   gum,    

Spruce 

Bass  wood,    


Pinua  echinata, 
Pinua  paluatrta, 
Qucrcua  alba,  . 
Quercua  rubra. 


Liriodendron    tulipifera, 

A  err   aaccharum 

Caatanea  dentata 

Pinna   tarda 

Tauga  canadensis,    


Biroh,     .... 
Hickory,    .. 

Ash,     

Pitch  pine, 
White  elm, 


Cottonwood,    

Cotton   gum 

Spanish    cedar 

Red  and  silver  maple, 


Black  gum, 


Southern  white  cedar, 

Mahogany 

Douglas  flr,    

Western   white   pine, . 
Cherry   (black) 


Scrub   pine 

Norway  pine,    

Sugar  pine, 

Red  cedar , 

Western   yellow   pine, 


Black  walnut,    . 

Sycamore,    

Cork  elm 

Hornbeam 

Locust    (black) , 


Redwood,    

Western  hemlock. 

Cucumber,   

Yellow  buckeye,    . 
Applewood 


Dogwood,   

Ebony,    

Persimmon,     

Cireassian  walnut. 
Butternut,  


French  briar,    

Teak 

Holly   ( American ) , 

Congo 

Westerp  red  cedar. 


Fagua  atropitnicea      (F,  grandi- 
folia). 

Tarodium    diatichum 

Tdquidambar   atyradflva 

Picea  species 

TiUa   americana,    


Jirttila   species,    

Hicoria   8pecies=  (Carya   species) 

Fraxinua  species,    

Pinua   rigida 

Vlmua  americana,    


Populua  deltoides,    

Syaaa  aquatica 

Cedrcla   odorata 

Acer  rubrum  and  Acer  aacchar- 

inum, 
Nyaaa  aylvatica 


Chamaecyparia    thyoidra, 
Ftivietenia    mahagoni,    . . . 
Parudotauga  taxifoUa,    . . 

Pinua   monticola 

Prunua  aerotina 


Pinua  vlrginiana 

Pinua  reoinoaa 

Pinva  lambrrtiana,  . 
Juniperua  virginiana, 
Pinua  ponderoaa 


Juglana  nigra 

Plntnnua   occidmtalia 

Tlmna   racemoaa 

Oatrya  virginiana,   

Rohinia   paeudacacia^==(R.    Paeii- 
do- Acacia). 


ffrqiioia   aemperrirena. 
Tauga  heterophylla,    . 
Magnolia    acuminata, 
Aeaculua  octandra,    .. 
Pyrua  species,   


Cornna  Horida 

Dioapyma  species,    ... 
Dioapyroa   iHrginiana, 

.Tvglana  regia 

Jtiglana  cinerea 


Erica  species 

Trctona  grandia,    . 

Jlr.T  opaca 

Dioapyroa  species. 
Thuja  plicala,    — 


Quantity  Used. 

*i 

r^ 

U 

n 

4-> 

• 

8 

1 

A 

age 
tory 

•w 

b  V 

4) 

41  « 

^■.^ 

Qi 

><►, 

1^ 

Cm 

< 

160,719,759 

149,744,213 

108,577,308 

9«, 190, 060 

83,837,570 

56,720,991 
54.955,805 
51,326,097 
51,241,544 
»3. 027. 872 

40,244,300 

23,195.290 
22,865.144 
20,539.028 
18,698,836 

18.635,582 
17,853,255 
14,304,627 
10.630,700 
9,708,643 

fi. 335. 850 

5,957,687 
5.812,660 
5,711,275 

4,957,160 

3,737,300 
3.680.2.54 
3  364,138 
3.070,500 
2,723,498 

2.386,095 

2,327,340 

1.213,700 

878,500 

830,000 

r 

782,615 
697.073 
672.200 
547,184 

505,850 

505. 6S2 
500.000 
3*1,400 
324.200 
172,435 

164.137 
l.'?4,777 
113.010 
108,140 
86,810  j 

81.800  i 

65,590 

61,000 

fiO.OOO 

56,000 


14.43 
13.44 

9.75 
8.81 
7.52 

5.09 
4.93 
4.61 
4.60 
3.86 

3.61 

2.08 
2.05 
1.84 
1.68 

1.67 

1.60 

1.28 

.95 

.87 

.57 
.54 
.52 
.51 

.45 

.^4 
.33 
.30 

.28 
.24 

.21 
.21 
.11 
.08 
.07 

.an 

.06 
.06 
.05 

.05 

.06 
.05 
.03 
.03 
.02 

.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 

.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 


$31  55 

23  34 

31  71 
34  00 
30  94 

32  62 
22  29 

25  22 

19  91 

20  60 

17  42 

38  94 
22  78 

21  34 
29  53 

28  06 

40  59 
44  02 

18  07 

27  61 

26  66 
32  29 

112  93 

21  66 

19  35 

41  74 
122  29 

43  19 
40  22 

39  73 

19  10 

28  74 
50  53 
56  29 
26  06 

72  94 
28  73 
32  88 
43  88 

22  93 

50  36 
?0  00 

24  73 

25  19 
48  84 

22  59 
188  18 

58  92 
340  45 

83  73 

351  34 
191  95 

99  10 
133  00 

39  09 


d 

vi 

8 


15,071.607 
3,494,960 
3.443,240 
8.338,00:-) 
2,593,836 

1.850,151 
1,225,049 
1,294.600 
1.020.167 
886,201 

701,244 

903.285 
520.842 
438.216 
552,118 

522.774 
724,635 
629,752 
192,084 
268.014 

168.938 
192.350 
666.435 
123.690 

95.923 

155,986 
450.064 
145.296 
123,496 
108.191 

45,5,57 
66,897 
61,323 
49.454 
21,630 

.57,085 
20,080 
22,102 
23,985 

11.601 

25,464 

10,000 

8.691 

8,168 

8.422 

3,708 
2.^,3fi3 

6,6=;9 
36.816 

2,927 

28.740 

12,590 

6,045 

8,000 

2,150 
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Table  1. — ^Summary  of  kinds  of  wood  used  in  Pennsylvania,  year  ending  June, 

1912— Continued. 


-^  1  ■  ■ 
Kind    of   Wood. 

Quantity  Used. 

Common  Name. 

Botanical   Name. 

i 

^ 

Per  cent. 

CO 

© 

too 
rt-w 


r? 


o 


ce 

8 


o 


Tamarack, 
Halsam  flr. 
Boxwood,    . 


Aspen   (popple), 
Willow   (black). 


Sitka   spruce,    ... 

Rosewood,      

Encal.vptus 

Lignum-vitae,    . . . 
Mountain   laurel, 


Sumach,    ... 
Olive  wood, 
Satinwood, 
Sassafras,    . 


Weichsel  roots, 


Sarbo,    .. 
Doncella, 


Total, 


Larix   laricina, 

Abies   balsamea 

Tabebuia  pentaphylla  and  Buxua 
ncmpervirens 

Populus  tremuloides,    

balix   nigra 


Picca   gitchensis 
Dalbergia  specif s.    .. 
Eucalyptus   species, 
Guajacum   officinale, 
Kalmia   latifolia,    . . . 


Rhus  hirta    (R,  typhina),   

Olea  europea,    ..., 

Chlnroxylon    awietenia 

Sassafras   sassafras     (8     varii- 

folium). 
Prunus   mahaleb,    


Byrsonima  spicata, 


40,300 
40,000 

28  81 
46  60 

32,416 
30,000 
25,000 

298  90 
15  00 
13  00 

15.000 
6,185 
5,000 
2.050 
1,000 

35  40 
462  89 
260  00 
175  61 

40  00 

500 

480 

120 

60 

80  00 

81  25 
200  00 

28  00 

30 

540  00 

30 

10 

20O0O 
100  00 

1,114,219,650 

100.00 

$29  15 

1,161 
1,820 

9,689 
450 
325 

531 
2,863 

1.300 

360 

40 

40 
39 

24 

1 

16 

6 
1 


$32,483,227 


Reeds 24,000  lbs. 

Rattan 2.000  lbs. 

♦Less  than  1-100  of  1  per  cent. 

Under  the  heading  "Kind  of  Wood"  the  above  table  shows  two  separate 
lists  of  names.  In  the  first  column  appear  the  names  of  the  several  woods  as 
they  are  known  to  the  trade,  called  common  names.  The  scientific  names 
which  the  botanists  use  to  distinguish  species  are  shown  in  the  second  column. 
In  this  and  similar  State  reports,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  call  woods  by  their  proper  name  with  a  view  of  standardizing 
nomenclature.  Common  names  vary  considerably  according  to  locality  but 
botanists  as  a  rule  are  in  agreement  as  to  the  scientific  names.  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  and  among  those  shown  in  the  above  table  are  hickory, 
beech,  locust,  and  sassafras.  It  will  be  noted  that  two  botanical  names  are 
given  for  these  woods.  The  first  set  is  used  by  the  Forest  Service  as  given  in 
the  publication  issued  by  the  Federal  Government  entitled  "The  Check  List  of 
the  Forest  Trees  of  the  United  States."  The  second  set  is  from  the  seventh 
edition  of  Gray's  Botany  which  Is  used  as  a  standard  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forestry. 

Thirteen  of  the  species  shown  in  the  above  table  are  foreign  woods,  the 
most  prominent  being  Spanish  cedar,  and  mahogany,  followed  by  ebony  and 
teak.  Those  accustomed  to  purchasing  foreign  woods  in  the  form  of  logs, 
flitches,  or  lumber  may  regard  the  average  cost  of  these  woods  as  excessive. 
This  is  because  a  part  of  the  supply  of  these  woods  is  purchased  in  the  form  of 
thin  veneer  which,  in  order  to  be  included  in  the  tables  of  this  report,  was 
reduced  to  feet  board  measure  with  no  allowance  for  waste  or  the  cost  of 
production. 


THE  WOODS  GROWN  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Of  the  seventy-two  woods  which  the  manufacturers  reported  using,  the  en- 
tire amount  of  only  six  was  home  grown.  These  were  aspen,  (or  popple), 
mountain  laurel,  sometimes  called  kalmia,  black  locust,  sassafras,  sumach 
and  willow.  The  forests  in  the  State  also  furnished  a  part  of  the  supply 
of  thirty-six  other  woods,  making  an  aggregate  of  State-grown  material  used 
equal  to  a  little  more  than  28%  of  the  total  consumption. 

Instead  of  arranging  the  woods  in  the  order  of  the  quantity  consumed,  as 
in  Table  1,  they  are  shown  in  Table  2  alphabetically  according  to  their 
generic  names.  This  arrangement  throws  together  consecutively  the  birches, 
the  cedars,  the  oaks,  the  maples,  and  the  pines,  and  allows  an  easy  compari- 
son of  amounts  of  each  species  used,  and  if  desired,  an  aggregate  of  any  of 
them  can  be  made  readily.  For  a  more  convenient  comparison  of  the  home- 
grown woods  with  those  grown  out  of  the  State,  not  only  the  quantities  of 
these  two  classes  are  given  for  each  species  but  also  the  per  cent,  which 
each  class  represents. 


Table  2. 


-Summary  of  State-grown  and  shipped-in  wood  used  in  Pennsylvania, 

year  ending  June,  1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Grown 

in 

Pennsyl- 

van 

ia. 

S 

t».XJ 

-M 

a 

C^ 

Grown 

Out 

of 

Pennsylvania. 

1 

S 

a 

3* 

a> 

Cf 

04 

o 


Applewood,    

Ash,    

Aspen    (popple). 

Balsam  flr 

Basswood,     


Beech,     

Birch,    

Boxwood,    

Buckeye,     yellow. 
Butternut,    


Cedar,    red,     

Cedar,    southern    white. 
Cedar,   western  red,    . . . . 

Cherry,    black,    

Chestnut 


Congo 

Cottonwood,    ... 

Cucumber 

Cypress    (bald), 
Dogwood,     


Doncella,     . . . 
Douglas  flr,   . 

ElK>ny,    

Elm,    cork,    . 
Elm,    white. 


Eucalyptus,     . 
French  briar. 
Gum,    black. 
Gum,     cotton. 
Hemlock 


Hemlock,    western. 

Hickory,     

Holly,    American,    .. 

Hornbeam,     

Laurel,  mountain,    . 


87,435 

6,568,952 

30,000 


7,933,764 

27.556,900 
9,826,61^ 

""'184," 666  I 
79,500 

17,500 


1,802,880 
22,479,333 


88,500 
235,600 


140,122 


50.71 

45.9L' 

100.  W) 

42^43 

68.47 
52.73 

" "56.76 
91.58 

1.99 


85,000 
7,735,675 


154,600 
846,300 


272,716 
31,217,942 

'"8!367,"596 


397,184 
,1,000 


66.20 
43.80 


1.40 
67.05 

"ssisi 


23.00 

8.72 


5.50 

'72!  55 


46.87 

"72.59 
100.00 


40,000 
10,765,072 

12,687,400 

8,808, 96S 

32,416 

140,200 

7,310 

861,000 

3,737,300 

55,000 

920,613 

28,846,764 


49.29 
54.08 

m'M 

57.57 

31.53 

47.27 

100.00 

43.24 

8.42 

98.01 

100.00 

100.00 

33.80 

56. 2C 


60,000 

100.00 

6,247,350 

98.60 

ll.n,800 

32.95 

23,195,290 

100.00 

24,015 

14.63 

10 

100.00 

3,364,138 

100.00 

134,777 

100.00 

517,600 

77.00 

8,862,343 

91.28 

5,000 

100.00 

81,800 

100.00! 

4,684,444 

94.50 

5,957,687 

100.00 

11,809,930 

27.45  , 

500,000 

100.00 

9,485,659 

53.13 

61,000 

100.00 

160,000 

27.41 

172,435 

14,304,627 

30,000 

40,000 

18,698,836 

40,244,300 
18,635,582 

32,416 
324,200 

86.810 

878,500 

3,737,300 

55.000 

2,723,493 

51,326,097 

60,000 

6,33o,8'.0 

351,400 

23,195,290 

1&4,137 

10 

3,36^».138 

134,777 

67:;,  1:00 

9,708,643 

5,000 
81,800 

4,957,160 

5,957,687 

43,027,872 

500,000 

17,853,255 

61,000 

647,184 

1,000 


;! 
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-Summary  of  State-grown  and  shipped-in  wood  used  In  Pennsylvania, 
year  ending  June,  1912 — Continued. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Lignum  vltae 

I/OfHist,    bln«>k,    

Mahoiean.v 

Maple,    rod    and   silver. 
Maple,    sugar 


Oak,    red 

Oak,    white, 
Olive  wood, 
Perslmnion. 
Pine,    loblolly. 


Pine, 
Pine, 
Pine, 
Pine. 
Pine, 


longleat, 
Norway, 
pitch,     ... 
scrub.     ... 
shortleaf. 


Pine,    Hugai',     

Pine,    we.stern  wiiite. 
Pine,    we.stern  yellow, 

Pine,    white,    

P.ed  gum,    


Redwood, 
Kosewood, 
Sassafras, 
Satinwood. 
Sarbo 


Spanish  cedar, 

Spruce 

Spruce,    Sitka, 

Sumach 

Sycamore,   


Tamarack,    

Teak,     

Walnut,    Itlack 

Walnut,     Circassian, 
Welchsel    roots,     


Willow,     black, 
Yellow   loplar, 


Total, 


Grown   in 

Pen 

nsyl- 

van 

ia. 

• 

a 

>^ 

a 

n 

01 

1^ 

Grown     Out    of 
Pennsylvania. 


*^J2 


a 
o 

u 

« 

Hi 


o 


505,850 


3,073,275 
35,4S2,20C 

25,&S1,3$2 
4],r)3<;.3M 


25,000 

4,432.300 

105,500 

10, OOP 


69,236,764 
5,500 


50 


1,786,400 

500 

31.603 

300 

"  448  ,'765 


100.00 


53.81 
64.56  I 

30.63  I 
42.30 


41.69 

4.42 

.01 


43.07 
.02 


100.00 


8.7U 


100.00 
4.53 

.74 

"56! 70 


25,000 
13,013.636 

313,683,63? 


100.00 
22.94 


28.15 


2,050 

100.00 

3,680.264 

2,638,000 

19,473,606 

100.00 
46.19 
35.44 

58,156,208 

56.&->3.711 

480 

113,010 

51,241,544 

69.37 

57.70 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

108,577.308 
2,302,340 
6,198,500 
2,280,595 

149,734,213 

100.00 

"hk'.ki 

95.58 
99.99 

1,213,700 

3,070,500 

830,000 

91,512,995 

22,859,644 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

56.93 

99.98 

506,682 
6,185 

100.00 
100.00 

120 
30 

100.00 
100.00 

5,812,660 

18,752,628 

15,000 

100.00 

91.30 

100.00 

665,470 

96.47 

40,000 

65,.->90 

338, 910 

108,140 

30 

99.26 
100.00 

43.30 
100.00 
lOO.Ofl 

'   43)707",  355 

77!66 

800,536,018 

71.85 

2,060 

50:),850 

3.680,254 

5,711,2r7r> 

54,955,805 

83,837.570 

98,190,0t;O 

480 

113,010 

51,241,544 

108,577,308 

2,327,340 

10,630,700 

2,386,09'. 

149,744.213 

1,213,700 

3,070,500 

830,000 

160,749.759 

22,865,144 

506,682 

6,185 

50 

120 


5,812,660 

^,539,028 

15,000 

500 

697,073 

40,300 

65,590 

782,615 

108,140 

30 

25.000 
56,720,991 


71.85      1,114,219,660 


SPECIFIC  DESCRIPTIONS. 
Notwithstanding  tlie  very  general  substitution  of  other  materials  like  con- 
crete, metals,  stone,  and  clay  for  wood  there  is  no  clear  indication  that  the 
call  for  lumber  and  other  forest  products  is  decreasing  at  this  time.  With 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  changing  conditions  which  are  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  trade,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what  the  future  will 
bring  forth.  As  it  is  there  is  a  large  demand  for  lumber  of  all  kinds  and  es- 
pecially for  the  better  grades  of  native  woods.  If  there  were  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  timber  now  as  there  appeared  to  be  fifty  years  or  more  ago,  there 
would  be  less  reason  for  making  a  study  of  this  kind;  but  on  account  of  the 
growing  shortage  of  commercial  timber  it  is  most  important  that  investiga- 
tions be  made  to  determine  the  qualities  of  woods  that  best  fit  them  for  a 
particular  use.  With  this  in  view,  this  section  of  the  report  has  been  de- 
voted to  a  brief  account  of  the  several  woods  used  by  the  manufacturers. 
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In  dealing  with  the  properties  of  woods  in  the  following  paragraphs  a 
graded  set  of  terms,  such  as  hard,  very  hard,  fairly  hard,  soft  very  soft 
etc.  is  used.  These  terms  of  course  indicate  an  approximate  scale  and 
apply  only  to  the  average  run  of  woods,  as  many  conditions  governing  the 
growth  of  the  tree  affect  materially  the  structure  of  the  wood  so  that  the  same 
kind  appears  to  have  slightly  different  qualities.  Generally  the  scale  of  terms 
used  will  serve  to  give  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  properties  of  woods  To 
prevent  confusion  in  their  application .  efforts  have  been  made  not  to  use  them 
too  loosely.  The  schedule  setting  forth  the  terms  showing  the  relative  grada- 
tions to  which  ail  descriptions  of  qualities  conform  will  be  found  on  page  60 
By  reference  to  this  schedule  the  properties  of  the  woods  described  may  read- 
ily be  studied  and  compared. 

Lumbermen  divide  woods  into  two  general  classes,  hardwoods  and  soft- 
woods. This  classification  is  not  based  so  much  upon  the  qualities  of  hard- 
ness and  softness  as  upon  distinction  which  custom  has  standardized  because  It 
is  practical  and  holds  true  generally.  Hardwoods  are  trees  with  broad  leaves, 
while  the  softwoods  have  the  needle  leaf. 

THE  SOFTWOODS. 
There  are  nineteen  species  of  conifers  going  into  final  manufacture  in 
Pennsylvania.  Ten  of  them  are  pines,  constituting  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
total  consumption,  and  of  these  the  supply  of  seven  is  obtained  entirely  from 
other  states,  and  of  the  three  home-grown  species,  scrub  and  pitch  pine  are 
required  In  relatively  small  amounts,  leaving  white  pine  the  foremost  soft- 
wood representative  of  the  Pennsylvania  forests.  Pine  lumber  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  most  valuable  wood  that  the  earth  produces  and  the  species 
that  are  used  In  Pennsylvania  together  with  the  other  softwoods  are  described 
m  the  order  of  quantity  as  follows: 

PINES. 

White  Pine  (Pinus  Strohus). 

White  pine  was  the  first  lumber  tree  in  Pennsylvania  that  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  lumbermen.  It  was  not  found  in  this  State  in  thick  stands  of 
vast  areas  like  the  white  pine  in  the  Lake  regions  and  parts  of  New 
England ,  but  It  grew  plentifully  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  trees  were 
generally  of  large  development,  and  in  the  early  years  of  lumbering,  Pennsyl- 
vania trees  contributed  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  white  pine  cut  of  the 
country.  In  1880  the  estimated  cut  of  white  pine  in  Pennsylvania  amounted  to 
380,000,000  feet,  in  1900,  221,000,000  feet,  and  in  1910  only  92.000.000  feet. 
In  a  few  localities  the  remnants  of  the  original  stands  are  still  being  cut  and 
here  and  there  trees  are  found  scattered  among  the  hemlocks  and  hardwoods, 
besides  the  second  growth  that  helps  to  make  up  the  supply.  White  pine 
reproduces  vigorously  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  State  under  favorable  con- 
ditions grows  with  astonishing  rapidity.  In  quantity,  it  is  the  most  used  of 
any  wood  for  manufacture  in  Pennsylvania,  and  owing  to  its  valuable 
qualities  of  being  light,  soft,  comparatively  durable,  of  whitish  color,  easily 
worked,  and  holding  Its  shape  when  in  place,  it  is  called  for  by  the  factories 
comprising  thirty-two  of  the  fifty-four  industries.  The  largest  quantity  was 
used  for  making  planing  mill  products  and  general  mill  work,  and  the 
next  largest  for  boxes,  these  two  industries  accounting  for  71%  of  the  supply 
going  to  the  Pennsylvania  factories.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  white  pine 
cut  for  Pennsylvania  was  only  2 ,  000 ,  000  feet  more  than  the  reported  quantity 
of  home-grown  wood  used.   This  gives  white  pine  the  distinction  of  being  con- 
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sumed  by  manufacturers  in  the  largest  proportion  of  the  amount  cut  In  the 
State  of  any  home  grown  tree  that  Is  Important  in  the  production  of  lumber. 

Table  3.— Consumption  of  White  Pine,  year  ending  June,   1912. 
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♦Less  than  1-100  of  1  per  cent. 

Shortleaf  Pine  (Pinus  cchinata). 
In  quantity  shortleaf  pine  is  the  most  important  yellow  pine  used  by  the 
Pennsylvania  wood  users.  It  was  demanded,  next  to  white  pine,  in  the 
largest  amount  of  any  wood  going  into  final  manufacture  in  the  State. 
Twenty-four  industries  report  using  this  wood ,  but  over  ninety-one  per  cent,  of 
the  total  went  to  three  of  them:  boxes,  planing  mill  products,  and  car  con- 
struction. Shortleaf  pine  grows  in  Pennsylvania  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  is 
sawed  into  lumber;  but  the  manufacturers  report  the  use  of  the  home  cut 
wood  in  very  small  quantities  and  purchase  almost  their  entire  supply  in 
the  southern  states.  Shortleaf  pine  is  a  soft,  yellow  wood  with  considerable 
sap  and  has  wider  rings  than  the  longleaf  pine.    Its  qualities  may  be  indicated 
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as  intermediate  or  coarse  grained,  moderately  hard,  dense,  tough  and 
elastic,  strong,  stiff,  durable,  resinous,  moderately  stable,  rather  eacy  to 
work,  and  takes  paint  well.  It  is  not  infrequently  bought  and  sold  as  longleaf 
pine,  especially  that  coming  from  the  Gulf  states.  The  Virginia  and  Carolina 
shortleaf  pine  is  generally  handled  under  the  name  North  Carolina  pine, 
being  a  mixture  of  loblolly  and  shortleaf  in  the  proportion  of  about  four 
to  one. 

Table  4.— Consumption  of  Shortleaf  Pine,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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Longleaf  Pine  (Pinus  palustris). 
For  strength,  stiffness,  and  durability,  longleaf  pine  is  considered  superior 
to  other  species  of  yellow  pine.  The  distinguishing  features  of  the  wood  are 
its  narrow  rings  and  its  relatively  small  proportion  of  sapwood.  It  Is  hard, 
with  fine  straight  grain,  dense,  moderately  heavy,  elastic,  tough;  splits 
rather  easily,  is  fairly  hard  to  work,  and  does  not  take  paint  well.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  all  that  is  used  in  the  State  is  consumed  in  car  building,  al- 
though seventeen  other  industries  reported  Its  use  in  varying  small  amounts. 
The  most  prominent  among  these  are  planing  mill  products,  ship  building,  and 
the  manufacture  of  tanks  and  silos. 
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Table  5. — Consumption  of  Longleaf  Pine,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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Loblolly  Pine  (Pinus  taeda). 

Loblolly  pine  does  not  grow  in  Pennsylvania  though  it  has  a  wide  range 
extending  from  southern  Maryland  through  all  the  southern  states  and  ex- 
tends as  far  west  as  Texas.  Most  of  that  used  in  Pennsylvania  was  re- 
ported as  coming  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  in  which  states  It  con- 
stitutes the  largest  proportion  of  the  lumber  production.  It  is  a  soft,  wide 
ringed,  thick  sapped,  yellow  pine.  It  has  very  coarse  straight  grain,  is 
moderately  hard,  strong  and  durable,  resinous,  brittle,  easy  to  season  and 
work,  and  takes  paint  well.  It  closely  resembles  shortleaf  pine  and  meets 
similar  uses,  so  that  no  attempt  is  ever  made  to  distinguish  it  commercially. 
Over  51,000,000  feet  is  demanded  yearly  by  the  Pennsylvania  wood  users 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  but  over  nine-tenths  is  reported  by  the  box 
makers  and  the  manufacturers  of  sash,  doors,  blinds,  and  other  planing  mill 
products. 


Table  6.— Consumption  of  Loblolly  Pine,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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Pitch  Pine  (Pinus  rigida). 
Pitch  pine  furnishes  the  largest  amount  of  yellow  pine  lumber  that  is 
cut  in  Pennsylvania.  The  tree  has  a  large  proportion  of  sapwood  and  is  de- 
cidedly resinous.  It  grows  scatteringly  throughout  the  State  and  is  more 
extensively  used  than  the  total  in  Table  7  would  indicate,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  after  it  is  cut  into  lumber  it  is  difficult  for  the  manufacturer  to 
identify  it.  The  wood  is  very  brittle,  of  medium  weight,  hard,  coarse 
grained,  weak,  stiff,  durable,  and  does  not  hold  paint.  Its  principal  use  in 
Pennsylvania  for  manufacturing  is  for  boxes  and  crates,  though  it  meets  a 
wider  demand  for  structural  work  and  for  other  uses  where  rough  timber  is 
required  without  further  manufacture. 

Table  7. — Consumption  of  Pitch  Pine,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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4.432,200 

6.198,500 
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Western  White  Pine  (Pinus  monticola). 
This  is  not  the  species  which  produces  the  white  pine  lumber  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Lake  states,  hut  in  appearance  the  wood  closely  resembles 
eastern  white  pine  and  is  suitable  for  most  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
eastern  wood  is  used.  Idaho,  western  Montana,  and  Washington  supplied 
the  most  of  it  used  in  Pennsylvania.  The  industries  demanding  it  are  the 
makers  of  planing  mill  products  and  the  car  builders. 

Table  8.— Consumption  of  Western  White  Pine,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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20,600 
20,000 
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Scrub  Pine  (Pinus  virginiana). 
This  tree  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  coastal  plain  region  from  New  York 
to  Virginia,  and  for  that  reason  is  found  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  more 
extensively  than  in  Pennsylvania.  Its  range  extends  from  the  clay  ridges 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  westward  and  northward  into  the  foot- 
hills and  mountain  regions,  scattered  among  the  hardwoods.  The  common 
names  in  different  localities  are:  Jersey  pine,  nigger  pine,  and  bastard  pine. 
On  cut  over  areas  restocking  is  heavy  and  springs  up  rapidly  but  the  reproduc- 
tion is  best  on  old  fields  where  in  some  localities  it  forms  thick  stands.  It 
grows  more  slowly  than  loblolly  or  shortleaf  and  only  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  trees  reach  a  size  large  enough  for  lumber.  It  has  coarse, 
straight  grain,  wide  sapwood,  and  is  very  brittle,  soft,  moderately 
strong,  stiff,  splits  rather  easily,  is  fairly  durable  and  resinous.  It 
can  be  recognized  readily  by  its  short  dark  green  needles ,  two  in  a  sheath , 
and  by  the  fact  that  cones  generally  remain  on  the  trees  several  years  after 
they  have  dropped  their  seed.  In  Virginia  the  box  makers  and  excelsior 
manufacturers  use  large  quantities  of  this  wood,  while  in  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  it  is  cut  into  railroad  ties,  converted  into  boxes  and  crates,  and, 
to  a  limited  extent,  is  used  for  building  materials.  In  Pennsylvania  a 
quantity  equal  to  the  entire  cut  of  yellow  pine  went  to  the  box  makers. 
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Table  9.--Consumptlon  of  Scrub  Pine,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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Norway  Pine  or  Red  Pine  (Pinus  resinosa). 
Pennsylvania  is  the  southern  limit  of  the  range  of  Norway  or  red  pine.  It 
occurs  in  the  State  infrequently  on  higher  elevations,  scattered  with  hard- 
woods. The  reddish  color  of  the  bark  is  the  easiest  means  of  identification. 
It  is  most  commonly  cut  into  lumber  in  the  New  England  states  and  in  the 
Lake  states  near  the  Canadian  border.  All  that  has  been  said  of  white  pine 
generally  applies  to  Norway  pine.  The  two  trees  grow  mixed  together  and  are 
marketed  in  most  cases  indiscriminately  as  white  pine,  the  other  constituting 
only  a  relatively  small  per  cent,  of  the  consignment.  It  differs  from  white  pine 
in  that  it  is  slightly  heavier,  harder,  and  more  resinous.  Where  color  is  a  con- 
sideration, red  pine  is  separately  specified  and  this  accounts  for  the  dis- 
tinction that  the  manufacturers  make  who  reported  it  separately  for  this 
investigation.  When  sold  alone  as  Norway  pine  it  grades  lower  than  white 
pine.  None  of  that  used  in  Pennsylvania  was  reported  as  growing  within 
the  State.  It  has  fine,  straight  grain,  medium  sapwood,  is  moderately  hard, 
fairly  dense,  of  medium  weight,  moderately  strong,  stiff,  non-elastic,  fairly 
brittle,  readily  split  and  easily  seasoned,  easy  to  work  and  keeps  its  shape. 

Table  10. — Consumption  of  Norway  Pine,  year  ending  June,   1912. 
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Sugar  Pine  (Pinus  lamhertiana). 
Sugar  pine  is  the  largest  pine  tree  in  the  United  States  and  is  cut  almost 
entirely  in  California.  The  name  is  due  to  a  sugary  substance  which  exudes 
from  the  tree  when  the  wood  is  bruised.  It  is  a  true  white  pine  and  the  wood , 
except  for  its  being  slightly  more  resinous,  is  quite  similar  in  appearance  to 
eastern  white  pine.  The  uses  of  the  two  pines  are  almost  identical,  and  for 
a  number  of  purposes  the  western  wood  is  substituted  for  the  eastern.  Sugar 
pine  has  a  fine  straight  grain,  narrow  sapwood,  is  soft,  fairly  dense,  of  very 
light  weight,  moderately  strong,  stiff,  non-elastic,  easily  split  and  seasoned, 
and  very  easy  to  work.  Over  a  million  feet  are  annually  demanded  by  the 
Pennsylvania  manufacturers.  The  largest  quantity  goes  to  the  producers  of 
sash,  doors,  and  blinds.  It  is  also  demanded  in  considerable  quantities  for 
foundry  patterns  and  for  special  uses  in  store  and  office  fixtures. 

Table  11.— Consumption  of  Sugar  Pine,   year  ending  June,   1912. 
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Western  Yellow  Pine  (Pinus  ponderosa). 
This  species  next  to  Douglas  fir  is  more  extensively  cut  into  lumber  than  any 
of  the  other  western  woods,  and  in  the  western  and  central  states  is  used 
for  every  purpose  for  which  wood  can  be  employed.  Its  range  includes  nearly 
all  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  coast  states.  On  the  market  it  goes  to  a 
large  extent  as  white  pine.  Sometimes  it  is  called  California  white  pine  and  in 
the  eastern  states  dealers  give  it  assumed  names,  as  in  Philadelphia  it  was 
found  being  sold  as  maraschino  white  pine.  The  wood  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  closely  resembles  white  pine  and  by  ocular  examination  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish.  It  is,  however,  a  true  yellow  pine,  fine  grained,  and  al- 
though somewhat  heavier  and  more  resinous  than  white  pine,  meets  a  number 
of  uses  for  which  white  pine  has  heretofore  been  used.  It  is  a  cheaper  wood 
and  for  that  reason  is  a  valuable  lumber  tree  and  has  great  possibilities. 
Box  makers  and  the  planing  mills  are  the  industries  using  it  most  extensively 
in  Pennsylvania. 
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Table  12.— Consumption  of  Western  Yellow  Pine,  year  ending  June.  1912. 
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HEMLOCKS. 
Hemlock  (Tsuga  canadensis). 
Although  the  cut  in  Pennsylvania  is  over  150  times  the  amount  the  manu- 
facturers use,  it  is  interesting  to  note  than  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  hem- 
lock going  into  further  manufacture  came  from  other  states.  In  1912  Penn- 
sylvania ranked  third  in  the  production  of  hemlock  lumber,  being  surpassed  by 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Of  the  imported  wood,  West  Virginia  and  New 
York  furnished  the  largest  amount.  This  is  the  eastern  species  of  the  hem- 
lock, that  grows  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia  and  as  far  west  as  Minnesota. 
It  is  light,  brittle,  cross  grained,  and  coarse.  It  is  more  difficult  to  work 
than  the  pines  and  has  more  of  a  tendency  to  warp  and  twist.  It  is,  however, 
strong  and  stiff  and  non-resinous,  holds  nails  well,  and  is  fairly  durable. 
It  is  cheaper  than  similar  grades  of  the  principal  pines,  and  in  the  east 
central  states  it  is  more  largely  used  than  any  other  wood  for  framing, 
sheathing,  and  other  uses  of  rough  lumber  in  building  construction.  Among 
the  factories  of  the  State,  the  box  industry  and  that  of  the  planing  mills 
use  the  largest  amounts  of  this  wood,  but  ten  other  industries  demand  small 
quantities  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 


Western  Hemlock  (Tsuga  heterophylla). 
Another  species  of  hemlock  was  found  being  used  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  it  is  the  kind  that  grows  only  in  the  far  western 
states  commonly  known  as  western  hemlock  to  distinguish  it  from  the  eastern 
wood.  This  tree  usually  attains  larger  sizes  than  the  eastern  hemlock,  but, 
like  the  latter,  is  found  in  association  with  other  species  and  seldom  in  pure 
stands.  It  ranges  from  two  to  five  feet  in  diameter  and  when  cut  into 
lumber,  generally  classes  higher,  showing  less  defects  than  its  eastern  relative. 
It  is  used  by  only  one  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  the  makers  of  tanks  and  silos. 


H 
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Table  13.— Consumption  of  Hemlock,   year  ending  June,   1912. 
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CYPRESS. 
(Taxodium  distichum) 
In  Pennsylvania  cypress  next  to  yellow  pine  is  the  most  widely  used  of  any 
lumber  coming  from  the  southern  states.  It  is  typically  a  swamp  tree  of 
the  southeastern  coast  and  gulf  region  and  up  the  Mississippi  Basin  as  far 
as  Missouri.  The  wood  is  light,  soft,  straight-grained,  and  of  fine  texture. 
Though  more  difficult  than  some  woods  to  season  properly,  it  holds  its  shape 
when  thoroughly  dried  and  is  one  of  the  most  durable  woods  for  which  the 
manufacturers  call.  These  qualities  make  it  desirable  for  many  purposes. 
The  planing  mills  use  the  largest  quantities,  not  only  for  porch,  cornice,  and 
other  exterior  work,  but  also  for  doors,  sash,  panels,  moulding  and  other 
interior  finish.  The  other  seventeen  industries  in  the  State  demanding  this 
wood  and  the  quantities  used  are  listed  in  the  following  table: 
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Table  14.— Consumption  of  Cypress  (Bald),  year  ending  June,   1912. 
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SPRUCE. 

Two  species  of  eastern  spruce,  namely,  red  and  white,  and  one  north- 
western species,  Sitka  spruce,  are  reported  by  the  Pennsylvania  manufactur- 
ers. It  is  impossible  from  the  information  obtained  to  present  separate 
statistics  for  the  eastern  species.  The  red  spruce,  the  species  common  in  New 
York,  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire,  is  the  tree  appearing  on  the  mountains  in 
various  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1912  spruce  was  reported  cut  by  129  saw- 
mills of  the  State.  The  white  spruce  came  into  the  State  largely  by  water 
through  the  Great  Lakes,  from  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota,  where 
it  is  the  common  lumber  tree.  In  appearance,  qualities  and  sizes  white 
spruce  resembles  red  spruce.  Spruce  lumber  irrespective  of  species  is  being 
substituted  for  white  pine,  especially  in  constructive  work,  box  making, 
tanks  and  silo  manufacture,  and  many  other  less  important  places  where  white 
pine  was  formerly  used.  Compared  with  it,  however,  spruce  is  weaker,  less 
durable,  more  brittle,  harder  to  work,  whiter  and  of  finer  grain.  It  is  non- 
resinous  and  therefore  valuable  for  containers  of  foodstuffs.  The  western 
wood,  Sitka  spruce,  comes  from  Washington  and  is  used  for  a  few  special  pur- 
poses.    The  planing  mills  reported  its  entire  amount. 
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Table  15.— Consumption  of  Spruce,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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33  63 
43  40 
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26  00 
26  00 
30  00 
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42  00 

43  OO 
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20  00 
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$255,211 
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31,464 

15,474 

14,075 
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8,290 
3,000 
3.000 


2,280 
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381 
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43 
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975,850 
176,360 
189,700 
200,000 

190,000 


44,000 


10,000 
1,000 


1,786,400 


13,673,520 

1,823,384 

1,177,936 

818,000 

228,800 

325,500 
179,988 
191,000 
100,000 
100,000 


87,700 
36.000 

7',666 

1,500 

1.300 

1.000 

10,000 

18,752,628 


DOUGLAS  FIR. 
(Pseudotsuga  taxifolia). 
Over  three  and  a  third  million  feet  of  Douglas  fir,  often  called  Oregon  pine, 
is  brought  from  the  far  western  states  to  Pennsylvania  to  meet  the  demands 
of  three  industries:  Ship  building,  planing  mill  products,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  tanks  and  silos.  It  is  primarily  reported  for  structural  work,  be- 
cause it  possesses  superior  tensile  strength,  and,  because  it  grows  in  large 
sizes  and  timbers  of  large  dimensions  are  readily  obtainable.  In  this  latter 
respect  it  is  the  chief  competitor  of  longleaf  pine  in  the  eastern  and  middle 
states.  It  is  also  valuable  as  a  decorative  wood ,  owing  to  its  attractive  grain 
and  figure  and  the  fact  that  it  takes  stain  readily.  This  accounts  for  its 
rapid  growth  in  popularity  in  recent  years  for  doors,  moulding,  wainscot- 
ing, stairwork,  and  for  other  interior  finish. 
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Table  16.— Consumption  of  Douglas  Fir,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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Ship  and  boat  building 2,521,000 

Tanks   and   silos,    450,000 

Machine    construction 200,000 

Planing   mill   products,    ;  108,500 

Car    construction,     70,238 

Miscellaneous,     14,400 

Total 3,364,m 
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$42  41 

13.37 

43  33 

5.94 
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3.23 
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2.09 
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.43 
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lOO.OO 
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19,500 

10,260 

4,701 
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720 

$145,296 


2,521,000 

450,000 

200,000 

108.500 

70,238 

14,400 

3,364,138 


CEDARS. 

Red  Cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana). 

The  Pennsylvania  wood  users  report  the  use  of  three  woods  known  as  ced- 
ars. Two  of  them  grow  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  is  a  western  wood. 
Red  cedar,  often  called  juniper,  has  a  range  covering  all  the  state?!  east  and 
several  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  now  commercially  most  abundant 
in  Tennessee  and  southward.  The  Pennsylvania  factories  consume  annually 
861,000  feet  of  this  and  only  about  two  per  cent,  was  cut  in  the  State.  It 
was  called  for  by  nine  industries ,  the  most  important  of  which  were  makers  of 
professional  instruments,  including  the  lead  pencil  makers,  planing  mill 
products,   furniture  and  caskets. 

Table  17. — Consumption  of  Red  Cedar,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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Planing   mill   products 

Furniture,      

Caskets     and     coffins 

Dairymen's,  poulterers'  and 
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Brushes 

Boxes  and  crates,    packing 

Manual  training  practice  (sloyd). 
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17,500 
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Western  Red  Cedar  (Thuja  plicata). 
The  western  cedar  is  the  largest  cedar  that  grows  and  it  is  the  foremost 
shingle  wood  of  the  country.  It  is  commonly  cut  into  wide  boards  and  plank 
and  is  more  abundant  than  eastern  cedar,  but  the  wood  is  lighter,  weaker, 
softer,  less  durable,  and  more  spongy  in  texture.  The  red  cedars  are  so  named 
on  account  of  the  color  of  the  heartwood  and  the  white  cedar  on  account 
of  its  lack  of  color.  The  planing  mills  are  the  only  class  of  factories  bring- 
ing the  western  red  cedar  into  Pennsylvania. 

Southern  White  Cedar  (Chamaecyparis  thyoides). 
Southern  white  cedar  grows  principally  near  the  Atlantic  Coast  on  lowlands 
and  is  best  developed  in  states  from  New  Jersey  southward.  The  western 
limit  of  its  range  is  in  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
none  of  the  wood  the  manufacturers  used  was  State-grown.  The  boat  builders 
and  the  tank  and  silo  makers  accounted  for  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  all  the 
nearly  four  million  feet  used  in  the  State.  White  cedar  lumber  is  readily 
seasoned,  easily  worked,  splits  straight,  and  is  regarded  the  most  durable 
of  any  of  the  domestic  woods.  It  possesses  a  remarkably  straight,  fine  grain 
and  a  fine  compact  structure.  It  is  probable  that  a  small  per  cent,  of  this 
wood  reported  as  white  cedar  may  have  been  the  northern  white  cedar  often 
called  arbor vitae  (Thuja  occidentalis) .  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  informa- 
tion received  to  indicate  it.  Arborvitae  is  found  on  high  elevations  as  far 
south  as  North  Carolina  but  south  of  New  York  State  rarely  attains  sufficient 
size  to  be  of  any  commercial   importance. 

Table  18. — Consumption  of  Cedar,   Southern  White,  year  ending  June,   1912. 
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Furniture,     
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1,081,000 
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3,737,300 


68.34 
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2.68 
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2,000 
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$155,986 


2,554,000 

1,081,000 

100,000 

1,300 

1,000 


.8,737.300 


REDWOOD 

(Sequoia  sempervirens). 

This  tree  is  closely  related  to  the  famous  "Big  Trees,"  which  attain  the 
largest  size  of  any  known  tree.  Practically  all  of  the  redwood  lumber 
produced  in  this  country  comes  from  California.  Redwood,  and  the  sugar 
pine,  the  other  California  wood  described  above,  are  the  highest  priced 
softwoods  that  the  Pennsylvania  manufacturers  report.  Owing  io  its  fine 
texture,  great  durability,  stability  in  place,  and  excellent  quality,  redwood 
is  more  and  more  entering  the  eastern  markets  in  spite  of  its  cost.  Its  name 
is  due  to  the  red  color  of  its  wood,  which  fades  when  long  exposed  to  the 
weather. 
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Table  19.— Consumption  of  Redwood,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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TAMARACK. 

(Larix  laricina). 

Pennsylvania  marks  the  southern  limit  of  the  eastern  species  of  tamarack. 
Of  the  limited  quantity  of  lumber  used  by  the  factories,  a  small  per  cent,  was 
from  timbers  cut  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  State.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly a  swamp  tree,  but  the  wood  in  its  physical  properties  is  similar  to 
southern  pine,  although  it  is  claimed  to  be  more  durable.  In  quality  it  is 
hard,  dense,  moderately  heavy,  strong,  very  stiff,  moderately  tough,  elastic, 
hard  to  split,  difficult  to  work,  non-resinotPs,  and  with  an  intermittent  grain. 
Only  two  industries  in  Pennsylvania  reported  the  use  of  tamarack.  It  went 
for  parts  in  boat  building  and  to  the  planing  mills  for  finished  material  used 
in  house  construction. 

BALSAM  FIR. 

(AMes  balsamea.) 

Balsam  fir  is  found  growing  in  Pennsylvania,  but  being  near  the  southern 
limit  of  its  range  the  trees  are  of  small  size  and  of  little  commercial  value. 
In  the  Lake  states  and  in  New  England,  as  well  as  throughout  the  whole 
of  Canada,  this  tree  grows  in  swamps,  usually  associated  with  tamarack, 
black  spruce,  white  cedar,  etc.  It  appears  also  on  the  uplands,  but  it  is 
much  less  common.  The  wood  is  soft,  weak,  and  perishable,  but  has  long, 
tough,  colorless  fibers,  which  make  it  valuable  in  paper  manufacture.  Like 
black  spruce,   its  principal  use  is  for  pulp. 

In  Canada  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  this  wood  is  said  to  be  cut  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  lumber  serves  many  of  the  purposes  for  which  spruce  is  de- 
manded, but  in  Pennsylvania  the  planing  mills  were  the  only  class  of  manu- 
facturers reporting  it. 

THE  HARDWOODS. 

In  the  use  of  wood  for  making  articles  of  final  form  a  larger  quantity  of 
softwood  is  demanded  than  of  hardwood;  but  the  hardwoods  meet  a  greater 
number  of  uses  than  softwoods  and  are  more  important  as  to  distribution 
among   the   various    industries.    The   hardwoods   form   about   forty-five   per 
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cent,  of  the  total  lumber  cut  in  the  State,  and  of  the  thirty-five  kinds  reported 
for  manufacture,  exclusive  of  the  imported  foreign  woods,  all  but  five  were 
cut  wholly  or  in  part  within  the  State,  while  of  the  twenty-three  conifers 
or  softwoods  a  portion  of  the  supply  of  only  thirteen  were  returned  as  State- 
grown. 

OAKS. 

The  oaks  are  the  leading  hardwoods  consumed  by  the  Pennsylvania  wood 
users.  In  trade  the  wood  of  the  oaks  is  separated  into  two  general  classes, 
white  oaks  and  red  oaks,  but  the  botanist's  classification,  which  is  based  on 
difference  in  flower,  fruit,  and  leaf,  divides  the  oaks  into  more  than  fifty 
species.  The  manufacturer  bases  his  distinction  upon  the  qualities  of  the 
v/ood.  The  white  oaks  possess  an  even  grain  and  fine  texture,  and  are 
usually  strong,  hard,  heavy,  tough,  dense,  and  durable  but  difficult  to 
season;  the  red  oaks  are  less  strong  and  durable,  and  not  so  dense, 
but  more  easily  worked  because  softer,  more  easily  kiln-dried  and,  on  ac- 
count of  being  more  porous  they  take  stains  and  varnish  more  readily.  Oak 
is  brought  into  Pennsylvania  in  greater  quantities  than  any  other  wood  ex- 
cept shortleaf  pine  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  cut  of  State-grown  oak 
exceeds  the  quantity  used  by  the  manufacturers  by  over  ninety  million  feet. 
There  are  many  instances  in  which  oak  is  demanded  because  it  is  the  best 
suited  and  often  the  only  practical  material  for  the  purpose.  This  accounts 
for  the  wood  being  first  in  importance  for  meeting  a  greater  number  of  uses 
in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  American  wood.  Thirty-five  industries  de- 
mand some  one  or  more  of  the  white  oak  group  and  thirty-two  industries 
one  or  more  of  the  red  oaks.  The  number  of  uses  reported,  as  shown  in 
the  summary  in  the  following  pages,  for  the  white  oak  is  738  and  for  the 
red  oak  310.  The  car  builders  consume  over  one-half  of  the  former  and  con- 
siderably more  than  one-third  of  all  the  latter  that  goes  into  further  manu- 
facture in  the  State.  The  furniture  makers,  including  the  chair  industry, 
use  over  six  and  one-half  million  feet  more  red  than  white  oak,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  for  vehicles,  ship  building,  machine  construction  and  agricul- 
tural implements  white  oak  is  largely  preferred  to  red  oak.  For  a  comparison 
of  the  qualities  of  the  two  classes,  the  white  oaks  may  be  said  generally  to 
have  intermediate  straight  grain,  and  are  very  hard,  porous,  very  heavy, 
very  strong,  moderately  stiff  and  elastic,  and  tough.  They  also  split  easily, 
are  durable,  rather  difficult  to  season  and  to  work.  The  red  group  generally 
are  relatively  coarse,  straight  grained,  very  hard,  very  porous,  heavy,  strong, 
stiff,  non-elastic,  and  tough.  This  wood  splits  rather  easily,  is  moderately 
durable,   and  rather  difficult  to  season. 

Table  20.— Consumption  of  Oak,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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Table  20— Concluded. 
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♦Less  than  1-100  of  one  per  cent. 

tThe   white   and    red    oak   groups   have  been   combined    ir.    this    taltle. 

In  Part  II  of  the  Report  the  information  is  given  separately. 


36.98%  in.      63.07%  out. 


YELLOW  POPLAR. 
(Liriodendron  tulipifera). 
Forty-one  classes  of  factories  demand  yellow  poplar,  which  next  to  sugar 
maple,  shows  the  widest  distribution  among  industries  of  any  wood  that 
Pennsylvania  factories  demand.  In  this  particular  it  excels  white  oak.  The 
number  of  particular  uses  (see  table  of  uses)  reported  for  yellow  poplar, 
however,  is  nearly  50  per  cent,  less  than  for  white  oak,  while  the  total  poplar 
used  in  the  State  was  less  by  forty  million  feet.  Yellow  poplar  is  of 
fine  texture,  more  easily  worked,  takes  paint  readily,  and  holds  its  shape 
after  drying  better  than  any  other  domestic  wood.  In  texture  it  is  similar  to 
basswood.  Because  it  is  frequently  called  whitewood  it  is  often  confused 
with  basswood,  but  is  softer.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  heart- 
wood   and   the   sapwood   of  yellow   poplar;    the  former   in   a   number   of   in- 
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stances  being  sold  on  the  market  as  yellow  poplar  because  of  its  yellow 
color  and  the  latter  as  white  poplar  or  whitewood,  and  therefore 
number  of  instances  being  sold  on  the  market  as  yellow  poplar  because  of  its 
yellow  color,  and  the  latter  as  white  poplar  or  whitewood,  and  therefore 
often  regarded  by  users  as  separate  species.  The  tree  is  frequently  called 
tulip  tree  and  the  wood  tulip  poplar.  There  is  but  one  species  of  this  genus 
in  this  country.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  total  amount  of  yellow 
poplar  going  into  manufacture,  over  thirteen  million  feet  were  cut  from  State- 
grown  timber.  This  amount  was  about  two  million  feet  less  than  the  reported 
cut  of  this  species  in  the  State. 

Table  21.— Consumption  of  Yellow  Poplar,   year  ending  June,   1912. 


Industry. 


Bttxes  and  crates,    packing, 

rianing   mill   prodncts 

Vehicles   and    vehicle  parts, 

Car   construction 

Furniture,      


Fixtures 

Hoards,     

Boxes,    cigar,     

Agricultural    implements,     

Caskets    and    cofBns 

Toys,    

Excelsior,      

Machine    construction 

Laundry    appliances,     

Refrigerators    and    kitchen    cab 
inets,     

Woodenware   and   novelties 

Shuttles,  spools,  and  Vjobbins,   ... 
Dairymen's,   poulterers'  and  api- 
arists'  supplies 

Brushes 

Instruments,    musical 


Plumbers'     woodwork 

Pumps 

Frames   and   moulding,    pictures, 

Ship    and    boat    building 

Elevators 


Pulleys    and    conve.vors. 
Patterns   and   flasks,    ... 

Clocks 

Boot   and  shoe   findings. 
Equipment,    playground. 


Chairs    and    chair    stocks,     

Instruments,  professional  and 
scientific,     

Manual  training  practical 
(sloyd) 

Mine    equipment 

Machinery  and  apparatus,  elec- 
tric,      


Weighing  apparatus,    

Gates  and   fencing 

Printing    material,     

Sporting  and  athletic  goods. 
Ladders 


Rollers   and   poles. 
Total 


Quantity. 


a 
o 

u 

<v 


■»-> 

V4 

i 

T-4 

hi 

^ 

•*j 

cfi    . 

8b 

o 

^.  ■*-' 

4)  cj 

^« 

sio-t 

u 

<i)*i 

(«•  c3 

-0 

18,576,293 

17.123,372 

3,764.335 

3,172,113 

2,892,000 

2,237.000 

1,070,000 

1,040,928 

757,1)00 

748,000 

702.000 
688,000 
640, SOO 
610,000 

566,200 

482.500 
321,  OOC 

220,000 
157,500  I 
135,100  I 

134,000 

100,000 

87,000 

84,000 

82,600 

80,000 
4fi..50C 
3.'').  000 
30,000 
25,000 

24,600 

16,400 

16,250 
14,000 

10,000 


32.75 

:^0.19 

6.64 

5.59 

5.10 

3.94 
1.89 
1.84 
1.33  I 
1.32 

1.24  I 
1.21  ' 
1.13  I 
1.07  I 

1.00  I 

.85 
.51 

..S9 

.28 
.24 

.24 
.18 
.15 


$17  44 

37  38 
50  49 
57  43 

36  86 

37  21 

29  38 
75  31 
34  59 
32  10 

25  48 

15  00 
42  86 

16  44 

28  27 

29  11 
36  5C 

29  82 
40  68 
70  54 

40  00 
45  00 

38  51 


11} 
14 

•Ob  V< 

41  88 

14 
OS 
06 
05 
04 

28  75 
38  82 
3;i  57 
56  67 
36  00 

04 

38  05 

03 

73  78 

.03 
02 

66  96 
22  50 

.02 

55  60 

10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,000 

.02 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 

25  OO 

26  00 
18  00 
28  00 
21  00 

1,000 

« 

65  00 

56,720,991 

100. 00 

$32  62 

u 

o 

4-* 

c 


to 

c 


c 


Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


$323,871 
640,042 
190,055 
182,175 
106,593 

83,229 
31.440 
78,465 
26,205 
24,008 

17,888 
10,030 
27,463 
10,030 

16,009 

14,045 
11,715 

6,560 

.    6,407 

9,530 

5,360 
4,500 
3,350 
4,878 
3,459 

2,300 
1,805 
1,175 
1,700 
900 

936 

1,210 

1,088 
315 

556 

%0 

130 

90 

140 

84 

65 
$1,850,151 


a 

.a 

I 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


659,500 

688,000 

29,800 

500,000 

363,000 

27,500 
25,000 


32,500 
24,000 


2,500 
30,600 

10,000 
87,500 


12,500 


9,650 
14,000 


10,000 
5,000 

' '5.666 


13,013,636 


4-) 

1^ 


4,330,100 

4,127,990 

1           755,285 

310,611 

346,700 

1           167,500 

14,246,193 

12,995,382 

3,009,050 

2,861,502 

2,545,300 

2,069,500 
1,070,000 

24,500 

33,000 

432,000 

1,017,428 
724,500 
316,000 

42,500 


611,000 
110,000 

203,200 

4.';5,000 
296,000 

220,000 
125,000 
111,100 

134,000 

100,000 

87,000 

81,500 

52,000 

70,000 
9,000 
35.000 
30,000 
12,500 

24,600 

16,400 

6,700 


10,000 

"k',m 
'"4,066 

1,000 


43,707,355 


•Less    than   1-100   of   1    per   cent. 
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MAPLES. 
Three  maples  are  cut  for  lumber  in  Pennsylvania,  sugar  maple,  sometimes 
called  hard  maple  (Acer  saccharum) ,  the  red  or  soft  maple  (Acer  rubrumj , 
and  the  white  or  silvery  maple  (Acer  saccharinum).  Of  these  the  sugar- 
maple  is  commercially  the  most  important  and  it  is  probably  the  most 
valuable  wood  produced  in  Pennsylvania.  This  is  because  of  the  abundance  of 
maple  sugar  it  produces,  the  choice  figured  woods  known  as  bird's  eye  and 
curly  maple,  etc.,  and  the  many  uses  for  which  this  wood  alone  is  the  most 
adaptable,  owing  to  its  combined  qualities  or  strength,  hardness,  stiffness, 
and  its  ability  to  hold  its  shape  after  being  properly  seasoned.  Forty-two 
industries  report  its  use,  which  is  a  greater  number  than  for  any  other  wood 
named  in  this  report.  It  is  abundant  on  well-drained  land,  particularly  in  the 
northern,  western,  and  middle  portions  of  the  State.  Next  to  white  oak, 
sugar  maple  was  reported  as  meeting  the  greatest  number  of  uses,  and  was  the 
fourth  important  hardwood  in  the  total  quantity  used.  It  also  bears  the 
distinction,  among  the  woods  that  are  used  in  quantities  exceeding  5,000,000 
foet,   of  furnishing  the  largest  proportion  of  State-grown  wood. 

Table  22. — Consumption  of  Sugar  Maple,  year  ending  June,  1912. 


Industry. 


Quantity. 


e 


a 

u 


Boxes   and  crates,    packing 

Planing    mill    products,     

Laundry    appliances 

Chairs   and    chair   stock 

Furniture,     

Sliuttles,   spools,  and  bobbins,    .. 

Handles,      

Car   construction,     

Brushes,     

Woodenware   and    novelties,    

Agricultural    implements,     

Mine    equipment 

Toys 

Boards,     

Instruments,    musical,     

Vehicles   and  vehicle  parts,    — 
Machinery   and   apparatus,    elec- 
trical,      

Baskets,    fruit    and    vegetable,.. 

Pumps,      

Fixtures 

Machine    construction,     

Butchers'  blocks  and  skewers.    .. 

Wlilps.  canes,  and  umbrella 
sticks 

Weighing    apparatus 

Dairymen's,  poulterers*  and  api- 
arists'    supplies,      

Elevators,     

Boot    and    shoe    findings 

Sporting    and    athletic    goods... 
Refrigerators    and    kitchen     cab- 
inets,     

Pulleys  and  conveyors 


11,647,000 
9,681,890 
6.340.-^00 
5,348,100 
4,743.900 


558,500 
549,000 
400,000 
366,000 

288,700 
270,000 

241,100 
in, 000 

152,9.')0 

141,200 

100.500 

97,500 

80,7.o0 
68,000 


1.02 

1.00 

.72 

.67 

.53 
.49 

.44 
.31 

.28 

.26 
.18 
.17 

.15 
.12 


K 


M 


C 


21.19 

$16  43 

17.62 

23  75 

11.. '54 

23  7.-) 

9.73 

18  .-)4 

8.63 

26  72 

2,.^28,000 

4.60 

24  85 

2,307,850 

4.20 

19  02 

1,976.110 

3.60 

18  14 

1,066,800 

1.94 

23  22 

1,040.500 

1.89 

23  34 

1,032,600 

1.88 

28  04 

790,200 

1.44 

IS  67 

762,500 

1.39 

25  31 

705,000 

1.28 

46  45 

647.800 

1.18 

32  20 

625, SOO 

1.14 

28  67 

34  83 
18  15 
17  00 
23  17 

2f»  69 

20  37 

17  57 
33  13 

27  96 

49  74 
55  86 
36  14 

28  71 
43  68 


Grown  in 

Peiins.vl- 

vaniii. 


$191,. '?40 

229.963 

150,613  I 

99,180 

126,632  I 

62,816  t 

43.897 

35.856 

24,772 

24.280 

28.952 
14.751 
19.300 
32.750 
20.857 

17,940 

19,465 
9.963 
6.800 
8,482 

8,572 
5,500 

4.237 
5,665 

4.276 

7.023 

5.614  i 
3,524 

2,318  ; 
2,970  • 


a 

♦J 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


23,500 


3,282.500  , 
8,673,090 
3,3S5,.500 
4, 746,. 500 
3,640,100 

1,870,000 
1,727,700 
1,344,660 
1,066.800 
737,500 

365,500 
790,200  , 
712,500  ' 
50,000  , 
225,300 

314,200 

ir^o.ooo 

549,000 
400, 000 
317,500 

145,700 
270,000 

241,100 
21,000 


81,200  ' 

80, im 

66,000  1 


8,364,500 
1,008,800 
2,9r.5.000 
601.600 
1.103,800 

658,000 
.-)8O,150 
631,450 

"'m,m 

667,100 

""ko,m 

655,000 
422,500 

311,600 

408.500 

"'"48,'566 
143,000 


150,000 

129,450 

60,000 

100,500 

50,000 


J,  000 
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Table  22 — Concluded. 


Industry. 


Quantity. 


9 

I 


e 


30      . 

o 


la 

o 


8 


o 
H 


Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


S 

.a 


Grown  Out 
of  Ponn- 
sylvania. 


S 


Patterns    and    flasks,     ... 

Ladders,     

Caskets    and    rofflns,     . . . 

Rollers    and    poles 

Kquipinent,    playground, 


rranies    and    moulding,    picture. 

Ship   and    boat   building,    

Manual  training  practice 

(Sloyd) 

Instruments,      professional      and 

scientific,     

Printing    material 


Plumbers'     woodwork, 
Miscellaneous,     


no, 550 
50.000 
35,000 
27.425 
23,000 

20,000 
3,500 

3,350 

930 
500 

SOO 

11.500 


.09 

47  46 

.09 

27  00 

.06 

25  00 

.05 

16  59 

.04 

26  96 

.04 

22  50 

.01 

29  14 

.01 

50  45 

1 

i   

40  00 

.02 


Total, 


54.955,805  ,      100. GO 


SO  00 

I 

30  00  I 
20  00 


2,399 

l,3r>0 

875 

455 

620 

460 
102 

169 

37 
40 

9 
235 


38,850 
50,000 


11,700 


$22  29  ;      $1,225,049 


27,000 
3,000 

20,000 
2,500 

3,050 

.'iOO 
500 


35,000 

425 

20,000 


1,000 
300 
480 


11,500 


800 


35,482,200  i      19,473,605 


Red  and  Silver  Maple. 
Red  and  silver  maple  both  go  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  soft  maple. 
The  former  is  cut  from  the  hills  and  mountains  of  the  State,  where  it 
grows  abundantly  and  is  associated  with  beech,  birch,  and  hemlock,  while 
the  latter  thrives  best  in  bottomlands  and  along  streams,  in  company  with 
the  willows,  black  ash,  and  river  birch.  The  wood  of  these  soft  maples  is 
similar  to  that  of  sugar  maple  except  that  it  is  lighter,  softer,  and  slightly 
tougher.  Relatively,  they  meet  only  a  few  uses  and  are  distributed  among 
only  nineteen  industries.  Maple  lumber,  including  all  species,  ranks  next 
to  oak  in  the  hardwood  cut  of  Pennsylvania. 

Table  23.— Consumption  of  Red  and  Silver  Maple,  year  ending  June,  1912. 


Industry. 


Quantity. 


I 

.a 

I 


a 


u 

01 


%. 


>  C8 


t-. 

C 

o 


Grown  in 

P^^nnsyl- 

vania. 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


S 

■*■> 

I 


S 

.a 

I 


l-'urniture 1.478.500 

I'.oxes   and   crates,    packing 1,267.000 

Chairs    and    chair    stock 918,500 

Toys,     450,000 

Shuttles,    spools,    and    bobbins,..  .•?75,000 

BMxtures 260.000 

Woodenware   anil    M«»velties 210. .')25 

IJnishes,      l.-)6,000 

baskets,    fruit  and  vegetable,    ..  145,000 
Whips,       canes,      and      umbrella  ! 

sticks I  107.000 


25.  S9 

$25  49  1 

22.18 

12  38  i 

16.08 

28  17  1 

7.88 

24  00 

6.. -.7 

'  26  43  I 

4.55 

15  09 

3.68 

14  43 

2.73 

18  96 

2.54 

20  00 

1.87 

26  45 

$37,682 

15.685 

25,876 

10,800 

9,910 

3.900 
3,038 
2.957 
2,900 

2,880 


730,500  748,000 

872.000  395.000 

155.000  763,500 

450.000    

40,000  335.000 

260,000  

210,525  '  

136,000  20,000 
145,000 

2,000  t  106,000 
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Table  23— Concluded. 


Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Industry 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Total. 


Laundry    appliances. 
Planing    mill     products.     .. 
Vehicles  and   veliicle  parts, 
Tnstrntnents.      musical. 
Printing    material. 

Dairymen's,    |ioulterers*   and   apl 

arists'     snp|)lii's 
Pulleys  and   convfyors. 
Patterns    and    flasks 
Miscellaneous. 


42,500  I  37,500 

31,750  40,000 

47,000    

44.000 

20,00(1  I  5.000 

15.000    

10,000    

1.000    

.50,000    

3.073.27.'  2.63K,000 


CHESTNUT. 
(Gastanea  dentata). 

Over  1,000  sawmills  in  Pennsylvania  report  the  cut  of  chestnut,  and  the 
production  of  this  lumber  exceeds  that  of  any  other  hardwood  cut  in  the 
State.  Manufacturers,  classified  among  twenty-seven  industries,  report  chest- 
nut for  nearly  200  separate  and  distinct  uses.  Though  Pennsylvania  is  second 
in  importance  in  the  production  of  chestnut  lumber  and  annually  cuts  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  manufacturers  consume,  only  forty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
quantity  purchased  was  home-grown  wood.  The  wood  Is  coarse  straight 
grained,  light  weight,  moderately  strong  and  hard,  very  stiff  and  brittle,  dur- 
able when  exposed,  easily  seasoned,  and  holds  nails  well.  The  wood  is  also 
rich  in  tannin  and  is  therefore  largely  used  in  making  tannin  extracts.  Its 
other  valuable  Qualities  are  ease  in  working,  great  porosity,  stiffness,  iion- 
elasticity,  light  weight,  and  brittleness.  It  has  an  attractive  grain  and  a  beau- 
tiful figure,  and  therefore  has  lately  grown  in  popularity  for  insidp  finish  of 
houses  and  buildings.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  reported  usage  by  manufactur- 
ers in  Pennsylvania  is  for  these  and  other  planing  mill  products.  The  largest 
demand  for  chestnut  is  for  rough  forest  products,  as  posts,  telegraph  poles, 
cross  ties,  mine  props  and  tanning  extract.  The  growing  tree  is  subject  to  at- 
tacks by  boring  insects,  which  make  the  wood  usually  defective.  Large 
quantities  of  the  chestnut  lumber  used  in  Pennsylvania,  therefore,  are  of  the 
low  grade  known  as  "sound  wormy"  which  shows  the  galleries  of  insect  larvae, 
but  is  otherwise  sound.  It  is  this  grade  which  the  box  makers  use  in  amounts 
equal  to  more  than  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  it  is  this  grade  that 
the  furniture  manufacturers  and  piano  builders  demand  for  veneer  backing, 
being  light,  holding  its  shape  well,  and  with  a  special  aflfinity  for  glue,  and  is 
especially  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  casket  makers  use  chestnut  ahead 
of  any  other  wood  as  experience  has  proved  that  this  wood  Is  one  of  the  most 
durable  underground.  The  sound  wormy  grade  is  most  frequently  employed 
as  the  injury  by  the  borers  does  not  seem  to  affect  particularly  Its  lasting 
qualities. 

In  recent  years,  the  chestnut  bark  disease  that  has  killed  chestnut  trees  In 
New  York  and  southern  New  England  has  made  great  inroads  on  the  stand 
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in  Pennsylvania.  Ttie  rapid  spread  of  the  infection  and  its  devastation  in  the 
infected  areas  of  the  State  has  produced  such  an  alarming  situation  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  adopted  measures  looking  to  the  possible  con- 
trol of  the  disease.  A  chestnut  tree  killed  by  the  blight  is  killed  by  the  gird- 
ling of  the  trunk.  The  (fisease  does  not  injure  the  wood  although  it  pene- 
trates a  few  annual  rings.  The  problem  of  utilizing  the  blight  killed  wood 
the  Federal  Government  has  ascertained ,  is  merely  a  question  of  using  dead 
timber  The  wood  generally  answers  for  all  purposes  for  which  healthy 
chestnut  is  demanded,  and  recent  official  strength  tests  have  proved  that 
sound  killed  chestnut  is  fully  as  strong  as  live  healthy  wood.  To  owners  of 
blight  killed  timber,  the  Forest  Service  has  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  its  use 
within  two  years  after  death  as  subsequent  to  that  period,  deterioration,  due 
to  checking,  insect  injury  and  decay,   is  quite  rapid. 

Table  24.— Consumption  of  Chestnut,  year  ending  June,  1912. 


Industry. 


Quantity. 


a 

$ 


a 


u 

Q, 


< 


o 


C 


■J. 

o 


Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


53 
■t-l 
O 


a 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
gylvania. 


a 

V 


Planing    mill    products 

Boxes    and    crates,     

Furniture 

Caslcets  and  coffins 

Fixtures,    

Mine    equipment,     

Instruments,     musical 

Toys 

Ciialrs   and    chair   stock 

Agricultural    implements,     

Patterns,    and    flasks 

Car   construction 

Baskets,  fruit  and  vegetable,  .. 
Frames  and  moulding,  picture, 
Machine    construction,     

Trunks     and     valises 

Vehicles  and   vehicle   parts,    — 

Tanks    and     silos 

Refrigerators    and    kitchen    cab- 
inets,     

Gates    and    fencing,     

Sporting  and  athletic  goods.  .. 
Manual  training  practice 

(sloyd) 

Excelsior 

Clocks,     

Elevators,     

Ship   and  lioat  building 

Laundry    appliances,     

Total 


17, 409.3.-0 

11,977.692 

11,.')56,S50 

5.387,000 

1,803,350 

749,405 
fi71.900 
500,000 
480,000 
140,000 

128,200 

113,250 

100,000 

93.000 

73.000 

37.500 
30.200 
15,000 

11.800 
11,^00 

10.000 

7,000 
5.000 
5,000 
4,000 

3,100 
3.000 

51.326,097 


3^.92 

$37  65 

23.34 

16  04 

22.52 

19  .n2 

10.50 

20  57 

3.51 

25  16 

1.46 

15  42 

l.Zl 

24  81 

.97 

21  00 

.94 

17  71 

.27 

19  07 

.25 

19  24 

.22 

21  1)4 

.■l9 

19  00 

.18 

22  41 

.14 

35  67 

.07 

25  00 

.06 

19  77 

.03 

20  00 

.02 
.02 

.02 

.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 

.01 

.01 


100.00 


28  06 

26  89 

33  00 

64  14 
14  00 
30  00 
70  00 

27  10 
24  00 

$25  22 


$6r>5  450 

192,165 

225,599 

110,807 

45,364 

11.557 

1P,669 

10.500 

8,499  I 

2.670 

2.466  : 

2.383 

1,900 

2,084 

2,604 

938 
597 
300 

331 

292 


448 

70 

150 

280 

84 

72 

$1,294,609 


5,815.700 
6.275,328 
5,586,300 
1,573,500 
1,114,250 

749,405 

327,000 

500.000 

9.^,000 

40,000 

47,500 

113,250 

100,000 

25.000 

23,000 

17,500 
18,200 
15,000 

11,800 
6,500 

5,000 

5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


3,100 
2,000 

22,479,333 


11,. '-193,650 

5,702.364 

5,970,.'-)50 

3,813,500 

689,100 


344,900 

'385^666 
100,000 

80,700 


68.000 
50,000 

20,000 
12,000 


5,000 
6,000 
2.000 


4,000 


1,000 


28,846,764 


43.80%  in.     56.20%  out. 

BEECH. 
(Fagus  atropunicea)=(F.  grandifolia). 
Considering  that  thirty-three  industries  demand  beech  for  more  than  230 
distinct  uses,  it  can  properly  be  termed  one  of  Pennsylvania's  important  hard- 
woods,  though  not  many  years  ago  it  was  considered  by  manufacturers  of 
little  value.    There  is  but  one  species  in  Pennsylvania  and  its  stand  is  abund- 
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ant,  especially  in  the  northeastern,  northern,  and  western  portions  of  the 
State,  where  are  located  most  of  the  800  or  more  mills  that  report  cutting  it. 
Pennsylvania  produces  more  beech  lumber  than  any  other  state  east  of  the 
Ohio  river,  and  in  this  respect  stands  third  in  importance  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  quite  surprising  that  so  large  a  quantity  of  low  grade  beech 
lumber,  such  as  is  used  by  the  box  makers,  was  shipped  in,  if  one  considers 
that  the  cut  of  this  wood  in  Pennsylvania  exceeds  the  consumption  of  home- 
grown wood  by  over  22,000,000  feet.  The  wood  of  the  beech  tree  is  not  first 
class  lumber  like  its  associates,  the  maples  and  birches.  It  is  usually  cross- 
grained,  not  durable,  difficult  to  season,  and  frequently  warps  and  checks 
when  in  place,  even  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  dried.  It  is,  however, 
strong,  hard,  and  moderately  stiff,  and  these  qualities  combined,  together 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  cheap,  make  it  desirable  for  a  great  number  of  uses. 
It  is  especially  adapted  for  turning  stock  and  for  that  reason  it  is  one  of  the 
leading  woods  appearing  in  the  chair  industry  and  in  the  making  of  brooms  and 
mop  handles.  The  planing  mills  use  it  largely  for  flooring,  but  for  this 
purpose  it  is  not  in  so  great  demand  in  this  State  as  in  the  New  England 
states,  where  a  large  quantity  of  beech  shipped  from  Pennsylvania  is  used, 
being  preferred  to  the  New  England  wood  owing  to  its  better  quality.  The 
brush  makers  want  large  quantities  of  beech  for  scrubbing  and  other  cheap 
brush  blocks,  while  the  woodenware  and  toy  makers  demand  it  in  large 
quantities  for  many  special  uses.  It  is  the  most  important  wood  for 
laundry  appliances,  especially  for  clothes  pins,  for  which  it  is  used  probably 
in  larger  quantities  in  the  country  at  large  than  any  other  wood. 

Table  25. — Consumption  of  Beech,  year  ending  June,  1912. 


Boxes    and    crates,    packing,     . . 

Chairs    and    chair    stocks 

Woodenware   and   novelties,    

Planing    mill    products,     

Brushes 

Handles,     

Furniture,      

Laundry    appliances,     

Car    construction,     

Frames    and    moulding,    picture. 

Baskets,    fruit   and    vegetable,.. 

Mine    equipment 

To.vs 

Vehicles    and    vehicle    parts, 

Whips,  canes,  and  umbrella 
sticks 

Equipment,    playground,     

Excelsior,     

Dairymen's,  poulterers'  and  api- 
arists'    supplies,     

Fixtures,    

Refrigerators  and  kitchen  cab- 
inets,     


12,505.839 
8,420,000 
3,639.000 
2,461,750 
1,9.31,000 

1,752,300 
l,4.f.3,000 
1. 4.12.000 
1,.377..jO0 
1,200,000 

1,079.000  I 
656,525 
627,400  I 
587,883  I 

266,500  ' 

130,000 
116,500 

100. 000 
71.000 

55,000 


31.08 

$16  17 

20.92 

17  21 

9.04 

20  46 

6.12 

16  35 

4.80 

18  87 

4., 35 

17  31 

3.61 

16  23 

3..'->8 

15  95 

3.42 

1"  12 

2. 68 
1.63 
1.56 
1.46 

.66 

.32 
.29 

.25 
.18 

.14 


I 


20  08 

18  62 

17  94 

18  41 

21  97 

21  91 

29  46 
13  OO 

16  00 
21  85 

17  36 


$202,272 

144,945 

74,446 

40.250 

36,430 

30,412 
23,584 
22,842 
23,583 
24,100 

20,093 
11,781 
11,553 
12.916 

5,838 

3.830 
J,  748 

1.600  i 
1,551 

955  ' 


3.735,339 
7.295,000 
3,356,000 
1,972,250 
1,931,000 

1.302.800 

1,397.000 

l,3-)2.000 

847,500 

600,000 

949,000 
6.j6,525 
585,000 
537,883 

252,000 

130.000 
116,500 

100,000 
60,000 

30.000 


i 

Grown  in 

Grown  Out 

Quantity. 

^ 

O 

Pennsyl- 

of Penn- 

§ 

vania. 

sylvania. 

* 

t^ 

£ 

%, 

Industry. 

'A  • 

o 

§& 

■f- 

a 

• 

a 
t 

.1 

w^ 

a 

• 

a 

•w 

^)  4^ 

<A 

<W 

4-> 

$ 

>  S3 

O 

t! 

i, 

o 

b 

< 

^ 

u* 

fc 

8, 770,. 500 

1,125,000 

283,000 

489,500 


449,500 

56,000 

80,000 

530,000 

600,000 

130,000 

'"42^400 
50,000 

14,ii00 


11,000 
25.000 
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Table  25 — Concluded. 


Quantity. 

Industry. 

• 

S 
1 

o 


4-1 


Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 

a 

■M 

Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


S 

% 


Puiups 

Agricultural    implements,     . . 

Ladders,     

Instruments,     musical,     

Siioitinff    and    atliletic-    goods. 


Pulleys  and  convej'ors,    . . . 

Itollers    and    poles 

Maotiine    construction,     . . . 

Patterns    and    flasks,     

Ships    and    boat    building. 


Printing    material,    . 
Manual  training 

(sloyd),    

Miscellaneous 


practice 


Total, 


50,005 
42,000 
22,000 
20,000 
20,000 

15,000 
12,000 
11,000 
10,000 
2,500 

2,000 

600 

175,003 

40,244,300 


.12 
.10 
.05 
.05 
.05 

.04 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.01 

.01 


.43 


100.00 


15  00 
22  86 
18  27 
22  00 


20 
14 


00 
00 


14  55 

25  00 

26  00 

SO  00 

28  33 

14  86 

$17  Ml 


750  ! 
960  I 
402  I 
440 
345 

.SOO 
168 
160 
250 
65 

60 

17 
2,600 


50,000 
32,000 
22,000 


$701,244 


20,000 

15,000 
12,000 
11.000 
10,000 
1,500 

2,000 

600 

175.003 

27,556,900 


10,000 
'26.666 


1,000 


12,687,400 


RED  GUM. 

( TAquidambar  styrnciflua). 
Red  gum  in  late  years  has  grown  in  commercial  importance  more  than  any 
other  domestic  wood.  It  was  formerly  considered  of  little  value,  owing  to 
difficulty  in  seasoning;  but  with  the  coming  of  improved  methods  of  kiln-dry- 
ing, both  for  veneer  and  lumber,  these  obstacles  have  been  overcome  and  the 
wood  has  become  available  for  a  great  number  of  uses.  It  was  reported  in 
Pennsylvania  by  twenty-three  industries.  The  red  gum  tree  grows  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, especially  in  the  southeastern  and  middle  portions  of  the  State,  where 
its  cut  was  reported  by  130  mills.  It  is  not  related,  as  its  common  name  indi- 
cates, to  the  other  gums,  the  water  gum,  and  black  gum,  the  cotton  or  tupelo 
gum,  though  often  growing  with  them  in  the  southern  extension  of  its  range. 
The  red  gum  has  a  starlike  leaf  and  bears  its  numerous  seeds  in  spiny,  round 
balls.  The  black  gum  has  an  oval  leaf,  and  bears  a  small  bluish  black  drupe 
containing  a  single  seed.  The  wood  of  the  red  gum  is  fairly  strong,  soft  and 
tough.  It  has  a  slightly  interlocked  grain,  a  fine,  uniform  texture,  and  takes 
a  good  polish.  The  color  of  the  wood  is  not  uniform.  The  sapwood  is  almost 
white  and  on  the  market  is  sold  separately  as  sap  gum.  The  heartwood  is 
generally  a  reddish  light  brown.  In  some  trees  it  is  uniformly  dark,  while 
in  others  the  dark  wood  runs  in  irregular  streaks  mottling  the  wood  and  giv- 
ing it  a  figure  resembling  Circassian  walnut.  Pennsylvania  furniture  makers 
use  this  wood  in  the  largest  quantities,  finishing  it  often  to  imitate  more  ex- 
pensive hardwoods,  mahogany,  walnut,  quarter-sawed  oak,  and  cherry. 
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Table  26.— Consumption  of  Red  Gum,  year  ending  June,   1912. 


Industry. 


Boxes    and    crates,    packing,     . . . 

Ciiaira   and    ciiair   stock 

Furniture,     

Planing   mill  products,    

Boxes,     cigar,     

Vt>hicles  and   vehicle  parts 

Woodenware    and    novelties,    

Handles,     

Mine    equipment,     

Fixtures,     

Instruments,     musical 

Frames    and    moulding,    picture, 

Itrushes,     

Car    construction 

Caskets    and    coffins,     j 

Agricultural  implements,    

Trunks    and    valises 

Whips,      canes,      and      umbrella 

sticks 

Pipes,    tobacco,     

Clocks,     

Toys 

Refrigerators  and  kitchen  cab- 
inets  

Manual  training  practice 
(sloyd) 

Total,     


Quantity. 


E 
.a 


K 


o 

>    « 


1 

Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

•= 

c 

"t." 

X 

S 

£ 

— , 

I 

'At 

12,806,084 

4..S26.000 

2,297,000 

1,610.300 

549,750 

56.01 

18.i>2 
10.05 

16  68 
2a  97 
34  25 
31  31 
49  79 

315,500 
225, OOC 
195,000 
150,000 
94,000 

1.38 

.9S 
.85 
.66 
.41 

32  37 

23  50 
29  38 
12  00 
44  00 

50.000 
.-lO.OOO 
37,000 
3.-).  140 
30,000 

.22 
.2'' 

iie 

.15 
.13 

51  20 
30  00 
27  00 
27  02 
40  00 

24.000 
20.000 

.11 

.09 

36  00 
35  00 

20,000 
12.000 
10,000 

.09 

.05 
.04 

50  00 
50  00 
60  00 

5,000 

.03 

25  00 

2,900 

.01 

50  00 

470 

72  34 

22.865,144 

100.00 

$22  78 

$213,611 

112,328 

78,666 

50,422 

27,373 

10,212 
5,287 
5,730 
1.800 
4,136 

2,560 

1,500 

999 

9.50 

1,200 

864 
700 

1.000 
600 
600 

125 

145 

34 

$.')20,S42 


500 


5,000 


12,806,084 

4,326,000 

2,297.000 

1,610,.S00 

549.750 

315.000 
22:..  000 
195,000 
150.000 
94,000 

.50,000 
50,000 
37,000 
35.140 
30.000 

24,000 
20.000 

20,000 
12,000 
10^000 


2,900 
370 


5.,-)00  i   22.8.50.644 


BASSWOOD. 
(Tilia  americana) . 

Probably  a  larger  per  cent,  of  the  cut  of  basswood  in  Pennsylvania  goes  to 
the  manufacturers  than  that  of  any  other  hardwood.  Four  hundred  and  thirty 
mills  in  1912  report  cutting  over  10,000,000  feet,  while  the  wood-using  fac- 
tories consumed  almost  8,000,000  feet,  making  more  than  200  distinct  com- 
modities. There  is  one  species  of  basswood  of  commercial  importance  growing 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  but  more  abund- 
antly on  rich,  well  drained  soils.  It  is  a  favorite  shade  tree  and  for  that  pur- 
pose is  extensively  planted.  Lumbermen  often  refer  to  the  tree  as  linden  and 
call  the  lumber  "linn,"  but  throughout  its  range  it  is  probably  most  commonly 
known  as  basswood.  This  is  due  to  the  "bast"  or  innei;  bark,  which  is  of 
considerable  commercial  importance  for  making  cords,  ropes,  and  doormats. 
Especially  in  midsummer  is  the  tree  easily  identified,  when  the  fragrant  yel- 
low flowers  attract  the  attention  of  the  passer-by. 

Basswood  is  the  softest  hardwood  and  in  its  qualities  is  similar  to  yellow 
poplar  and  aspen.  This  wood  is  stiff,  light,  weak,  and  non-durable,  with  an 
intermediate  grain,  wide  sapwood  scarcely  distinguishable,  and  a  lack 
of  taste  and  odor.  It  is  more  easily  worked  than  any  of  the  other  hardwoods, 
with  the  probable  exception  of  yellow  poplar,  does  not  warp  or  check,  is 
tough,  and  takes  paint  well.  It  is  used  by  thirty-one  of  the  wood-using 
factories,  besides  being  preferred  by  slack  coopers  over  all  other  woods  for 
heading,   particularly  flour  and  sugar  barrels. 


Table  27.— Consumption  of  Basswood,  year  ending  June,   1912. 


Industry. 


Quantity. 


a 

u 


K 


00 

A      * 

M 

>  OS 


O 


8 

"3 


Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


a 


^ 

fo 


s 


Furniture 

Boxes  and  crates,    packing. 
Planing    mill    products,     ... 

Toys,     

Trunlts    and    valises,     


Woodenware   and    novelties,    .., 
Frames  and  moulding,   picture, , 

Excelsior 

Boxes,     cigar 

Vehicles   and    vehicle   parts,    ... 


Laundry    appliances,     

Dairymen's,    poulterers'  and  api- 
arists'   supplies,    

Car    construction,     

Ladders 

Instruments,     musical,     


Fixtures,    

Baskets,    fruit    and    vegetable,.. 

Ship   and   lioat   l>uilding 

Agricultural    implements,     

Bruslies,      


Handles,     

Pulleys    and    conveyors. 

Rollers    and    poles 

Boot   and   shoe   findings. 
Chairs  and  chair  stock,    . 


Refrigerators  and  kitchen  cab- 
inets,       

Manual  training  practice 
(sloyd) 

Whips,  canes,  and  uml)rella 
sticks 

Machine  construction 

Clocks,     • 

Machin(«ry  and  apparatus,  elec- 
trical,      


Total, 


3,945,400 
2,936,400 
2,738,576 
1.404,000 
1.374.500 

21.10 

15.70 

14.65 

7.51 

7.35 

$35  13 
16  93 
30  97 
40  80 
27  80 

$138,592 
49,708 
84,811 
57,286 
38,209 

1,105,400 

1,324.400 

1.396,900 

560.000 

754,500 

2,840.000 

1,612.000 

1,341,676 

844.000 

620,000 

944.000 
902,000 
749.000 
495,000 
477.850 

5.05 
4.82 
4.00 
2.65 
2.55 

24  26 
23  09 
13  77 
64  95 
30  10 

22,9(e 
20.825 
10,315 
32,150 
14,384 

228,500 
352.000 
749.000 

715,500 
560,000 

495,000 

258,500 

219,350 

437,000 

2.34 

32  52 

14.210 

108,500 

328,500 

370  000 

1.98 
1.96 
1.47 
1.45 

18  00 
40  74 
29  18 
42  36 

6,660 
14",  911 

8,025 
11,500 

370,000 

366,010 
275,000 
271,500 

140.214 

150,000 

11,000 

225.796 
125,000 
260,500 

269,100 
220,000 
150  000 

1.44 

1.18 

.80 

.43 

.22 

33  92 
20  18 
16  00 
31  06 

34  96 

9,128 
4,440 
2.40O 
2,485 
1,479 

1.225 
800 
750 

1.801 
730 

176,100 

220,000 

150,000 

30,000 

42,300 

93.000 

80.000 
42,300 

41  200 

50,000 

.22 
.21 
.20 
.19 

.18 

29  73 
20  00 
20  00 
50  73 
22  12 

41,200 
40,000 
,37.500 
18.000 
25,000 

40,000 
37  500 

35,500 
33,000 

17,500 
8,000 

21,60« 

.12 

31  11 

672 

1,600 

20,000 

14,400 

.08 

43  06 

590 

7,650 

6,760 

12,500 
8,500 
5.000 

2,000 

.07 
.04 
.03 

."^2  48 
36  47 
60  OO 

406 
310 
300 

5,000 
500 

7.500 
8,000 
5,000 

.01 

55  60 

111 

2,000 

18.698,836 

100. 00 

$29  53 

$552,118 

7,933,764 

10,765,072 

BIRCHES. 

Three  species  of  birch  are  of  commercial  importance  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
are  sweet  or  cherry  birch,  in  Pennsylvania  often  called  black  birch  (Betula 
lenta) ,  well  distributed  throughout  the  State;  yellow  birch  (Betula  lutea) , 
found  mainly  on  altitudes  associated  with  beech,  maple,  ash,  and  elm;  and 
that  called  red  or  river  birch  (Betula  nigra) ,  of  little  commercial  impor- 
tance, inhabiting  the  banks  of  streams  and  rivers  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
In  1912.  the  cut  of  birch  in  Pennsylvania  exceeded  by  nearly  8,000,000  feet  the 
quantity  of  State-grown  lumber  reported  by  the  manufacturers,  these  fac- 
tories drawing  forty-three  per  cent,  of  their  requirements  from  the  producing 
regions  of  other  States,  principally  New  York  and  Vermont.  Sweet  birch 
lumber  can  be  identified  by  the  fact  that  its  sapwood  is  nearly  white  and  its 
heartwood  red  or  nearly  black.  It  is  a  fine  wood,  hard  and  strong,  easily 
worked,  takes  a  high  polish,  due,  it  is  claimed,  to  the  bright  lining  of  the 
wood  cells,  and  takes  stains  readily,  which  allows  its  use  in  imitation  of  more 
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expensive  cabinet  woods.  It  has  an  intermediate  grain,  is  hard,  dense,  heavy, 
moderately  stiff,  tough  and  durable,  rather  difficult  to  season,  hard  to  split! 
and  rather  easy  to  work.  Curly  birch  is  an  accidental  structure  in  the  wood! 
due  to  cross  grain  corresponding  to  the  similarly  figured  maples  and  is 
highly  prized  by  cabinet  makers  and  manufacturers  of  high  class  furniture. 
Yellow  birch  is  also  an  excellent  wood.  Much  of  it  is  marketed  with  sweet 
birch  without  distinction.  In  Pennsylvania  it  was  not  possible  to  determine 
to  what  extent  the  two  woods  were  desired  for  similar  purposes,  or  for  what 
uses  the  manufacturers  preferred  the  one  to  the  other;  so  accordingly  they 
have  been  presented  in  this  report  under  one  name. 

In  vehicle  making  birch  bolts  are  used  extensively  in  competition  with  elm 
for  hubs,  and  it  is  in  this  industry  that  the  red  or  river  birch  finds  its  chief 
market.  Birch  lumber  cut  from  river  birch  is  usually  of  low  grade  and  most 
of  that  used  in  Pennsylvania  was  reported  by  the  box  makers,  who  used 
birch  of  all  species  in  larger  amounts  than  any  other  industry.  The  planing 
mills  and  fixture  makers  demanded  birch  for  interior  trim  in  imitation  of 
mahogany,  and  the  furniture  makers  called  for  it  for  the  same  reason  be- 
cause it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  mahogany  of  any  of  the  domestic  woods. 

Table  28. — Consumption  of  Birch,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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THE  HICKORIES. 

Two  industries  in  Pennsylvania,  vehicle  parts  and  handles,  together  use 
nearly  five-sixths  of  the  18,000,000  feet  of  hickory  going  into  products  of  final 
manufacture.  The  remainder  is  divided  in  varying  small  amounts  among  eigh- 
teen industries,  of  which  car  building,  making  of  mine  sprags,  and  machine 
construction  are  the  principal  ones.  On  account  of  the  variety  of  special 
uses  for  which  hickory  is  demanded,  a  large  amount  of  waste  is  occasioned, 
both  in  the  preparation  of  the  raw  material  as  well  as  in  the  finished  commod- 
ity.    This  waste  probably  exceeds  that  of  any  other  valuable  hardwood. 

Six  species  of  hickory  grow  in  Pennsylvania  and  some  of  them  are  found 
more  or  less  generally  throughout  the  State.  In  the  tree  they  can  be  readily 
identified  by  their  botanical  characteristics,  but  when  cut  into  lumber  the 
species  are  difficult  to  distinguish.  The  information  available  to  guide  in 
their  separation  was  so  meager  that  they  are  therefore  presented  in  this  re- 
port under  the  generic  name  hickory.  The  growing  scarcity  of  hickory,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  no  suitable  substitutes  have  been  found  for  it  in  a 
number  of  its  special  uses,  accounts  for  the  high  average  price  the  manu- 
facturers paid  for  it.  Apart  from  its  scarcity,  the  wood  is  a  most  valuable 
one,  owing  to  its  combination  of  qualities  of  extraordinary  hardness, 
strength,  toughness,  and  fiexibility.  No  such  combination  exists  in  any  other 
domestic  hardwood.  Further,  it  has  a  straight  grain,  is  moderately  elastic, 
hard  to  split,  and  very  perishable;  it  is  a  difficult  wood  to  season  and  to  work 
and  to  be  made  to  hold  its  shape. 

Table  29.— Consumption  of  Hickory,   year  ending  June,    1912. 
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THE  ASHES. 

Ash  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of  the  North  American  trees 
It  ranges  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  eastward  through  every  state  but 
Maine,  and  the  fact  that  606  Pennsylvania  sawmills  in  1912  reported  cutting 
this  wood,  indicates  that  the  tree  is  also  well  distributed  throughout  this 
State.  Manufacturers  do  not  distinguish  the  species  for  particular  uses  but 
like  the  oaks,  they  separate  them  into  classes,  white  ash  and  black  ash. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  white  ash  (Fraxinus  americana)  and  black  ash  (Fraxinus 
nigra)  are  the  most  important  commercial  species  of  ash  growing  within  the 
State  and  they  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  material  which  the  Pennsylvania 
manufacturers  consume.  The  white  ash  is  one  of  Pennsylvania's  valuable 
hardwoods.  It  possesses  a  coarse,  straight  grain,  fine  texture,  is  moderately 
hard  and  strong,  besides  being  rather  resilient  and  tough.  However,  it  lacks 
durability.  The  manufacture  of  vehicle  parts,  handles,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, boats,  sporting  goods,  and  framework  of  various  kinds  where  the 
oualities  of  strength  and  toughness  are  desired  call  principally  for  white  ash, 
both  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  country  at  large. 

The  uses  of  black  ash  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  white  ash  be- 
cause of  its  different  qualities.  It  is  much  softer,  not  as  strong  or  as  elastic, 
and  is  more  durable.  Black  ash  has  a  pronounced  attractive  figure  and  is 
more  desirable  for  decorative  work.  It  is,  therefore,  called  on  to  meet 
large  demands  for  interior  finish  of  houses,  railroad  and  trolley  cars.  The 
lack  of  taste  and  odor  makes  ash  valuable  for  containers  of  foodstuffs,  such 
as  butter  tubs,  wooden  ware,  flour  barrels,  and  boxes  of  various  kinds.  Only 
forty-six  per  cent,  of  the  ash  going  into  further  manufacture  was  State- 
grown,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  lumber  cut  exceeded  by  over  4,000,000 
feet  the  amount  of  home-grown  material  used. 

Table  30. — Consumption  of  Ash,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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Table   30 — Concluded. 
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THE  ELMS. 
Only  two  species  of  elm  were  reported  by  the  Pennsylvania  wood  users,  white 
elm  (Ulmus  americana)  and  cork  elm  (Ulmus  racemosa) ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  small  quantities  of  slippery  elm  (Ulmus  pubPScens)=(U.  fulva)  were  used, 
but  because  it  is  cut  in  this  State  in  only  small  quantities  it  is  usually  mar- 
keted  mixed  with  white  elm  and,  therefore,  was  not  identified  and  reported 
separately.  Cork  elm  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  three  elms  because  the 
wood  is  most  durable,  but  white  elm  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  most  abundant 
species  and  composes  the  largest  proportion  of  the  3,000.000  feet  of  elm  that 
the  Pennsylvania  sawmills  cut  in  1912.  Elm,  irrespective  of  species,  is  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  elastic  hardwoods  growing  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
addition  to  being  heavy,  tough,  hard,  and  dense,  it  is  hard  to  work  and 
difficult  to  season.  The  two  species  reported  are  together  demanded  by  16 
industries.  The  largest  amount  of  the  cork  elm  went  to  the  vehicle  inaker, 
while  the  chair  industry  was  foremost  in  demanding  the  white  elm.  The 
trunk  makers  also  bid  for  a  large  amount  of  this  wood  for  slat  material. 
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Table  31.— Consumption  of  Elm*,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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♦The  white  and  cork  elm  groups  have  been  combined  in  this  table. 
In  Part  II  of  this  report  the  information  is  given  separately. 


COTTONWOOD. 

(Populus  deltoidesj . 

Cottonwood  belongs  to  a  widely  distributed  tree  family,  which  includes  the 
willows,  aspen,  balm  of  gilead,  and  other  poplars  (not  yellow  poplar).  The 
Cottonwood  referred  to  in  this  report  is  the  Populus  deltoides,  the  tree  found 
in  large  sizes  and  most  abundant  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley.  It  grows 
in  moist  soil  in  almost  all  the  states  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  in  seasoning  cottonwood,  it  is  better  adapted  for  veneer  than 
lumber.  Yellow  and  white  cottonwood  are  often  distinguished  in  trade.  The 
former  refers  to  the  heartwood,  the  latter  to  the  light  colored  sapwood  of 
the  tree.  However,  the  amount  consumed  for  veneer  production  in  the  United 
States  is  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  lumber  cut.  The  manufacturers  of 
built  up  lumber  used  this  wood  in  large  amounts  as  veneer.  On  account  of 
its  qualities  of  toughness,  flexibility,  and  its  capacity  for  being  easily  worked, 
it  is  especially  adapted  for  bent  work  as  in  vehicle  bodies  and  auditorium 
chairs.  It  is  also  popular  with  trunk  makers  for  trunk  boxes  and  tops.  The 
lumber  serves  many  uses  as  a  substitute  for  basswood  and  yellow  poplar,  and, 
like  these  woods,  is  light,  weak,  and  non-durable;  but  of  fine  even  texture  and 
a  lack  of  taste  and  odor.  The  last  two  named  qualities  commend  it  as  a 
material  for  food  containers ,  while  for  packing  cases  and  crates  its  other  excel- 
lent qualities,  combined  with  its  whitish  color,  make  it  especially  desirable  as 
a  background  for  printing  and  stenciling.  This  tree  is  not  commonly  cut 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  only  about  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  used  was  State-grown.    Eleven  industries 
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together  demand  over  six  and  one-third  million  feet  of  cottonwood,  of  which 
74  per  cent,  is  used  by  the  box  industry,  nearly  8  per  cent,  for  laundry  ap- 
pliances, and  6  per  cent,  by  the  furniture  makers. 

Table  32. — Consumption  of  Cottonwood,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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Sporting    and    atiiletic    goods,     .. 

Dairymen's,   poulterers'   and   api 
arlsts'    supplies,     


Pulleys   and   conveyors. 
Total,     


4,680.000 

.->oo,ooo 

3SO,0O0 

aso.ooo 

177,350 

73.  S6 
7.89 
6.00 
."..21 
2.80 

150,000 
64.000 
40,000 
10,000 

2.37 

1.01 
.63 
.16 

■i,:m 

.04 

2,000 

.03 

$24  GO 
32  90 
34  87 
25  36 
37  95 


32  OO 

34  ?S 
38  50 
32  00 

40  00 

21  00 


6.335,850  I      100.00        $26  6€ 


$11.^^,135 

16,4.^0 

13.250 

8,370 

6,731 


4,800 

2.200 

1,540 

320 

100 

42 
$168,938 


40,000 


24,000 
20,000 


4.640.000 
500,000 
380,000 
330,000 
177,350 


150,000 
40,000 
20,000 
10,000 


2.500 

2.000 


88,500  6,247,350 


THE  GUMS. 

Black  gum  is  the  common  name  given  in  various  states  to  three  trees, 
black  or  sour  gum  (Nyssa  sylvaticaj ,  cotton  gum  or  tupelo  (Nyssa  aquatica) , 
and  water  gum  (Nyssa  Mflora) ,  all  belonging  to  the  dogwood  family.  Red 
gum,  though  it  bears  the  name  of  "gum"  does  not  belong  to  the  same  family 
and,  therefore,  has  been  discussed  under  a  separate  heading.  One  of  the 
above  named  species,  the  black  or  sour  gum.  grows  within  the  State.  It  is 
found  in  wet  lowlands  and  along  the  slopes  of  the  foothills  and  mountains. 
It  is  not  abundant  and  only  a  little  over  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  nearly 
5,000,000  feet  used  by  11  industries  is  State-grown  wood.  It  attracts  atten- 
tion by  its  bright  green  summer  foliage,  which  in  the  autumn  turns  to  brilliant 
yellow  and  red,  and  also  by  Its  clusters  of  two  or  three  oblong  berries  of 
bluish  black  color  and  sour  taste.  The  wood  of  this  tree  has  an  interlaced 
fiber  and  is  difficult  to  split  and  work;  hence  it  is  valuable  for  certain  special 
uses,  such  as  vehicle  hubs,  pulleys,  mine  rollers,  mauls,  mallets,  and  cogs. 
In  the  South  it  is  cut  into  veneer  and  goes  into  wooden  dishes,  berry  cups, 
fruit  baskets,  and  veneer  boxes. 
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Table  33.-Consumption   of  Black  Gum,    year  ending  June.    1912. 


Industry. 


Quantity. 


a 

I 


•/.  .  ■ 

o 


o 


Grown  in 

Pennsyl 

vania. 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Poxes    and    crates,    packing,. 

Mine    equipment, 

Vehicles  and  vehicle  parts.  . 
Baskets,  fruit  and  vegetalile 
Pulleys    and    conveyors 


3.0.S9,800 

62.33 

1 
$15  36 

1.628,460 

32.85 

24  37 

181. SOO 

3.67 

.•57  57 

20,000 

.41 

22  00  1 

14,000 

.28 

33  71 

Instruments.       professional      and 

scientific,      

Rollers   and    poles,    

Ship   and   boat   building 

Fixtures 

Car    construction 


Patterns  and    flasks. 
Total 


12,000 
6,000 

3,000 

1,000 

600 

500 


.24 
.12 

.06 
.02 
.01 

.01 


52  83 
20  00 
70  00 
28  00 
58  00 

24  00 


$47,463 

:W,678 

').S31 

440 

472 


634 
120 
210 

28 

35 


219,216 
31.. ^OO 
20,000 


2,000 


3.0X9,800 

1.409,244 

150.300 


l: 


14,000 


10,000 
fi.OOO 
3,000 
1.000 

600 

500 


4.9.'>7,16C   100.00   $19  34 


$95,923 


272,716 


4.684.444 


Cotton  Glim  (Nyssa  aquatica). 
Most  of  the  cotton  gum  or  tupelo  lumber  came  from  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  It  grows  only  on  the  swamps  and  lowlands  and  in  lumber  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  black  (sour)  gum  by  Its  darker  yellowish  hue,  its  ten- 
dency to  split  straight,  besides  being  soft  and  more  easily  worked.  Nearly 
6,000,000  feet  of  this  wood  is  demanded  by  eight  industries.  The  box  makers 
use  most  of  it.  Cigar  box  material  also  claims  a  fairly  large  amount.  The 
two  industries  together  consume  92  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Table  34.— Consumption  of  Cotton  Gum,   year  ending  June,  1912. 


Industry. 


Quantity. 


9i 


•J.  ." 

e  t; 

^  o 

h 

>  a 
•< 


o 


Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Boxes    and    crates,     

Boxes,    cigar 

Furniture 

Planing    mill    products,     .. 
Agricultural    imj  lements. 

Instruments,     musical,     

Woodenware   and   novelties. 
Toys 

Total 


3,4.58.722 

2,043,917 

236,500 

151,648 

35.000 

20.000 
6.900 
5,000 

5.957,687 


58.05        $14  13 


34.31 

3.97 

,         2.54 

j           .59 

63  37 
3}  54 
26  55 
36  00 

.34 

.12 
.08 

25  00 
20  00 
20  00 

$32  29 

100. OO 

$48,873 

129,519 

7.933 

4,027 

1,260 

500 
138 

100 


$192,350 


3.458,722 

2,043,917 

236.. 500 

151.648 

35,000 

20,000 
6.900 
5,000 

5,957,687 


CHERRY. 

(Prunus  serotina). 
In  the  lumber  cut  of  cherry,  Pennsylvania  is  second  only  to  West  Virginia. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  production  of  cherry  in  Pennsylvania  is 
nearly  5,000,000  feet  more  than  the  consumption,  one-third  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  manufacturers  was  supplied  by  the  forests  of  other  states. 
Black  cherry  is  the  only  cherry  species  used  commercially.  Its  technical 
quality  is  high  in  that  it  combines  strength  and  hardness,  a  fine  straight 
grain,  compact  structure,  and  stability.  It  also  takes  a  fine  polish  and  excels 
most  other  hardwoods  in  its  capacity  to  hold  its  shape.  It  is  this  quality 
which  commends  it  for  electrotype  backing.  In  Pennsylvania  this  is  its  chief 
use.  The  car  manufacturers  give  it  preference  over  any  other  domestic  wood 
for  the  best  grade  interior  finish  of  passenger  coaches.  It  is  a  favorite  with 
the  fixture  and  furniture  manufacturers.  The  qualities,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above,  are  durability,  stiffness,  density,  and  ease  in  splitting.  It 
is  somewhat  brittle,   with  a  fine,   straight  grain. 

Table  35. — Consumption  of  Black  Cherry,  year  ending  June,   1912. 


Industry. 


Quantity. 


a 


a 


bCR 
U 

>  a 
< 


o 


si 


01 

o 


c 
p. 


Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


a 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


a 


0) 

01 


rrinting    material,     — 

Brushes,     

Car    construction,     

I'inning    mill    products, 
Fixtures,      


1,166,800 

42.84 

4S2,90O 

17.73 

431.414 

15.84 

177.3'<r, 

6.51 

IL'8,700 

4.73 

Furniture 

Patterns   and    flaslis,     

Poxes  and   crates,    packing 

Casliets    and    coffins 

Instruments,      professional      and 
scientific,     

Handles,      

Refrigerator.s    and    kitchen    cai> 

inets 

Weighing   apparatus 

Instruments,    musical,     

Plumbers'  woodwork ,    


Vehicles  and   vehicle   parts 

Manual  training  practice 

(sloyd),      

Storting    and    athletic   goods,     .. 


Total, 


113,900 
S6,S94 
70,000 
20,000 

10,000 

7,500 

7,500 
7,50« 
4.400 
4,400 

2,250 

1.850 
lOO 


4 

IS 

3 

.19 

2 

.57 

.73 

1 

.87 

28 

$29  14 
25  43 
60  50 
64  IS 
66  14 

34  74 
71  .58 
19  00 
60  OO 

100  00 

.50  00 


2,723,493 


.28 
.28 
.16 
.16 

62  50 
27  00 
75  68 
94  ,55 

.08 

91  56 

.0^ 

55  68 
46  00 

100.00 

$39  73 

$34,003 

12.282 

26.140 

11,438 

8,512 

3,957 
6,220 
1,330 
1,200 

1,000 

375 

469 
202 
333 
416 

206 

103 

5 

$108,191 


634,000 
482,900 
216,951 
110,085 
83,250 

105,600 
54,644 
70.000 
20,000 


2,500  j 

7,500  I 
7,500  i 
3,600 
400 

2,000 

1.860 
100 


532,800 

'2i4,'46.^ 
67,300 
45,450 

8,300 
32,250 


10.000 

5,000 


800 
4,000 

250 


1.802,880 


920,613 


BLACK  WALNUT. 

(Juglans  nigra). 

The  cut  of  black  walnut  in  Pennsylvania  is  equal  to  three  times  the  total 
consumed  by  the  factories  and  five  times  the  quantity  of  the  home  grown  wood 
that  they  report.  Black  walnut  is  the  most  expensive  hardwood  native  to 
Pennsylvania  and  was  demanded  by  17  industries.  It  is  very  durable,  easy 
to  work,  hard,  porous,  strong,  stiff,  heavy,  stable  in  place,  non-elastic,  and 
with  an  intermediate  straight  grain.    The  makers  of  caskets  and  coffins  used 
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the  most,  followed  by  the  manul*acturers  of  organs  and  furniture,  using 
nearly  equal  quantities,  and  by  14  other  industries  demanding  varying 
smaller  amounts. 


Table  36.— Consumption  of  Black  Walnut,  year  ending  June,  1912. 


Quantity. 


Industry. 


0/ 

a, 


p  >> 


Caskets  and  coffins 

Instruments,   musical,    

Furniture 

Planing  mill  products,    

Car    construction ,     

Chairs    and    chair   stock,    

Fixtures 

Clocks 

Patterns   and   flasks 

B'rames    and    mouldings,    picture. 

Machinery    and    apparatus,    jelec- 

trical,    .' 

Vehicles  and  vehicle  parts,    

Handles 

Bruslies 

Manual  training  practice  (sloyd), 

Phimhers'   wr>odwork,    

Miscellaneous,    

Total 


214,000 

131,200 

130,000 

77,265 

56,890 

50,000 
35,860 
21,000 
14,500 
10,500 


2,500 

1,400 

1,050 

1,000 

850 

300 
31,200 

782,615 


27.35 

16.77 

16.61 

9.S7 

7.27 

6.39 
4.58 
2.68 
1.S5 
1.34 


.3:; 

.IS 
.14 
.13 
.11 

.01 
4.37 


$59  50 

44  05 

95  04 

111  31 

101  13 

66  08 
82  91 
50  95 
50  00 
80  67 


40  00 
91  42 
81  90 
80  00 
87  06 

35  00 
71  81 


100.00 1      $72  94 


k 
o 


O 


c 


o 
H 


$12,732 

5,779 

12,365 

8,600 

5,753 

3,304 
2,973 

i,oro 

725 
847 


100 

128 
86 
80 

77 

10 
2,456 


$57,( 


Grown  In 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


0) 

it. 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


182,000 

67,700 

21,000 

52,365 

980 

44,000 

28,860 

21,000 

4,500 

4,500 


2,500 

1.100 

1,060 

1,000 

650 

300 
10,200 


443,705 


s 


32,000 
03, 500 
109,100 
2^1,900 
55,910 

6,000 
7,000 


10,000 
6,000 


300 
'""266 
24.606 


338,910 


SYCAMORE. 
(Plat anus  occidentalis). 
Not  more  than  4^  per  cent,  of  the  requirements  of  the  Pennsylvania  wood- 
users  was  drawn  from  the  State-grown  sycamore.  This  is  not  surprising,  as 
this  species  is  not  an  important  lumber  tree  in  this  State.  Sycamore's  fine 
grain  revealed  by  rift  sawing  and  its  rich  color  commend  its  use  for  cabinet 
work.  It  has  a  coarse,  distinct  grain,  somewhat  contorted,  and  is  hard, 
heavy,  stiff,  hard  to  split,  moderately  strong  and  durable,  difficult  to  season 
and  to  work,  and  unstable  in  holding  its  shape.  Forty-two  mills  report  it, 
but  only  in  small  quantities.  Probably  the  most  exacting  use  of  this  wood 
in  the  country  at  large  is  for  butcher  blocks,  but  in  Pennsylvania  none  of 
the  manufacturers  report  using  it  for  that  purpose.  The  chair  makers  de- 
manded the  most  that  was  used,  almost  72  per  cent,  of  the  total,  while 
the  rest  was  about  equally  distributed  among  five  other  industries,  the  brush 
makers  being  the  most  important. 


II 
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Table   30 — Concluded. 


Industry. 


Quantity. 


a 

■*^ 

a 

£ 

s 

** 

ti 

fa 

&I 

•w 

^« 

i 

IM 

(d 

1> 

a 

♦.»   . 

■•w 

4)  O 

^« 

08*- 

>.< 

4)  •M 

>  Q 

^ 

Grown  In 

h 

Pennsyl- 

2 

vanla. 

f 

2 

XS 

6 

<M 

ce 

a 

o 

c 

.Q 

^^ 

CB 

o 
H 

Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


s 


9i 


Kofrigerators    and    kltclien    cab^ 
int'ts • •••.';•■■• 

PaskPts,    friilt    and    vegetable,.. 

Sportiujr    and    atliletir    goods,    .. 

Maoliinery   and    apparatus,    elec 
trical • , 

Instruments,      profeHHloual      and 
scientltlc 

Pulleys   and   conveyors,    

Hrushes 

Frames    and    moulding,    picture, 

Rollers    and    poles. 

Instruments,    musical,     

Ladders •,•";" 

Manual  training  practice  (sloyd), 

Laundry   appliances,    

Weigliing   apparatus 

Miscellaneous,      

Total 


32.000 
30.000 
30,000 

25,000 

15.000 


22 
121 
.21 

.17 

.10 


28  19 
21  00 
66  83 

60  00 

68  67 


15,000 

.10 

30  00 

12,600 

.09 

34  29 

10,000 

.07 

3.-.  00 

6,150 

.04 

32  68 

5,300 

.04 

44  34 

4,000 

.03 

70  00 

1.100 

.01 

70  91 

1,000 

.01 

2o  00 

900 

.01 

93  06 

.'■>0,000 

.35 
lOO.OO 

25  00 

14,304,627 

$44  02 

1,222 
630 

2,005 

1,500 

880 

450 
432 
850 
201 
235 

280 

78 

26 

84 

1,250 


4,000 
30,000 
30,000 


$629,752 


6.000 

7,000 

12,600 

10,000 

5,000 

6,000 

4,000 
300 

1,000 

900 

50,000 


28,000 


25,000 

10.000 
8,000 


1,150 
300 


800 


6,568,952  |        7,735,675 


45.92%  in.     54.08%  out. 


THE  ELMS. 
Only  two  species  of  elm  were  reported  by  the  Pennsylvania  wood  users,  white 
elm  (Ulmus  americana)  and  cork  elm  (Ulmiis  racemosa) ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  small  Quantities  of  slippery  elm  (Ulmus  pul)rscens)=(U.  fulva)  were  used, 
but  because  it  is  cut  in  this  State  in  only  small  quantities  it  is  usually  mar- 
keted mixed  with  white  elm  and.  therefore,  was  not  identified  and  reported 
separately.  Cork  elm  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  three  elms  because  the 
wood  is  most  durable,  but  white  elm  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  most  abundant 
species  and  composes  the  largest  proportion  of  the  3.000.000  feet  of  elm  that 
the  Pennsylvania  sawmills  cut  in  1912.  Elm.  irrespective  of  species,  is  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  elastic  hardwoods  growing  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
addition  to  being  heavy,  tough,  hard,  and  dense,  it  is  hard  to  work  and 
difficult  to  season.  The  two  species  reported  are  together  demanded  by  16 
industries.  The  largest  amount  of  the  cork  elm  went  to  the  vehicle  maker, 
while  the  chair  industry  was  foremost  in  demanding  the  white  elm.  The 
trunk  makers  also  bid  for  a  large  amount  of  this  wood  for  slat  material. 
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Table  31. — Consumption  of  Elm*,  year  ending  June,  1912. 


■*-» 

Grown  in 

Grown  Out 

Quantity. 

Pennsyl- 

of Penn- 

g 

■*- 

vania. 

sylvania. 

C^ 

u 

1-^ 

cS 

S 

JD 

D. 

, 

Industry. 

o 

• 

a 

g 

o 

• 

a 

a 

*J 

§3*- 

53 

4-> 

§5 

0^ 

0; 

Chairs   and   chair   stoclc,    

Trunlis   and   valises,    

Jfairymen's,   poulterers'  and  api- 
arists'   supplies,     

Woodenware    and    novelties,     ... 
Vehicles    and    vehicle    parts,     ... 

Boxes  and   crates,    pacliing 

Basliets     and     veneer     packages 
for   fruit   and   vegetables,    — 

Car  construction,    

A  gricultural    implements 

Elevators.      


Toys 

Patterns    and    flasks,     .. 

Mine    equipment,     

Planing    mill    products. 
Machine    construction. 


Total, 


6,213.500 
1,837,500 

600.000 
500,000 
484,400 

429,800 

115,000  ' 
63,343 
50.000 
.32,500 

25,000 

15,000 

8,800 

4,000 

2,000 

10,380,843 


.59.85 
17.70 

$26  76 
30  82 

5.78 
4.83 
4.67 

25  00 
28  00 
35  92 

4.14 

24  20 

1.11 
.61 
.48 
.31 

21  87 
49  43 
25  00 
64  98 

.24 
.14 
.08 
.04 
.02 

21  00 
33  00 

26  14  \ 
23  00  i 
50  00  [ 

100.00 

127  95 

$166,243 
56,625 

15,000 
14,000 
17,398 

10,400 

2,515 
3,131 
1,250 
2,112 

525 
495 
230 
92 
100 

$290,116 


62,000 
250,000 

250,000 

""'95,' 800 

132,300 

115,000 

"56,066 
20,500 

12,500 

k',m 

4,000 
1,000,900 


6,151,500 
1,587,500 

350.000 
500,000 
388,600 

297,500 


63,343 

12,666 


12,500 
15,000 


2,000 


9,379,943 


9.64%  in.    90.36%  out. 


^ 


♦The  white  and  cork  elm  groups  have  been  combined  in  this  table. 
In  Part  II  of  this  report  the  information  is  given  separately. 

COTTONWOOD. 

(Popnlus  deltoidesj. 
Cottonwood  belongs  to  a  widely  distributed  tree  family,  which  includes  the 
willows,  aspen,  balm  of  gilead,  and  other  poplars  (not  yellow  poplar).  The 
Cottonwood  referred  to  in  this  report  is  the  Populus  deltoides,  the  tree  found 
in  large  sizes  and  most  abundant  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley.  It  grows 
in  moist  soil  in  almost  all  the  states  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  in  seasoning  cottonwood ,  it  is  better  adapted  for  veneer  than 
lumber.  Yellow  and  white  cottonwood  are  often  distinguished  in  trade.  The 
former  refers  to  the  heartwood,  the  latter  to  the  light  colored  sapwood  of 
the  tree.  However .  the  amount  consumed  for  veneer  production  in  the  United 
States  is  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  lumber  cut.  The  manufacturers  of 
built  up  lumber  used  this  wood  in  large  amounts  as  veneer.  On  account  of 
its  qualities  of  toughness,  flexibility,  and  its  capacity  for  being  easily  worked, 
it  is  especially  adapted  for  bent  work  as  in  vehicle  bodies  and  auditorium 
chairs.  It  is  also  popular  with  trunk  makers  for  trunk  boxes  and  tops.  The 
lumber  serves  many  uses  as  a  substitute  for  basswood  and  yellow  poplar,  and. 
like  these  woods,  is  light,  weak,  and  non-durable;  but  of  fine  even  texture  and 
a  lack  of  taste  and  odor.  The  last  two  named  qualities  commend  it  as  a 
material  for  food  containers,  while  for  packing  cases  and  crates  its  other  excel- 
lent qualities,  combined  with  its  whitish  color,  make  it  especially  desirable  as 
a  background  for  printing  and  stenciling.  This  tree  is  not  commonly  cut 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  only  about  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  used  was  State-grown.    Eleven  industries 
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together  demand  over  six  and  one-third  million  feet  of  cottonwood,  of  which 
74  per  cent,  is  used  by  the  box  industry,  nearly  8  per  cent,  for  laundry  ap- 
pliances, and  6  per  cent,  by  the  furniture  makers. 

Table  32.— Consumption  of  Cottonwood,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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Fixtures '  40,000 
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i 
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16,450 

13,250 
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4,800 

2.200 
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42 
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40,000 


24,000 
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2.500 
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88,500 


4,640,000 
500,000 
380,000 
330,000 
177,350 


150,000 
40,000 
20,000 
10,000 


6,247,350 


THE  GUMS. 

Black  gum  is  the  common  name  given  in  various  states  to  three  trees, 
black  or  sour  gum  (Nyssa  sylvativa) ,  cotton  gum  or  tupelo  (Nyssa  aquatica) , 
and  water  gum  (Nyssa  Mflora) ,  all  belonging  to  the  dogwood  family.  Red 
gum,  though  it  bears  the  name  of  "gum"  does  not  belong  to  the  same  family 
and,  therefore,  has  been  discussed  under  a  separate  heading.  One  of  the 
above  named  species,  the  black  or  sour  gum.  grows  within  the  State.  It  is 
found  in  wet  lowlands  and  along  the  slopes  of  the  foothills  and  mountains. 
It  is  not  abundant  and  only  a  little  over  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  nearly 
5,000,000  feet  used  by  11  industries  is  State-grown  wood.  It  attracts  atten- 
tion by  its  bright  green  summer  foliage,  which  in  the  autumn  turns  to  brilliant 
yellow  and  red,  and  also  by  its  clusters  of  two  or  three  oblong  berries  of 
bluish  black  color  and  sour  taste.  The  wood  of  this  tree  has  an  interlaced 
fiber  and  is  difficult  to  split  and  work;  hence  it  is  valuable  for  certain  special 
uses,  such  as  vehicle  hubs,  pulleys,  mine  rollers,  mauls,  mallets,  and  cogs. 
In  the  South  it  is  cut  into  veneer  and  goes  into  wooden  dishes,  berry  cups, 
fruit  baskets,  and  veneer  boxes. 
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Table  33. — Consumption  of  Black  Gum,   year  ending  June,    1912. 
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3.67 

.41 
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.01 
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35 

12 
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Cotton  Gum   (Nyssa  aquatica). 

Most  of  the  cotton  gum  or  tupelo  lumber  came  from  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  It  grows  only  on  the  swamps  and  lowlands  and  in  lumber  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  black  (sour)  gum  by  its  darker  yellowish  hue,  its  ten- 
dency to  split  straight,  besides  being  soft  and  more  easily  worked.  Nearly 
6,000,000  feet  of  this  wood  is  demanded  by  eight  industries.  The  box  makers 
use  most  of  it.  Cigar  box  material  also  claims  a  fairly  large  amount.  The 
two  industries  together  consume  92  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Table  34. — Consumption  of  Cotton  Gum,   year  ending  June,   1912. 
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5.957,687 
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CHERRY. 

(Prunus  serotina). 
In  the  lumber  cut  of  cherry,  Pennsylvania  is  second  only  to  West  Virginia. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  production  of  cherry  in  Pennsylvania  is 
nearly  5  000  000  feet  more  than  the  consumption,  one-third  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  manufacturers  was  supplied  by  the  forests  of  other  states. 
Black  cherry  is  the  only  cherry  species  used  commercially.  Its  technical 
quality  is  high  in  that  it  combines  strength  and  hardness,  a  fine  straight 
grain  compact  structure,  and  stability.  It  also  takes  a  fine  polish  and  excels 
most  other  hardwoods  in  its  capacity  to  hold  its  shape.  It  is  this  quality 
which  commends  it  for  electrotype  backing.  In  Pennsylvania  this  is  its  chief 
use  The  car  manufacturers  give  it  preference  over  any  other  domestic  wood 
for  the  best  grade  interior  finish  of  passenger  coaches.  It  is  a  favorite  with 
the  fixture  and  furniture  manufacturers.  The  qualities,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above,  are  durability,  stiffness,  density,  and  ease  in  splitting.  It 
is  somewhat  brittle,   with  a  fine,   straight  grain. 


Table  35— Consumption  of  Black  Cherry,  year  ending  June,   1912 
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34 
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5 
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I 
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8.300 
32,250 


10,000 
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4,000 
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BLACK  WALNUT. 

(Juglans  nigra). 
The  cut  of  black  walnut  in  Pennsylvania  is  equal  to  three  times  the  total 
consumed  by  the  factories  and  five  times  the  quantity  of  the  home  grown  wood 
that  they  report.  Black  walnut  is  the  most  expensive  hardwood  native  to 
Pennsylvania  and  was  demanded  by  17  industries.  It  is  very  durable,  easy 
to  work,  hard,  porous,  strong,  stiff,  heavy,  stable  in  place,  non-elastic,  and 
with  an  intermediate  straight  grain.    The  makers  of  caskets  and  coffins  used 
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the  most,  followed  by  the  manufacturers  of  organs  and  furniture,  using 
nearly  equal  quantities,  and  by  14  other  industries  demanding  varying 
smaller  amounts. 

Table  36. — Consumption  of  Black  Walnut,  year  ending  June,   1912. 
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10»,10O 
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6,000 
7,000 


10,000 
6,000 


300 


200 


24,000 
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SYCAMORE. 
(Platanus  occidentalis). 
Not  more  than  4^  per  cent,  of  the  requirements  of  the  Pennsylvania  wood- 
users  was  drawn  from  the  State-grown  sycamore.  This  is  not  surprising,  as 
this  species  is  not  an  important  lumber  tree  in  this  State.  Sycamore's  fine 
grain  revealed  by  rift  sawing  and  its  rich  color  commend  its  use  for  cabinet 
work.  It  has  a  coarse,  distinct  grain,  somewhat  contorted,  and  is  hard, 
heavy,  stiff,  hard  to  split,  moderately  strong  and  durable,  difficult  to  season 
and  to  work,  and  unstable  in  holding  its  shape.  Forty-two  mills  report  it, 
but  only  in  small  quantities.  Probably  the  most  exacting  use  of  this  wood 
in  the  country  at  large  is  for  butcher  blocks,  but  in  Pennsylvania  none  of 
the  manufacturers  report  using  it  for  that  purpose.  The  chair  makers  de- 
manded the  most  that  was  used,  almost  72  per  cent,  of  the  total,  while 
the  rest  was  about  equally  distributed  among  five  other  industries,  the  brush 
makers  being  the  most  important. 
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Table   37.— Consumption   of   Sycamore,    year   ending   June,    1912. 
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HORNBEAM. 
(Ostrya  virginiana). 
Hornbeam  is  frequently  called  ironwood  because  of  its  great  weight  and 
strength.  It  has  an  intermediate  grain,  is  somewhat  contorted,  is  very 
hard  and  dense,  tough,  stiff,  durable,  and  difficult  to  split,  besides  being 
heavy,  difficult  to  season  and  hard  to  work,  but  capable  of  wearing  smooth 
by  use.  The  wood  being  heavy,  tough,  and  resilient,  is  used  extensively  by 
the  handle  makers  and  the  manufacturers  of  vehicle  parts.  Its  other  uses 
in  this  State  are  for  mine  sprags  and  for  sides  of  cheese  boxes.  It  is  possible 
that  the  material  reported  for  the  last  named  use  may  have  been  blue  beech 
(Carpi'nus  caroliJiiana) ,  which  is  also  called  ironwood  and  closely  resembles 
hornbeam.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  amount  of  the  material  that  is 
used  was  supplied  by  the  State,  while  of  that  coming  from  a  distance  a  part 
was  supplied  by  Canadian  forests. 

Table   38. — Consumption   of  Hornbeam,    year   ending   June,    1912. 
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BLACK  LOCUST. 

(Robinia  pseudacavia—R.  Psc it uo- Acacia). 

All  the  black  locust  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  manufacturers  was  grown 
in  the  State,   and  in  quantity  was  equal  to  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  total 
lumber  cut  of  locust  in  the   United   States.     This  was  because  the  wood   is 
demanded  for  uses  which  usually  require  raw  material  in  the  forms  of  billets 
and  bolts,  and  it  is  an  exception  that  it  leaves  the  sawmills  in  the  form  of 
planks  or  boards.     Only  three  industries  use  this  wood  in  Pennsylvania  and 
two  of  them  cut  it  into  billet  form.     They  are  the  makers  of  insulator  pins, 
brackets,   and  mine  sprags.     The  third  industry,   vehicle  part  manufacture, 
purchases  locust  in  bolt  form  and  uses  it  for  wagon  hubs.     This  species  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  most  durable  native  hardwood  both  in  the  open  " 
when  exposed  and  in  contact  with  the  ground,  thus  accounting  for  its  exten- 
sive demand  for  fence  posts.    It  has  a  coarse,  straight  grain,  is  hard,  porous, 
heavy,  and  tough,  splits  easily,  holds  its  shape  well,  and  easily  turned. 

Table  39. — Consumption  of  Black  Locust,  year  ending  June,   1912. 
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CUCUMBER. 
(Magnolia  acuminata). 
This  tree  fre:iuents  the  mountain  slopes  and  grows  to  large  and  symmetrical 
dimensions.  It  is  a  member  of  the  magnolia  family,  which  includes  the  yellow 
poplar.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  similarity  in  form  and  appearance  of 
its  fruit  cone  to  the  cucumber.  The  appearance  and  technical  quality  of  the 
wood  so  resemble  yellow  poplar  and  the  uses  of  the  two  are  so  nearly  identical 
that  as  a  rule  they  are  marketed  together  without  distinction.  Owing  to  this 
fact  it  is  probable  that  the  manufacturers  use  more  cucumber  than  the  table 
shows,  and  it  also  accounts  for  Pennsylvania's  not  being  included  with  West 
Virginia  and  Virginia  in  the  production  of  this  kind  of  lumber.  The  prin- 
cipal industries  using  this  wood  are  planing  mill  products  and  boxes. 
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Table  40.— Consumption  of  Cucumber,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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1            .08 

30  00 

]      100.00 

1 

$24  73 

$7,217 

1,190 

180 

95 

9 


$8,69) 


255,300 

42,000 

70,000 

10.000 
300 

3.800 

235,600 

115,800 

BUCKEYE. 
Buckeye,  like  cucumber,  often  loses  its  identity  and  goes  to  market  mixed 
with  yellow  poplar.  It  is  called  for  separately  by  the  manufacturers  of  arti- 
ficial limbs  to  meet  what  may  probably  be  termed  its  most  exacting  use.  but 
for  this  purpose  was  not  reported  in  Pennsylvania.  The  wood  is  light, 
soft,  cross  grained,  compact,  and  difficult  to  split.  The  color  is  creamy 
white  and  so  uniform  that  the  sapwood  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
heartwood.  Two  species  of  buckeye  are  native  to  Pennsylvania,  the  fetid 
buckeye  (Arsculus  glabra)  and  the  yellow  or  sweet  buckeye  (Aesculus 
octandra).  The  western  part  of  this  State  is  the  eastern  limit  of  both  species 
and  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  each  that  the  manufacturers 
use.  This  wood  is  more  evenly  distributed  among  the  various  classes  of  manu- 
facture calling  for  it  than  any  other  shown  in  this  report. 


Table  41.— Consumption  of  Buckeye,   year  ending  June,   1912. 


Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


B 


Laundry  appliances,    

Woodeiiware  and  novelties 

Boxes  and  crates,   packing,    

Planing  mill  products 

Total i 


125,000 
S3,70» 
80,."<00 
3.J,000 


38.56 
25.82 
24.83 
10.79 


$28  00 
25  00 
22  99 
20  71 


$3,500 

2,093 

1,851 

725 


324,20fl        100.00  I      $25  19 


$8,168 


125,000 

83,700 

40.000 
19,000 

40,500 
16,000 

184,000 

140,200 
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APPLEWOOD. 

(Pyrtis  sjjvvics). 

This  wood  may  be  of  many  species  and  is  consumed  In  larger  quantities 
in  Pennsylvania  than  in  any  other  state  in  which  reports  similar  to  this 
have  been  made.  It  is  demanded  for  a  few  special  purposes,  the  manufac- 
ture of  smoking  pipes  being  the  most  important,  while  under  the  heading 
of  printing  material,  it  is  used  for  wood  type.  As  in  other  states,  it  is  used 
for  making  carpenters'  tools,  particularly  handsaw  handles. 

Table  42. — Consumption   of   Applewood.    year  ending  June,    1912. 


Industry. 


Pipes,    smoking, 

Handles.    

Handles,    

Total 


121,435 

50.000 

1,000 

172,435 


70.42 

29.00 

.58 

$52  41 
40  00 
50  00 

;    100.00 

1 

$48  84 

$6,372  ! 
2,000 
50 


$8,422 


^ 

Grown  in 

Grown  Out 

Quantity. 

o 

Pennsyl- 

of Penn- 

- 

ij 

al 

J3 

vania. 

sylvania. 

P. 

6 

*J 

Sh 

VI 

a 

a 

v 

it  * 

u 

a 

J2 

+-» 

(L( 

G.  *- 

4-> 

0/ 

+J 

T 

01 

>  58 

e> 

it 

^ 

*^ 

0- 

< 

H 

h 

^ 

61,435 

25.00<} 

1,000 


87,435 


60,000 
25,000 


85.000 


DOGWOOD. 

(Cornus  florida). 
Nearly  all  of  the  dogwood  going  into  final  manufacture  in  Pennsylvania 
was  grown  in  the  State.  It  is  exceedingly  hard,  strong,  of  compact  structure, 
and  tough,  and  these  qualities  together  with  its  ability  to  wear  smooth  give 
it  preference  over  any  other  wood  in  the  manufacture  of  shuttles,  and  com- 
mend it  for  mine  sprags.  These  two  industries  use  95  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  reported.    Three  other  industries  use  the  remainder. 

Table    43. — Consumption    of    Dogwood,    year    ending   June,    1912. 


Industry. 


Mine  equipment   (sprags) 

Shuttles,   .spools,    and  bobbins,    .. 
Instruments,    scientific    and    pro- 
fessional  

Handles,     

Manual  training  practice  (slovd), 

Total,    


Quantity. 


a 


it 
0- 


139,083 
17,585 

7.200 

230 

34 

164,137 


a 

it 
o 

a 

04 


0. 


Ih 


u 


84.74 
'        10.71 

$15  73 
69  60 

4.39 
.14 
.02 

100.00 

38  47 

67  57 
90  00  i 

$22  5y 

O 

■i-> 

«4 


O 
CI 


o 

r- 


Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


$2,188 
1.224 

277 
16 


$3,708 


a 


ii 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


139,088 


1,000 
"   "34 


140,123 


a 


it 
it 


17,585 

6,200 
230 


24,015 
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PERSIMMON. 
(Diospyros  virginiana). 
The  persimmon  tree  belongs  to  the  ebony  family  which  is  confined  largely 
to  tropical  regions.  The  wood  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  ash,  works  more 
smoothly,  and  retains  a  friction  polish.  Besides  it  has  a  very  fine,  rather 
straight  grain,  and  is  hard,  strong,  tough,  porous,  very  heavy,  and 
splits  easily.  Persimmon  has  two  important  uses  for  which  there  is  extensive 
demand,  last-blocks  for  children's  shoes,  and  shuttles  used  in  textile  mills. 
In  the  country  at  large,  the  greatest  quantity  probably  goes  to  the  latter  in- 
dustry, but  in  Pennsylvania  the  makers  of  boot  and  shoe  findings  used  all 
but  12^  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  consumed. 

Table  44.— Consumption  of  Persimmon,   year  ending  June,    1912. 


Industry- 


liuanlity. 


a 

I 


a;  o 

^<2 


o 


m 


6 

■4-1 


(Jrown  in 

Ponnsyl- 

vauia. 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


a 


Hoot    iiiKl    slii'f    findiiif,'K 

Siiuttlcs,    spt  (lis   and   l>ulil)in' 
lIjMnUl'S 


99.000 
T.O'IO 


87.60 
6.20 
6.20 


$.19  19 
60  0(i 
54  DO 


$5,860 
421 
378 


Total. 


113,010  ;      100.00        $.58  92 


$6,659 


99,000 
7,010 
7.000 


113,010 


BUTTERNUT. 
(Juglans  cinrrea). 
Butternut  is  relatively  common  on  good  soil  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  used 
by  a  greater  number  of  industries  in  this  State  than  in  any  other.  Nearly  92 
per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  used  in  Pennsylvania  is  grown  in  the  State. 
The  most  surprising  fact  in  connection  with  the  use  of  this  wood  is  the  con- 
sumption of  butternut  for  excelsior  at  the  low  price  of  $15  per  thousand  feet. 
The  excelsior  makers  used  more  than  one-third  of  all  reported,  while  the 
fixture  manufacturers,  the  ship  builders,  and  the  manufacturers  of  pulleys 
were  the  next  in  importance,  these  four  industries  together  consuming  74  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  The  rest  went  to  four  other  industries  in  varying  small 
amounts.  Butternut  is  often  called  white  walnut.  Its  qualities  include 
porousness,  brittleness.  stiffness,  lack  of  resiliency,  capacity  to  split,  easy 
to  work,  and  it  is  considerably  lighter,  weaker,  and  less  durable  than  black 
walnut. 
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Table   45. — Consumption    of   Butternut,    year   ending   June,    1912. 


i^ 

Grown  In 

Grown  Out 

Quantity. 

ft 

Pennsyl- 

of Penn- 

2 

vania. 

sylvania. 

* 

93 

U 

Vl 

C 

— " 

^■it 

, 

Industry. 

■*-' 

O 

Pb 
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a 

•w 

.  t 

a 

a 

£ 

S 

SI'* 

1— » 

A 

xj 

■»-' 

A 

■¥^ 

*■> 

t- 

?:« 

O 

9 

9 

U4 

l-M 

.  < 

h 

b, 

* 

Excelsior,     

Fixtures 

Ship   and    l)nat    building. 
Pulleys    and    conveyors,     — 

Planing   mill   products,    

Patterns  and   flasks 

Boxes  and  crates,    packing. 
Furniture,    

Total 


30,000 

13,500 

10,  (MM) 

10,OCO 

»,60O 

5.210 

5,000 

3,500 


34.56 

15.55 

11.. 52 

11.52 

11.06 

6.0O 

5.76 

4.03 


86.810  I      100. 0(' 


1 

$15  00 

44  30 

80  00 

20  00 

30  21 

79  85 

16  00 

26  61 

$33  72 

$450 
598 
800 
206 
291 
416 
80 
93 


$2,927 


30.000 
13,500 
7,000 
10,000 
6,600 
3,900 
5,000 
3,500 


3,000 


79,500 


3,000 
1,310 


7,310 


MINOR  SPECIES. 

Domestic  woods  used  in  only  small  amounts,  and  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  discuss  separately,  are  as  follows:  Holly  (American),  used  by 
the  novelty  makers,  brought  in  from  the  southern  Mississippi  Valley;  State- 
gVown  aspen  (popple),  used  for  excelsior;  willow  for  wooden  ware,  likewise 
produced  in  the  State;  home-grown  mountain  laurel  used  by  the  furniture 
makers;  and  sassafras  cut  in  Maryland  and  purchased  by  the  ship  builders. 


FOREIGN  WOODS. 

This  term  is  employed  to  cover  all  woods  brought  into  Pennsylvania  from 
foreign  countries  other  than  Canada.  There  are  ten  of  them  and  Spanish 
cedar  in  quantity  is  the  most  important. 

Only  two  states  have  shown  so  large  a  consumption  of  Spanish  cedar  as 
Pennsylvania.  Nearly  6,000,000  feet  is  consumed  annually  and  comes  prin- 
cipally from  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico.  This  tree  is  not  a  softwood  like  the 
native  cedars,  nor  is  it  related.  It  has  broad  leaves,  confining  its  range  to 
the  tropical  countries.  Its  aromatic  odor,  pleasing  color,  and  lightness,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  it  holds  its  shape  and  is  easily  worked,  make  it 
the  favorite  cigar  box  wood.  Boat  builders  and  furniture  makers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania also  report  this  wood  in  small  quantities. 

Over  3,500,000  feet  of  mahogany  is  brought  into  the  State  each  year.  The 
furniture  makers  use  the  largest  amount,  although  17  other  classes  of  manu- 
facturers demand  it  for  raw  material,  and  seven  of  them  in  quantities  ex- 
ceeding 100,000  feet.  The  supply  of  true  mahogany  comes  from  Mexico, 
the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  a  few  states  in  South  America,  but 
it  was  not  possible  in  any  way  to  ascertain  which  of  these  countries  sup- 
plied the  Pennsylvania  factories,  as  mahogany  lumber  is  purchased  from 
American  dealers  who  import  the  logs  and  cut  them  in  this  country. 

Ebony  comes  next  as  to  quantity  among  the  imported  woods  and  surpasses 
the  consumption  of  this  wood  in  any  other  state.  The  most  is  used  for  um- 
brella handles  although  the  demand  for  smoking  pipe  material  is  also  con- 
siderable. There  are  many  species  of  ebony  and  they  are  found  in  various 
countries.  Probably  the  kind  coming  from  Madagascar  and  India  is  U9e4 
most  commonly  in  this  country. 


I 
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Boxwood  comes  to  this  country  from  Turkey  and  the  West  Indies.  From 
the  high  average  price  paid  for  that  used  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  most  of  it  was  Turkish  wood  which  is  much  more  costly.  Box- 
wood was  imported  into  this  State  to  make  shuttles  for  silk  weaving  and  to 
furnish  material  for  wood  engravings. 

Teakwood.  strong  and  very  hard,  and  with  a  smooth  oily  texture,  Is  im- 
ported from  Ceylon,  Siam .  and  India,  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  entire  supply 
went  to  two  industries,  ship  building  and  patterns. 

Circassian  walnut  grows  in  the  mountains  in  southern  Russia  near  the 
Black  Sea.  While  very  expensive,  it  is  held  in  high  favor  in  this  country  for 
furniture,  store,  office,  and  bar  fixtures,  and  cabinet  work.  It  is  nearly 
always  used  as  veneer  with  a  backing  or  core  of  an  inexpensive  native  wood. 
The  olive  wood  went  to  the  smoking  pipe  manufacturers.  It  was  brought 
from  France  in  the  form  of  billets. 

Rosewood  was  the  highpst  priced  wood  that  was  purchased  in  the  form  of 
lumber  by  the  Pennsylvania  m-^nufacturers.  It  is  a  native  of  Central  America 
and  the  northern  states  of  South  America. 

Lignum-vitae  was  imported  in  log  or  in  bolt  form  from  practically  the  same 
region  as  rosewood.  It  is  a  wood  of  special  value  on  account  of  its  extra- 
ordinary weight  and  strenrrth.  Bowling  balls  are  turned  from  this  wood  after 
long  and  careful  seasoning. 

The  eucalyptus  used  in  Pennsylvania  comes  from  Australia  and  goes  to 
the  furniture  makers.  The  eucalyptus  grown  in  the  United  States  is  not 
valued  for  so  many  uses  as  is  the  imported  wood. 

Description  of  Qualities. 

Grain:   Very  coarse,  coarse,  intermediate,  fine,  very  fine. 

Width  of  sapwood:  Very  narrow,  narrow,  medium,  wide. 

Hardness:   Very  hard.  hard,  fairly*  hard,  soft,  very  soft. 

Density:   Dense,  fairly  dense,  slightly  porous,  porous,  very  porous. 

Weiaht:  Very  light,  light,  medium,  moderately*  heavy,  heavy,  very  heavy. 

Strenath:   Very  strong,  strong,  moderately  strong,  weak. 

Fle.ribilit]/  and  stiffness:  Very  stiff,  stiff,  moderately  stiff,  fairly  flexible, 
flexible,   very  flexible. 

Elasticity:    Very  elastic,   elastic,  moderately  elastic,   non-elastic. 

Toughness  and  Brittleness:  Very  tough,  tough,  moderately  tough,  slightly 
brittle,  brittle,  very  brittle. 

Tcndeney  to  Split:    Splits  easily,   splits  rather  easily,  hard  to  split,   very 

hard  to  split. 

DuraUlity:    Very  durable,   durable,    moderately  durable,   perishable,   very 

perishable, 

Stahility  in  HoUing  Shape:  Stable,  moderately  stable,  unstable,  very  un- 
stable. 

Working  Quality:    Very  easy  to  work,  easy  to  work,   fairly  hard  to  work, 

hard  to  work. 
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PART  II. 


INDUSTRIES. 
The  kinds  of  wood  the  Pennsylvania  manufacturers  demand,  their  botanical 
relations,  their  sources,  and  their  qualities,  have  been  discussed  in  Part  I. 
In  Part  II  are  considered  the  factories  using  the  different  woods,  and  the 
processes  of  manufacture  that  they  employ;  the  extent  to  which  they  call 
for  them,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  put  them  according  to  inherent  qualities. 
For  convenience  the  discussions  are  divided  into  classes  called  industries  and 
*hnfie  making  similar  or  closely  related  commodities  are  grouped  together. 
In  Pennsylvania  there  are  51,  and  Table  46  following  shows  how  the  more 
than  1,100,000,000  feet  of  lumber  yearly  manufactured  in  the  State  is  ap- 
portioned among  them.  The  largest  industry  requires  nearly  280,000,000  feet 
of  raw  material,  14  others  more  than  10,000,000  each,  and  the  smallest  less 
than  100,000.  A  few  other  industries  which  could  not  be  separated  because 
the  factories  composing  them  numbered  fewer  than  three,  have  been  grouped 
in  one  industry  under  miscellaneous.  To  maintain  uniformity  the  same  order 
in  classification  as  has  been  adopted  to  other  states  has  been  followed  in 
Pennsylvania.  Their  order  has  been  arranged  according  to  the  total  quantity 
used  and  is  as  follows: 

Table  '46. — Summary   by    Industries   of  Woods    used    in   Pennsylvania,    year 

ending  June,   1912. 


Industry. 


QiiiUitity. 
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Planing    mill    products,     ... 
Boxes  and  crates,    paclcing, 

Car    construction 

Furniture,      

Cliairs    and    chair   stock,    .. 


Vehicles    and    vehicle    parts. 
Ship   and    Iwat   buildfhg,    ... 

Caskets    and    coffins 

Mine  equipment 

Fixtures,     


Boards— cloth,    hosiery. 
Patterns    and    flasks, 

Handles 

Laundry    appliances,     . . 
Boxes,     cigar 


etc., 


Woodenware   and    novelties. 

Tanks  and   silos,    

Machine    construction 

Agricultural   implements,    .. 
Toys,     


Trunks    and    valises 

Brushes,     

Shuttles,    spools,    and    bobbins. 
Dairymen's,       poulterers'       and 

apiarists'    supplies 

Instruments,    musical 


281,717,600 

273,904,094 

228,380,900 

58,995,170 

33,117,000 

31,801,.j09 
2fi, 716,004) 
13,982,500 
11,94S,S97 
11,888,220 
I 
11,775,000 
11,495,011 
11,014,907 
10,795,700 
9,930,755 

8.574,780 
7,S.-)3.200 
7,010,350 
7.004,S00  : 
6,421,500 

4,122,850  I 
4,037,090  I 
3,347,985  j 

3, 240, 450  1 
2,945,000  I 


25.28 

24.. ^S 

20.50 

5.29 

2.97 


$33  46 

18  00 
29  53 
35  24 
25  80 


2.85 

42  63  I 

2.40 

38  44  i 

1.26 

29  77  I 

1.07 

19  52 

1.07 

42  25 

1.06 

26  69 

1.03 

51  39  1 

.99 

20  08  : 

.97 

22  17 

.89 

92  77 

.77 

23  57 

.71 

36.07 

.63 

29  33 

.63 

32  89 

.58 

28  37 

.37 

29  72 

.36 

22  34 

.30 

27  U 

.29 

23  82 

.26 

39  38 

$9,427,936 

4,928.991 

6,713,700 

2,078,971 

8.54,412 

1,355,655 

1,026,722 

416,278 

233,283 

502,323 

314,315 
590,706  : 
293,919  ' 
239,336 
921,242  I 

202,141  ! 

283,240 

206,508 

230,387 

182,193 

122,520 
90,189 
90,888 

77,188 
115,982 


83,652,088 
51,35.3,325 
41,0€9,552 
19,045.400 
14,406,600 

13,482,774 

11,017,200 

4,0+4.500 

9,173,653 

3,685,310 

50,000 
2,887,092 
7,425,050 
6,631,500 

24,500 

5,328.62£ 
150,000 
3,858,200 
2,134,000 
5,004,300 

1,238,000 
3,761,700 
1,970,000 

1,326,000 
748.200 


198,065,512 

222, 550, 769 

187,311,348 

39,949,770 

18,710,400 

18,318,735 

15,698,800 

9,938,000 

2,775,244 

8,202,910 

11,725,000 
8,607,919 
3,589,857 
4,164,200 
9,906,255 

3,246,1.55 
7,703,200 
3,182,150 
4,870,800 
1,417,200 

2,884,8:i0 

275.390 

1,377,985 

1,914,450 
2,196,800 
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Table  46 — Concluded. 


Industry. 


Quantity. 


9, 


^' 


o 


o 


Grown  In 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Machinery  and  apparatus,   elec- 
trical  

I'uinps •  •• 

Baskets  and  veneer  packages  for 

fruit   and    veKctalilcs,    

Frames   and    nKvuldiuK.    picture, 
Uei  rinerators    and    kitchen    cab- 
inets  

P^xcelsior 

Equipment,    playground 

Printing    material,     

Ladders 

Elevators 

Whips,      canes,      and     umlirella 

sticks,     

Plumbers'     woodwork 

Insulator  pins  and  brackets,  .. 
Butchers'  blocks  and  skewers, 
Weighing    ap|)aratus 

Instruments,     professional     and 

scientific,      

Pulleys   and   conveyors 

B^.ot   and   shoe   findings 

Pipes,    tobacco 

Sporting  and   athletic  goods,    .. 

Saddles   and    harness 

Gates  and  fencing,    

Clocks 

Hollers   and    curtain    jKdcs,    

M  a  n  u  al      Training      practice 
(sloyd) • 

Miscellaneous,     

Total,     


2.715,200 
2,692,000 

.24 

...M 

31  54  , 
23  90 

2,6Si3,000 
2,619,000 

.24 
.24 

19  44 
25  00 

2.463,800 

.22 

30  73 

1,682,000 
1,507,300 
1,274,326 
1,108,500 
1,008,900 


882,880 
r,84.250 
578.. 'lOO 
520,000 
393. 40C 


326,448 
294,r,0O 
26;S.0O0 
227,515 
215.150 

ISS.OOO 
161.340 
139,500 
125,575 

95,945 

7.416.353 


1,114,219,650 


.15  [ 
.14 
.11  1 
.10  1 

.0!)  I 


.08 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.04 


.08 

.m 

.02 
.02 

.02 

.02 
.01 
.01 
.01 

.01 

.67 


100.00 


14  28 

28  60 
31  27 

29  16 
42  06 


63  90 
39  43 

21  65 
20  77 
31  93 


57  44 
29  30 
.56  51 
165  49 
38  76 

55  32 

22  58 

65  08 

19  77 

66  44 

26  09 
$29  15 


85,633 
64,335 

52,156 
65,480 

75,720 

24,016 
43,106 
39,853 
32,321 
42,459 


56,412 
23,085 
12,526 
10,800 
12,561 


18,750 

8,629 

14.975 

37,651 

8,339 

10,400 
3,643 
9,078 
2,483 

6,375 

193,466 


132,483,227 


456,100 
2,075,000 

2,408,000 
1,040.500 

1,002,250 

1,682,000 
497,800 
668,000 
251,000 
245,100 


500,100 
145,700 
578,. 500 
520,000 
39,400 


8,500 

200,500 

18.000 

61,435 

139,100 

136,000 
lfi,500 
26,000 

115,000 

51,875 

7,3.33,703 

313,683,632 


2.259,100 
617,000 

275.000 

l,.->78,500 

1,461.5.50 


1,009.500 
606,326 
857,500 
763,800 


382,780 
438,550 


354,000 


317,948 

94,000 

247,000 

166,080 

76,050 

52.000 
144.840 
113,500 

10,575 

44,070 

82,650 

800,536,018 


In  the  consumption  of  wood  four  classes  of  factories  in  Pennsylvania  lead 
all  other  states:  brushes,  patterns  and  flasks,  toys,  and  mine  equipment; 
in  seven  others  the  State  stood  second;  car  construction,  printing  material, 
caskets  and  coffins,  laundry  appliances,  playground  equipment,  machine 
construction,  and  tobacco  pipes.  The  State  was  third  in  box  making  and 
the  manufacture  of  wooden  clock  cases.  Excelsior  factories,  manufacturers 
of  insulator  pins  and  brackets,  and  the  makers  of  butcher  blocks  and  skewers 
were  the  only  industries  procuring  all  of  their  wood  from  the  forests  of 
the  State.  Nineteen  others  use  a  larger  amount  of  State-grown  than  shipped- 
in  material,  leaving  29  that  find  the  major  portion  of  their  wood  supply  out 
of  the  State,  every  industry  reported  the  purchase  of  some  Pennsylvania 
wood.  It  is  surprising  that  the  box  makers,  who  use  only  low  grades,  used 
more  shipped-in  material  than  any  other  industry,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  handle  makers,  who  usually  seek  their  raw  material  over  a  wide  extent 
of  territory,    procured   considerably   over   two-thirds    of   their   needs   within 

the  State. 

Nearly  $32,500,000  are  annually  expended  by  the  Pennsylvania  wood  users 
for  raw  material.    Not  over  20  per  cent,  of  this  is  paid  for  home-grown  woods, 
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leaving  not  less  than  $25,000,000,  a  large  portion  of  which  each  year  goes  to 
other  states.  In  a  great  many  cases  this  purchase  money  could  be  expended 
at  home,  since  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  State  is  not  manufacturing  as  much 
of  its  annual  cut  as  is  possible.  On  the  succeeding  pages  the  several  industries 
are  considered  separately  in  the  order  of  the  quantity  of  wood  consumed. 

PLANING  MILL   PRODUCTS. 
The  extent  to  which  lumber  is  used  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  manufacture  of 
building  materials  is  shown  statistically  in  Table  47.    This  does  not,  of  course, 
include  large  quantities  of  rough  lumber  used  for  construction  which  needs 
no  further  change  than  the  hatchet,   chisel,   and  saw  to  fit  it  to  place  on 
the  building.     The  factories  grouped  into  this  industry  include  four  classes. 
(1)  Factories  specializing  in  the  manufacture  of  sash,   doors,   and  blinds  or 
any  one  of  these  commodities.     Formerly  these  products  were  made  by  small 
mills  operating  in  nearly  every  town  and  city  in  Pennsylvania  doing  a  general 
planing   mill    business   but   within   recent   years   specialty    manufacturing   in 
enormous  quantities  has  demonstrated  that  these  commodities  can  be  manu- 
factured,  distributed,   and  sold  cheaper  than  they  can  be  made  at  home  in 
small  quantities.     (2)   Factories  producing  only  planing  mill  products  or  the 
more  universal  commodities  kept  in  stock  like  flooring,  ceiling,  siding,  stock 
finish,    etc.     Planing  mills  operated   in  connection  with   large  sawmills  are 
the  principal  source  of  these  commodities  but  portable  mills  having  planers 
and  local  sash  and  door  factories  also  produce  large  quantities.     In  this  class 
are  included  mills  specializing  in  the  manufacture  of  hardwood  flooring  which 
in  Pennsylvania  is  an  important  industry,  also  parquetry  flooring.     (3)  There 
are  planing  mills  and  builders'  factories  engaged  in  the  general  planing  mill 
business.     This  class  is  the  most  numerous  and  widely  distributed  over  the 
State.     They  manufacture  chiefly  according  to  special  design  and  usually  for 
local  consumption.     Included  in  their  production  are  special  size  sash,  doors, 
blinds,  and  in  small  quantities  floorings,   ceiling,   etc.,   besides  material  for 
window  and  door  frames,  stair  work,  cupboards,  mantels,  panel  work,  colon- 
nades,  grills,  and  all  exterior  and  interior  house  finish.     A  number  of  fac- 
tories belonging  to  this  class  are  formidable  industries,  especially  those  located 
in  cities.     (4)  Industries  other  than  wood-using  that  maintain  a  woodworking 
shop  equipped  to  manufacture  various  commodities  like  those  mentioned  above 
for  their  own  needs  and  mainly  for  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  their  own  plant. 
Steel  mills,   collieries,   railroad  companies,    textile  mills,   and  various  other 
large  manufacturing  enterprises  are  examples. 

Over  25  per  cent,  of  the  lumber  cut  of  the  United  States  is  demanded  for 
manufacturing  products  belonging  to  this  industry  and  more  wood  and  a 
greater  number  of  kinds  goes  into  this  line  of  manufacture  than  into  any  other. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  these  same  facts  apply  to  Pennsylvania 
and  that  in  this  report  the  planing  mill  industry  as  to  quantity  leads  all 
others.  The  table  following  lists  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  woods  used  but  in 
no  manner  does  it  represent  all  the  lumber  required  in  the  State  in  this  line. 

Forty-four  kinds  of  wood  were  reported  by  the  factories  grouped  under  this 
industry  which  is  the  largest  number  making  up  any  of  the  forty-eight  indus- 
tries comprising  this  report.  This  can  probably  be  explained  by  the  many 
and. varied  uses  of  lumber  for  building  purposes  in  which  operations  range 
as  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  construction  of  a  rude  shanty  to  expensive 
palatial  residences. 

An  examination  of  the  list  of  woods  in  the  table  shows  that  a  number  of 
the  species  used  in  large  amounts  do  not  grow  plentifully  in  the  State.  The 
Pacific  coast  states  furnished  a  considerable  quantity,  including  western  white 
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pine  western  yellow  pine,  redwood,  Douglas  fir,  western  red  cedar,  Sitl^a 
spruce  and  sugar  pine.  The  region  of  the  southern  states  contributed  large 
amounts,  equivalent  to  34  per  cent,  of  all,  including  more  particularly  the 
several  species  of  southern  yellow  pine  lumber  and  cypress.  The  Ohio  valley, 
the  Lake  states,  and  New  England,  sent  in  varying  amounts,  which  explains 
the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  home-grown  woods  used  by  the  planing 
mills.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  a  large  number  of  these  species  are 
not  common  lumber  trees  in  Pennsylvania. 

Only  28  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  lumber  used  was  produced  in  the 
State.  But  of  the  species  consumed  that  are  plentifully  cut  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  reports  show  the  demand  for  a  high  per  cent,  of  home-grown  woods.  For 
instance,  over  45  per  cent,  of  the  white  pine,  67  per  cent,  of  the  hemlock,  one- 
third  of  the  chestnut,  80  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  maple  and  beech,  60  per  cent, 
of  the  birch,  and  half  of  the  basswood  reported  by  the  planing  mills,  were 
cut  from  State  timber,  indicating  the  importance  the  forests  bear  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  State.  The  planing  mill  industry  is  not  only  the  most  promi- 
nent wood  consuming  industry  in  the  State  but  it  appeals  more  widely  to  the 
interest  of  every  class  of  citizens  than  any  other.  In  order  that  the  supply  of 
lumber  the  State  contributes  for  building  material  may  be  maintained  and 
probably  increased  in  the  future,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  and  improve  the 
forests  as  far  as  possible.  With  this  in  view  the  Commonwealth  has  put  into 
effect  and  has  in  operation  a  progressive  forest  policy  which  if  given  popular 
support  will  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  future  lumber  supply. 

Table  47.— Wood  for  Planing  Mill  Products,  year  ending  June.  1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


a> 


White   pine '     62.556 


pine. 


Shiortleaf 
riemlook, 
Longleaf    pine, 


51,870, 
23,077, 
19,612, 


Cypress   (bald) I  18,790, 

Chestnut,     }J'f??' 

Yellow    ptn>lar n.1^3, 

Red  oak J^??f 

White  oak,    ^I'alv 

Sugar    maple,    9,6»1, 


Loblolly  pine,    . 

Uircli,    

Western    white 
Pitch  pine,   — 
Basswood,     — 


pine, 


Beech,     

Spruce,     . . . 
Red   gum, 
Sugar  pine, 
Ash 


492! 

590 

000 

698 

200 

350 
372 
048 
723 
890 


Mahogany 

Norway    pine,    

Cottonwood 

Western  yellow  pine, 
Cucumber 


7,307.090  ' 

4,493.442 

2.914,500 

2,826,000 

2.73S,576 

2.461.750 
1,999,734 
1,610,300 
1,122.000 
791,315 

716,050 
526,000 
330.000 
320.000 
267,300 


22.21 

18.41 

S.19 

6.96 

6.67 

6.1S 
6.06 
5.71 

4.87 
3.44 

2.59 
1.60 
1.03 
1.00 
.97 

.87 
.71 
.57 
.40 
.28 

.25 
.19 
.12 
.11 
.10 


$36  53 

26  68 

21  24 

29  39 
39  68 

37  65 
37  88 
41  73 

46  78 
23  75 

27  53 
39  84 
39  55 

22  37 

30  97 

16  35 
29  96 

31  31 
4«  20 
51  89 

1,^.9  92 
29  20 
25  36 
34  94 
27  00 


$2,285,337 

1,383,7,33 

490,263 

576.370 

745,612 

665,450 
640.042 
671,551 
641,582 
229,963 

201,076 

179.033 

115,281 

63,206 

84,811 

4O,2,'50 
59.904 
50,422 
54.078 
41,062 

114,512 
15,357 

8.370 
11,180 

7,217 


29,261.299 
'i5i349."966 


5,815.700  I 
4,127,990  I 
0,483.450 
4,32.'i,9nO 
8,673,090 


2,138,844 

'2.826^066 
1,396.900 

1.972.250 
176.350 


533,165 


225.300 


33,295.193 
51,870,  .590 
7,727.100 
19.612,698 
18,790,200 

11,593,650 

12, 99.-),  382 

9,608,598 

9,388,773 

1,008,800 

7,307.090 
2,354.598 
2,914,500 

"i,'34i,'676 

489,500 
1,823.384 
1,610.300 
1,122.000 

258,150 

716,060 
526,000 
330,000 
320,000 
42.000 


r: 
C 


n 
c' 

a: 


© 


a 


o 


11^  = 


o 


be 


a 


3^ 


a; 
C 

C3 


bc-M 


o 
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Table  47— Concluded. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Quantity. 


a 


a 


0. 


Sis 


o 

v» 

d 


0) 

O 


o 


Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Grown  Oti; 
of  Peun- 
aylvanla. 


a 


a; 


Red  cedar,    

Redwood 

Cherry    (black),    

C<»tton    gum,    

Douglas   flr 

Hickory,    

HIack    walnut 

Red  and  silver  maple. 

Scrub   pine 

Western  red  cedar,    . . . 

Balsam    flr,     

Yellow   buckeye,    

Tamarack 

Sycamore 

Sitka  spruce,    

Butternut,    

White  elm,    

Southern    white    cedar, 
Circassian    walnut,    . . . 

Total 


♦Less  than  1-100  of  1  per  cent. 


213,000 

.08 

49  27 

1»7,132 

.07 

49  19 

177,385 

.06 

64  48 

151,648 

.05 

26  55 

108,500 

.04 

43  33 

80,100 

.03 

27  08 

77,285 

.03 

111  31 

71,750 

.03 

26  19 

70.000 

.03 

20  50 

55,000 

.02 

39  09 

40,000 

.01 

45  50 

35,000 

.01 

20  71 

30,000 

.01 

23  00 

28,300 

.01 

45  72 

15,000 

.031 

35  40 

9.600 

• 

30  21 

4,000 

« 

23  00 

1,000 

* 

120  00 

500 

* 

250  00 

281,717,600 

100.00 

J33  46 

10,495 
9,697 

11,438 
4,027 
4,701 

2,165 
8,600 
1,879 
1,435 
2,150 

1,820 
725 
690 

1,294 
681 

290 

92 

120 

125 


10.000 

iio.'ws 


70,100 
52,365 
31,750 
25,000 


19,000 

'i7,'666 


6,600 
4,000 


$9,427,936 


83,652,068 


208,000 
197,132 
67,300 
151,648 
106,500 

10,000 
24,900 
40,000 
45,000 
65,000 

40,000 
16,000 
30,000 
11.300 
15.000 

8.000 


1,000 

600 


198,065,512 


BOXES. 
Next  to  building  material,  more  wood  goes  for  making  boxes  and  crates 
in  Pennsylvania  than  for  any  other  use.  Over  six  hundred  factories  reported 
the  Information  collated  in  Table  48.  Not  more  than  half  of  these  were  regular 
box  manufacturers,  as  Is  shown  by  the  list  of  names  in  the  appendix.  There 
are  included  glass  factories,  steel  mills,  refractories,  machinery  manufactur- 
ers, makers  of  electrical  apparatus,  foundries,  furniture  makers,  silk  and 
textile  mills,  paper  factories,  large  jobbing  and  department  stores,  etc., 
which  maintain  box  departments  for  making  packages  and  shipping  contain- 
ers to  meet  their  own  requirements.  The  uses  of  boxes  are  so  numerous  in 
Pennsylvania  that  it  is  not  practical  to  attempt  to  mention  or  list  them. 
Generally  It  can  be  said  they  are  of  two  kinds,  set-up  boxes  and  box  shooks. 
The  former  Includes  the  nailed,  the  reinforced,  the  veneer,  the  locked  corner, 
and  dovetailed,  or  boxes  that  are  sold  ready  to  use.  The  nailed  box  is 
usually  sold  in  the  locality  in  which  it  is  made.  It  is  rarely  shipped  put 
together.  The  large  number  of  this  kind  accounted  for  In  Pennsylvania  was 
principally  In  the  large  cities  where  there  is  an  extensive  demand  or  else  near 
to  factories  and  mills  using  the  wooden  packages.  The  reinforced  box  is  a 
nailed  box,  the  nailed  joints  and  often  the  body  of  the  box  being  reinforced 
with  cleats,  wire,  or  steel  bands.  These  are  used  for  shipping  ponderous  ma- 
terials where  the  package  is  subjected  to  great  strain.  Of  late  this  method  has 
also  become  popular  for  containers  for  light  materials,  including  large  boxes 
for  millinery,  etc.,  when  only  very  thin  resawed  material  about  three-eighths 
to  one-fourth  inch  is  used  and  the  necessary  strength  supplied  by  the  cleats.  Re- 
shippers  belong  to  this  class,   most  frequently  reinforced  with  steel  bands. 


They  are  box  crates  for  carrying  back  and  forth  bottled  goods  and  are  made 
of  strong  material.  All  that  are  used  in  Pennsylvania  are  not  made  in  the 
State.    Many  are  shipped  in  from  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia. 

The  veneer  box  has  recently  made  remarkable  progress.  The  question  of 
saving  in  weight  and  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  second  hand  boxes,  which 
lately  is  being  given  considerable  attention  by  shippers,  has  helped  the  veneer 
package.  The  single  ply  box,  wire  bound,  competes  actively  with  the  fiber 
shipping  box  but  the  progress  these  have  made  is  not  so  surprising  as  that 
of  the  three  ply  veneer  box.  In  these  the  sides,  top,  and  bottom  are  panels 
built  of  three  sheets  of  veneer  with  the  grain  transversing  and  well  supported 
with  cleats  of  thick  material.  The  panels  are  not  only  strong  and  light  in 
weight  but  the  appearance  of  the  single  piece  sides  makes  an  attractive  pack- 
age. The  glue  pot  enters  as  an  important  factor  in  their  manufacture  as  a 
good  glue  joint  is  the  most  essential  requirement,  and,  if  assured,  panel 
making  is  simple  and  makes  both  for  economy  and  efficiency.  Many  more 
of  these  boxes  are  shipped  into  Pennsylvania  knocked  down  than  are  made  in 
the  State.  The  panel  makers  are  largely  in  the  south  where  the  stands  of 
cheap  veneer  woods,  principally  the  gums,  are  easily  accessible. 

White  pine  and  basswood  are  the  woods  for  dovetailed  and  locked  corner 
boxes  and  large  quantities  are  annually  demanded  for  their  making.  These 
are  small  size  containers  but  probably  present  the  most  attractive  appearance 
of  any  form  of  wooden  packages.  They  are  used  for  articles  of  food,  pow- 
dered substances,  jewelry,  etc.,  as  the  close  joints  make  them  more  dust 
and  moisture  proof.  The  dovetailed  box  requires  no  gluing  but  the  locked 
corner  does.  Both  kinds  are  made  in  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  in  the  largest 
quantities.  Boxes  with  the  bevel  joint  corner  are  not  made  any  more  in  large 
quantities.    Only  a  few  manufacturers  in  Pennsylvania  reported  them. 

Shooks  are  knocked  down  boxes  sold  conveniently  bundled  to  facilitate  their 
being  assembled  and  nailed.  Different  from  nailed  boxes  made  and  sold  in  the 
same  region ,  shooks  are  manufactured  close  to  the  source  of  the  raw  material 
and  sent  over  long  distances  to  consuming  centers.  A  large  part  of  the  boxes 
used  in  Pennsylvania,  but  not  made  there,  are  brought  in  in  shook  form. 
Shook  making  includes  both  shooks  for  boxes  and  knock-down  crates.  Rough 
lumber  of  any  thickness  or  kind  used  to  do  for  crating,  and  the  lumber  yard 
rather  than  the  box  factory  was  the  source  of  the  supply.  Today  the  manu- 
facturer shipping  his  wares  in  crates  desires  to  express  as  much  character  in 
his  package  as  do  those  using  box  containers.  In  consequence,  the  shook 
makers  are  called  on  for  neat  and  attractively  designed  crates  and  like  shooks 
they  are  sold  with  the  several  parts  bundled  together,  due  attention  having 
been  given  to  the  size,  kind,  and  thickness  of  the  material  in  accordance 
with  the  weight  and  character  of  the  goods  to  be  shipped  in  them. 

Another  increasing  use  for  crating  is  the  growing  tendency  to  crate  articles 
of  steel ,  iron ,  and  other  infrangible  metals  which  heretofore  were  shipped  un- 
boxed. This  more  especially  applies  to  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  state 
because  of  the  number  of  industries  manufacturing  steel  and  iron  products. 
Massive  parts  of  machinery  and  electrical  apparatus,  sheet  steel,  engines 
and  motors,  parts  of  steel  bridges,  farm  machinery,  steam  and  hot  water 
radiators,  stoves  and  ranges,  galvanized  iron  goods,  steel  frames  for  street 
cars,  etc.,  are  examples,  and  crating  is  intended  more  to  prevent  scarring 
the  finish  than  to  protect  from  breakage. 

As  Table  48  shows,  the  Pennsylvania  box  makers  do  not  demand  a  few 
kinds  of  wood  greatly  in  excess  of  others.  Nor  do  they  use  State-grown  woods 
in  preference  to  lumber  that  comes  from  other  timbered  regions.  There  were 
34  kinds  of  wood  and  the  total  of  11  were  shipped  in  from  other  stateff.    Of 


these  the  principal  were  several  species  of  southern  pine,  and  the  gums  that 
come  chiefiy  from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  The  total  quantity  is  equiva- 
lent to  65  per  cent,  of  the  total  box  material  used.  White  pine,  chestnut,  hem- 
lock, yellow  poplar,  and  beech  were  in  quantity  the  principal  Pennsylvania 
woods  reported,  and  cherry,  sycamore,  and  butternut  the  only  kinds  re- 
ported as  entirely  home  grown.  Considering  the  cut  of  hemlock  in  the  State, 
the  amount  used  for  boxes  and  crates  was  disappointing.  But  in  this  par- 
ticular, this  report  should  prove  most  useful  as  with  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  box  makers  and  of  those  using  lumber  for  crating  the  opportunity  is 
given  for  increasing  the  home  market  for  the  low  grades  of  lumber  cut  in 
the  State. 

Woods  are  listed  in  the  table  that  are  rarely  used  for  packing  boxes.  Their 
appearance  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are  for  novelties  which 
are  more  or  l^ss  fancy  boxes  like  sewing  cases,  for  toilet  articles,  utility 
boxes,  shoe  polishing  outfits,  and  those  more  or  less  ornamental  used  in  stores 
for  keeping  cutlery,  jewelry,  drugs,  etc. 


Table  48. — Wood  for  Packing  Boxes  and  Crates,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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Shortleaf    pine,     

White   pine 

Loblolly    pine,     

Yellow  poplar,    

Spruce,     

Red  gum 

Beecli 

Chestnut 

Sugar   maple,    

Hemlocif,     

Red   oak,     

Pitch  pine 

Birch 

Cottonwood 

Cotton   gum,    

Black   gum,    

Basswood 

Scrub   jdne 

Cypress    (bald),     

Silver  and  red  maple, 

We.<^tern  hemlock 

Western  yellow  pine,    . 

White  oak 

Longleaf   pine 

White  elm,    

Cork   elm,    

Norway   pine,    

Yellow   buckeye 

Cherry    (black),    

Cucumber,    

Ash,     

Sycamore,     

Butternut,    

Red   cedar 

Total 


52,719,727 

19.25 

$18  00 

51,583,373 

18.83 

21  OS 

36,173,429 

13.21 

17  51 

18,576,293 

6.78 

17  44 

14,648.870 

5.35 

17  42 

12,806,084 

4.68 

le  68 

12,505,839 

4.57 

16  17 

11,977,692 

4.37 

16  04 

11,647,000 

4.25 

16  43 

9,269,635 

3.39 

16  85 

7,224,377 

2.64 

15  67 

6,931,800 

2.53 

16  32 

5,999,000 

2.19 

16  76 

4,680.000 

1.71 

24  60 

3,158,722 

1.26 

14  13 

3,089,800 

1.13 

15  36 

2,936.400 

LOT 

16  93 

2,251,400 

.82 

18  93 

1,719,250 

.63 

16  62 

1,267,000 

.46 

12  38 

500.000 

.18 

20  00 

500,000 

.18 

20  00 

330,500 

.14 

23  84 

241,800 

.09 

22  04 

229,800 

.08 

23  50 

200,000 

.07 

25  00 

90,000 

.03 

20  00 

80.500 

.03 

22  99 

70.000 

.03 

19  00 

70,000 

.03 

17  00 

54.200 

.02 

23  51 

11,603 

* 

16  00 

5,000 

• 

16  00 

5,000 

* 

35  00 

278,904,094 

100.00 

$18  00 

$949,003 

1,084,714 

633',  493 

323,971 

255,211 

213,611 

202.272 
192,165 
191,840 

156.224 

113.179 
112,519 
100,556 
115,135 
48,873 

47,463 
49,708 
42,613 
28,570 
15,685 

10.000 

10,000 

9,070 

5.330 

5,400 

5,000 
1,800 
1,851 
1,330 
1,190 

1,274 

186 

80 

175 


$4,928,991 


19,390,373 

975,350 


3,735.339 
6.275,328 
3.282,500 

5, 36.),  055 

1,801,877 

979,600 

2,488,500 

40.000 


1,324,400 
30,000 

"872.666 


148.000 

"82,866 

50.000 


40.000 
70,000 


53,500 

11.603 

5.000 

2,500 


51,353,325 


52,719.727 
82,193.000 
36,173.429 
14,246,193 
13,673,520 

12,806,084 
8,770,500 
5.702,364 
8,864.500 
3.y(M.5.S0 

5.422.500 
5,952.200 
3,510,500 
4,640.000 

3,458,722 

3,089.800 
1.612.000 
2.221,400 
1,719.250 
395.000 

500.000 
500.000 
232,500 
241,800 
147,500 

150.000 
90,000 
40.500 

761666 

70O 


2,500 


222,550,769 


*Le8s  than  1-100  of  1  per  cent. 
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CAR  CONSTRUCTION. 

Formerly  all  rolling  stock  except  locomotive  engines  were  built  of  wood 
but  in  recent  years  cars  made  entirely  of  metal  or  of  wood  with  steel  under- 
frame  equipment  have  begun  to  be  substituted  both  for  freight  and  passenger 
cars;  and  in  the  increasing  extent  in  which  they  are  meeting  the  demand 
each  year,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  amount  of  wood  used  in  this  industry 
will  show  a  rapid  decline.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
last  session  of  Congress  in  the  interest  of  public  safety  had  four  bills  pend- 
ing requiring  replacement  of  wooden  passenger  cars  with  steel  equipment  on 
all  railroads.  This  movement  is  largely  in  accord  with  the  present  policy  of 
the  railroads  as  recent  statistics  show  that  approximately  90  per  cent,  of  the 
passenger  cars  ordered  for  future  delivery  were  specified  to  be  of  steel  con- 
struction. 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  substitution  of  metal  for  wood  in  car  build- 
ing, lumber  in  large  amounts  is  still  in  demand.  In  Pennsylvania  228,000,000 
feet  or  more  reported  for  building  or  repair  of  cars  for  1911  made  that  in- 
dustry as  to  consumption  third  in  the  State.  The  building  of  cars  of  all  kinds 
is  represented  by  Table  49.  Electric  cars  for  city  and  interurban  transporta- 
tion is  a  division  of  the  industry  which  requires  special  mention  as  more  wood 
is  used  for  passenger  vehicle  equipment  in  this  line  than  In  any  other.  Vast 
amounts  of  lumber  are  required  each  year  for  building  mine  cars.  The  num- 
ber of  mining  establishments  appearing  in  the  directory  appended  to  this 
report  indicates  to  what  extent  work  of  this  kind  is  done  by  wood  using  de- 
partments maintained  in  connection  with  mining  operations.  Only  one  other 
state  exceeds  Pennsylvania  in  the  quantity  of  wood  used  for  car  construction. 
The  order  of  the  principal  states  and  the  amount  consumed  Is  as  follows: 

Illinois,   407,000.000  feet 

Pennsylvania ,    228 ,  000 ,  000  feet 

New  York,   77,000,000  feet 

Indiana,    59,000,000  feet 

Ohio,    56,000,000  feet 

Missouri 51,000,000  feet 

Virginia 51,000,000  feet 

Twenty-nine  woods  were  used  by  the  car  builders  in  Pennsylvania  and  long- 
leaf  pine  heads  the  list,  contributing  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  total.  The 
superior  tensile  strength  of  this  wood.  Its  durable  properties,  and  being 
easy  to  fit  brings  it  first  in  demand  by  the  car  builder.  If  all  the  species  of 
southern  yellow  pine  were  combined  the  amount  would  represent  over  one- 
half  the  car  material  reported  and  taking  into  consideration  the  needs  of  this 
Industry  in  other  states  this  wood  is  pre-eminently  the  principal  wood  for 
car  construction.  Lumber  brought  from  the  western  states  Is  not  used  so  ex- 
tensively in  Pennsylvania  as  in  other  eastern  states.  Douglas  fir  and  west- 
ern white  pine  appear  In  the  table  but  they  were  demanded  In  very  limited 
quantities.  The  progress  made  of  late  in  the  use  of  steel  underframes  for  cars 
of  all  kinds  and  especially  gondolas  and  box  cars  has  perhaps  affected  the 
use  of  oak  more  than  any  other  wood  as  when  these  basal  parts  are  made  of 
wood,  oak,  preferably  white  and  chestnut  oak,  are  the  kinds  most  extensively 
called  for.  The  great  strength  of  oak  and  its  shock  resisting  capacity  still 
brings  it  into  wide  use  for  car  framing  and  such  purposes,  like  draft  timbers, 
tie  beams,  engine  beams,  platforms,  truck  parts,  etc.,  and  on  account  of  its 
conspicuous  figure,  for  interior  finish  of  passenger  and  trolley  cars.  In  this 
latter  capacity  It  served  with  ash,  birch,  yellow  poplar,  cherry,  mahogany, 
walnut,   and  red  gum.  Ash,   poplar,   and  Douglas  fir  are  the  woods  used  in 
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building  the  principal  parts  of  locomotive  cabs.  The  floors  of  the  cabs  are 
of  sugar  maple,  the  bumpers,  pilots,  and  other  parts  of  the  engines  are 
made  of  white  oak. 

The  annual  drain  on  the  forests  of  the  State  by  the  car  builders  amounts  to 
over  41,000,000  feet.  This  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  but  compared 
with  requirements  of  other  states  where  the  industry  is  important  the  quantity 
of  home-grown  car  material  used  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  largest.  Some  part 
of  the  supply  of  20  of  the  29  woods  were  cut  in  the  State.  Oak,  white  pine, 
hemlock,  maple,  ash,  and  beech  in  the  order  named  as  to  quantity  being  the 
most  prominent  while  the  statistics  for  other  woods  are  as  follows: 

Table  49. — Wood  for  Car  Construction,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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Longleaf  pine, 
White  oak,  ... 
Sliortleaf  pine, 

Red   oak,     

Wliite   pine,    .. 


Loblolly    pine, 

Asli 

Yellow  poplar, 

Hemlork,     

Sugar    maple, 

Norway   pine. 

Beech 

Si^ruce 

Hickory,    

Pitch  pine,    ... 


Cherry    (black), 

Basswoofl ,     

Cypress   (bald), 

Birch 

Mahogany 


CThestnut,     

Redwood 

Western  w.hlte  pine, 

Douglas  fir 

Scrub   pine 


White  elm,    ... 
Black    walnut, 

Red  gum,    

Black  gum,    ... 


Total,     228,380.900 


76,9.*?2,160 
50.333,833 
32.724,334 
31.069,530 
12,829,420 

4,827,625 
4,396.»15 
3,172,113 
2,006,075 
1,976.110 

1,518,300 
1,377,500 
1,367,636 
1,115.306 
458,600 

431,414 
366,010 
352.800 
312,845 
230,718 

113,250 

100,000 

87.500 

70.238 

64,695 

63,343 

56,890 

35,140 

600 


33.69 

J32  21 

22.04 

26  63 

14.33 

26  10 

13.60 

25  35 

5.62 

31  38  ! 

2.11 

25  98 

1.92 

56  70 

1.39 

57  43 

.88 

15  53 

i           .87 

18  14 

.60 
.60 
.49 
.20 

.19 
.16 
.15 
.14 
.10 

.05 
.04 
.W 
.03 
.03 

.03 
.02 
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28  97 
17  12 
26  35 
24  50 
16  10 

60  59 
40  74 
37  93 
28  86 
131  88 


100.00 


21  04 
36  OOi 
54  99 
45  55 
23  32 

49  43 

101  13 

27  02 

58  00 

129  53 

$2,477,985 

1,340,166 

854,105 

787,322 

402,637 

125,422 

249,311 

182.175 

31.153 

35,856 

43.985 
23.583 
36,032 
27.325 
7,383 

26,140 
14,911 
13,380 
9.029 
30,428 

2.388 
3,600 
4,812 
3.199 
1,509 

3,131 

5,753 

950 

35 


$6,743,700 


20,627,572 

*  9,' 462,' 220 
4,041.869 


933,906 

310,611 

1,975,0^5 

1.344.660 

25,000 
847,500 
189,700 
343.697 
214,800 

216,951 
140,214 

"'231,645 


113.250 

"soisoo 

980 


41,069.552 


76,932,160 
29,706.261 
32,724,334 
21.597,310 
8,787,551 

4,827.625 

3.463,007 

2,861,502 

31,000 

631,450 

1,493,300 
530.000 

1,177.936 
771,609 
243,800 

214,463 
225,796 
3.52,800 
81.800 
230,718 


100,000 
87,500 
70,238 
14,195 

63.343 

55.910 

35,140 

600 

187,311,348 


♦Less  than  1-100  of  1  per  cent. 

FURNITURE. 
Pennsylvania  in  the  quantity  of  wood  consumed  does  not  compare  with  a 
number  of  other  states  In  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  but  this  Industry  Is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State  and  includes  In  Its  production  the  highest 
grades  of  furniture  and  therefore  is  of  considerable  economic  Importance. 
Furntiure  can  be  divided  into  two  general  classes:  (1)  Articles  of  utility  like 
refrigerators,  kitchen  cabinets,  provision  safes,  cupboards,  etc.  These  are 
not  a  part  of  the  industry  here  considered,  but  like  chairs  have  been  pre- 
sented under  a  separate  classification.  (2)  Commodities  where  the  appear- 
ance is  as  Important  as  durability.     In  a  large  number  of  Instances  a  piece 
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of  furniture  is  not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye  in  its  ornamental  appointments 
but  from  a  practical  point  of  view  is  made  of  the  most  suitable  material  for 
the  purpose.  Wood,  on  account  of  its  natural,  attractive  grain  will  be  the 
regular  furniture  material  as  long  as  hardwood  timber  lasts,  and  at  present 
there  is  almost  as  wide  a  choice  of  material  in  this  line  as  there  is  lumber 
available  for  more  common  uses.  Of  the  35  woods  listed  in  Table  50  some 
part  of  22  are  wholly  or  in  part  decorative  woods.  Painted  or  enameled  fur- 
niture is  again  coming  into  favor  and  in  Pennsylvania  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  softer  hardwoods  was  reported  for  this  line  of  work. 

Among  the  products  included  in  this  industry  are  bedroom  furniture, 
chiffoniers  and  bureaus,  dining  tables  and  buffets,  parlor  outfits  including  up- 
holstered furniture,  hall  appointments,  desks,  china  closets,  and  book  cases. 
Many  of  the  woods  reported  went  only  into  parts  of  furniture  not  visible, 
such  as  coring,  frames,  brackets,  reinforcements,  drawer  slides,  bottoms,  and 
table  slides. 

Of  the  exterior  woods  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  furniture,  solid  woods  with 
pronounced  grain  are  most  available  like  red  and  white  oak,  ash,  chestnut,  red 
gum,  butternut,  etc.  The  more  expensive  work  is  usually  backed  with  a 
fairly  strong  wood  adaptable  to  glue,  stable  when  in  place  and  finished  with 
veneer.  This  method  produces  the  most  pleasing  and  attractive  effects  and 
a  permanence  rarely  to  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  solid  woods.  Indeed  it  is  a 
rare  occasion  when  the  expensive  woods  such  as  mahogany,  Circassian  wal- 
nut, rosewood,  bird's  eye  maple,  black  walnut,  etc.,  are  used  in  solid  pieces. 
Veneer  is  purchased  from  the  veneer  mills  according  to  surface  measure,  the 
sheets  ranging  from  1/24  to  ^  inch  in  thickness.  The  foreign  woods  are  import- 
ed in  the  form  of  logs  and  flitches  and  are  cut  to  veneer  by  mills  in  this  coun- 
try. Cores  or  backing  for  veneer  are  made  of  solid  and  built-up  lumber  pur- 
chased ready-made  with  several  layers  of  cheap  domestic  woods  glued  with 
grains  transversing.  This  material  has  the  advantage  of  being  freer  from  warp- 
ing tendencies  than  lumber,  besides  being  lighter,  having  exceptional  strength, 
and  not  liable  to  split.  A  number  of  the  most  particular  uses  of  the  several 
woods  shown  in  the  table  for  furniture  have  been  arranged  in  the  following 
order: 
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BED  ROOM  FURNITURE— Concluded. 


BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


Rails. 

White  oak. 
Red  oak. 

Circassian  walnut. 
Mahogany. 
Sweet  birch. 
Sugar  maple. 
Black  walnut. 
Sycamore. 
Yellow  poplar. 
Cherry. 
Red  gum. 

Posts. 

Black  walnut. 
Red  oak. 
Sycamore. 
Mahogany. 
Sugar  maple. 
Sweet  birch. 
Red  gum. 
White  oak. 
Circassian  walnut. 
Cherry. 


Panels. 

White  oak. 
Sweet  birch. 
Black  walnut. 
Red  oak. 
Sycamore. 
Circassian  walnut. 
Sugar  maple. 
Mahogany. 
Yellow  poplar. 
Cherry. 
Red  gum. 

Drawer  fronts. 
White  oak. 
Sweet  birch. 
Black  walnut. 
Sycamore. 
Circassian  walnut. 
Sugar  maple. 
Red  oak. 
Mahogany. 
Yellow  poplar. 
Cherry. 
Red  gum. 


Drawer  sides  and  ends. 
Yellow  poplar. 
Chestnut. 
Beech. 
Cherry. 
White  pine. 
Red  gum. 
Sweet  birch. 
Basswood. 

Drawer  bottoms. 
Yellow  poplar. 
Sycamore. 
Basswood. 
Cotton  gum. 
Beech. 
Red  gum. 
Cottonwood. 

Drawer  slides. 
Sugar  maple. 
Hickory. 


Frames  (hidden  work). 

Basswood. 
Soft  maple. 
Longleaf  pine. 
White  oak. 
Chestnut. 
Shortleaf  pine. 

Frames  (exterior). 
Mahogany. 
Sweet  birch. 


Mirror  frames. 

Sycamore. 
Sugar  maple. 
White  oak. 
Mahogany. 
Black  walnut. 
Circassian  walnut. 
Yellow  poplar. 
Cherry. 
Red  gum. 

Backing. 

Yellow  poplar. 
Chestnut. 
White  pine. 
Red  gum. 
Soft  maple. 

Bed  slats. 

Loblolly  pine. 
Sweet  birch. 
Sugar  maple. 
White  ash. 
Shortleaf  pine. 

UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE. 

White  oak. 
Red  oak. 
Black  walnut. 
Red  gum. 

Special  furniture. 
Eucalyptus. 
Rosewood. 
Red  cedar. 
Spanish  cedar. 


BUFFETS,  CHINA  CLOSETS,   CRYSTAL  CABINETS,  AND  SIDEBOARDS. 


Tops. 

Black  walnut. 
White  oak. 
Red  oak. 
Mahogany. 
Sweet  birch. 

Rails. 

White  oak. 
Red  oak. 
Black  walnut. 
Mahogany. 
Sweet  birch. 

Backing. 

Chestnut. 
Basswood. 
Yellow  poplar. 
Red  gum. 
Soft  maple. 
White  pine. 

Posts. 

White  oak. 
Red  oak. 
Mahogany. 


Sweet  birch. 
Black  walnut. 

Doors  and  door  frames. 
Black  walnut. 
Mahogany. 
White  oak. 
Red  oak. 
Sweet  birch. 

Bottoms. 

Basswood. 
White  oak. 
Red  oak. 
Sugar  maple. 

Inlaid  work. 

Mountain  laurel. 
Sumach. 

Shelves. 

Sweet  birch. 
White  pine. 
Yellow  poplar. 
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BOOKCASES,  DESKS  AND  MAGAZINE  RACKS. 


Tops. 

Black  walnut. 
White  oak. 
Red  oak. 
Mahogany. 
Sweet  birch. 
Red  gum. 
Circassian  walnut. 
Yellow  poplar. 

Panels. 

Red  gum. 
Red  oak. 
Mahogany. 
Circassian  walnut. 
Sweet  birch. 
White  oalf. 
Black  walnut. 

Posts. 

Mahogany. 
Red  oak. 
White  oak. 
Black  walnut. 
Red  gum. 
Sweet  birch. 
Circassian  walnut. 


Doors  and  drop  lids. 

Sweet  birch. 
Circassian  walnut. 
Mahogany. 
Black  walnut. 
White  oak. 
Red  oak. 

Backing. 

Chestnut. 
Basswood. 
Yellow  poplar. 
Red  gum. 
Soft  maple. 
White  pine. 

Bottoms. 

Basswood. 
White  oak. 
Red  oak. 
Sugar  maple. 
Yellow  poplar. 

Shelves. 

Sweet  birch. 
White  pine. 
Basswood. 
Yellow  poplar. 


Tops. 

White  oak. 
Chestnut. 
Sweet  birch. 
Red  gum. 
Butternut. 


LIBRARY  AND  DINING  ROOM  TABLES. 

Slides. 

Sugar  maple. 
Beech. 


Legs. 

White  oak. 
Sweet  birch. 
Red  gum. 

Mexican  mahogany. 
Sugar  maple. 

Pedestals. 

White  oak. 
Red  oak. 
Mahogany. 
Sweet  birch. 
Yellow  poplar. 


Tahle  leaves. 

White  oak. 
Red  oak. 
Mahogany. 
Sweet  birch. 
Butternut. 

Rails. 

White  oak. 
Red  oak. 
Mahogany. 
Sweet  birch. 
Red  gum. 
Butternut. 
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Table  50. — Wood  for  Furniture,   year  ending  June,   1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Red   oak 

Chestnut 

White  oak,    .. 
Siugar   maple, 
Basswood ,     . . . 


Yellow  poplar,    

Red    gum 

Red  and  silver  maple, 

Beech      

Mahogany 


Birch 

Cottonwood, 
White  pine, 
Cotton  gum, 
Red   cedar. 


Anh,     

Shortleaf  pine,  . 
Ix)Dgleaf  pine,  . 
Black  walnut,  .. 
Cherry    (black). 


Circassian   walnut,    . . 

Cypress    (bald) 

Sycamore,     

Jx)blolly  pine 

Western  yellow   pine, 


Rosewood,     

Eucalyptus 

Butternut,    , 

Si)ani8h  cedar 

Southern    white    cedar. 


Mountain  laurel. 

Hickory,      

Sumach 

Teak 

Satinwood,     


Total. 


Quantity. 


d 


a 


V 


9> 


u 


o 

CI 


■1 

8 


o 

H 


Grown  in 

Pennsyl- 

vania. 


16,091,700 

11,556,850 

10,133,050 

4,743,900 

3,945,400 

2,892,000 
2,297,000 
1,478,500 
1,453,000 
1,145,650 

1,138,270 
380,000 
298,700 
236.500 
178,100 

175,500 
141,000  ] 
138,500  ' 
130,100  I 
113,900  ! 

92.840  i 
80,500  i 
66.170 
58,006  I 
10,000 


27.28 

19.59 

17.18 

8.04 

6. 69 

4.90 
8.89 
2.51 
2.46 
1.94 

1.93 
.64 
.51 
.40 
.30 

.80 
.24 
.23 

.22 
.19 


135  73 
19  52 
47  30 
26  72 

35  13 

I 

36  86  i 
34  25 
25  49  . 
16  23 

116  42  , 

29  10  1 
34  87  i 
44  32  I 
33  54 
60  81 

28  48 
23  92  1 
31  83 
95  04  I 
84  74 


.16 

864  08 

.14 

43  19 

.11 

43  89 

.10 

22  79 

.02 

45  00 

5,180 

1 

1   -01 ; 

6.000 

■           .01 

3.500 

.01 

2.500 

• 

1,300 

* 

1.000 

• 

750 

• 

500 

• 

190 

• 

120 

« 

58,995,170 

100.00 

500  00 

260  00 

26  61 

80  00 
120  00 

40  00 

81  33 
80  00 

200  00 
200  OO 

135  24 


$574,997 
225.599 
479,283 
126.632 
138,592 

106,593 

78.666 

37,682 

23,582 

133,378 

33,126 
13.250 
13,239 
7,933 
10,830 

4.989 
3,374 
4,408 
12,365 
3,957 

83.801 
8,477 
2,904  i 

1,322  : 

450 

2,590 

1.300 

93 

200 

156 

40 

ei 

40 
88 

24 

$2,078,971 


2,443,600 

5,586,300 
2,771,050 
3,640,100 
1,105,400 

346,700 

"736!  500 
1,397,000 


526,900 
"28ii566 


82,500 


21,000 
106,600 


3,000 


3,500 


1,000 
250 
600 


Grown  Out 
of  Peuu- 
ftylvania. 


13.648,100 
5,970,550 
7.362,000 
1,103,800 
2,840,000 

2,545,300 

2,297.000 

748.000 

56,000 

1.145,650 

612,370 
380,000 
17,200 
236.500 
178,100 

93,000 
141,000 
138,500 
100,100 

8,300 

92,840 
80,500 
63,170 
58,000 
10,000 

5,180 
5,000 

2,m 

1,300 


500 

190 
120 


19,045,400  I      39,949.770 


*Le88  than  1-100  of  1  per  cent. 


CHAIRS. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  three  leading  states  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs. 
Over  30,000,000  feet  of  wood  is  annually  required  for  their  manufacture  and 
of  this  amount  considerably  over  half  is  furnished  by  the  forests  of  the  State. 
The  order  of  the  first  six  states  in  quantity  of  wood  consumed  for  chairs  is 
as  follows:  Wisconsin,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  New 
"iork,  and  Vermont.  It  may  occur  to  some  that  chairs  should  be  grouped  with 
furniture  but  In  Pennsylvania  as  in  other  states  their  manufacture  is  essen- 
tially a  distinct  Industry,  generally  the  form  of  the  raw  material  is  different, 
the  processes  of  manufacture  are  In  nowise  similar,  and  the  products  are 
marketed  separately. 

Dimension  stock  Is  the  form  of  raw  material  that  Is  utilized  In  the  chair 
Industry  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other.  Sawmills  cutting  hard- 
woods and  factories  using  them,  principally  beech,  birch,  and  maple,  often 
operate  as  a  side  line  the  bolting  of  low  grades  and  waste  Into  these  squares. 
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Many  go  as  far  as  to  turn  the  dimensions  on  lathes  after  bolting  and  sell  them 
In  that  form  to  chair  factories  ready  to  assemble.  In  the  case  of  the  lumber- 
men, frequently  small  crooked  logs,  tops,  wind  shakes,  cut  offs,  which  can  be 
worked  for  sale  in  no  other  way,  are  thus  disposed  of.  The  chair  makers, 
therefore,  play  an  important  part  not  only  in  lending  to  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  State  but  also  to  the  movement  of  conservation  in  their  ef- 
forts to  encouriage  utilization  or  waste.  One  manufacturer  purchases  hardwood 
slabs  and  edgings  from  a  nearby  sawmill  and  transports  this  material  to  his 
factory  for  turning  handles  and  chair  stock.  Another  purchases  part  of  the 
refuse  of  hardwood  stave  manufacturers,  selects  the  core  and  other  large 
pieces,  and  converts  them  into  chair  dowels  and  rungs. 

Chair  dimensions  include  stock  of  various  sizes  and  kinds  for  the  large 
number  of  different  designs  the  chair  manufacturers  turn  out.  Table  51  shows 
the  number  and  kinds  of  woods  that  were  used  in  Pennsylvania.  Not  all 
chair  material  is  in  dimensions  by  any  means.  Because  seats  and  backs  are 
altogether  cut  out  of  plank  ranging  from  1^  inches  to  2i  inches  thick  and  be- 
cause the  factories  are  not  able  to  secure  enough  dimension  and  turned  ma- 
terial to  meet  their  requirements,  they  are  compelled  to  buy  large  quanti- 
ties of  plank  and  rip  them  up  into  squares  for  posts,  pillars,  spindles, 
rounds,  dowels,  etc.  The  chair  stock  is  always  seasoned  before  used,  but 
those  producing  squares  and  turned  stock  often  use  unseasoned  wood  allow- 
ing it  to  air-dry  under  cover  after  being  manufactured.  To  prevent  loss 
caution  is  taken  to  make  allowance  for  shrinkage  and  the  producer  is  particu- 
lar to  see  to  it  that  the  chair  stock  is  straight  grained,  practically  free  from 
defects,  and  accurately  manufactured  to  conform  to  specifications. 

Perhaps  the  largest  part  of  the  wood  used  in  Pennsylvania  is  required  for 
turned  chairs  but  quantities  are  also  demanded  for  straight  line  designs  where 
the  parts  are  cut  considerably  wider  than  they  are  thick.  The  demand  for 
these  in  late  years  has  been  on  the  increase  and  has  led  up  to  the  mission 
patterns  in  which  the  stock  is  still  wider  and  heavier. 

Unlike  the  parts  of  turned  chairs,  the  manufacturers  do  not  buy  their 
material  for  the  square  designs  to  any  extent  in  the  form  of  dimensions 
but  usually  cut  them  from  plank.  This  is  unfortunate  because  the  sawmills 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  waste  which  it  is  practical  to  cut  into  dimen- 
sion stuff  suitable  for  this  line  of  manufacture.  Millmen  should  note  this 
opportunity  and  consider  negotiations  for  furnishing  this  material  from 
waste;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  economy  to  the  manufacturers  should 
induce  the  latter  to  consider  the  advisability  of  making  overtures  to  the  mill- 
men.  Oak,  both  red  and  white,  ash,  and  chestnut  are  the  principal  woods 
for  chairs  of  square  and  mission  designs.  Other  woods  like  red  gum,  birch, 
and  elm  are  used  and  a  figure  is  stamped  on  them  resembling  oak,  mahogany, 
and  other  woods.  That  the  better  grades  of  chairs  are  made  in  Pennsylvania 
as  well  as  cheaper  ones,  is  evident  by  the  quantity  of  mahogany  brought  into 
the  State  each  year  to  meet  the  demand.  Birch  is  most  used  for  imitating 
mahogany.    Woods  used  for  various  parts  of  chairs  are  as  follows: 
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Arms. 

Mahogany. 
Red  gum. 
Soft  maple. 
White  oak. 


Rent  arms. 
Elm. 


CHAIRS. 

Backs. 


Birch. 
Elm. 

Mahogany. 
Red  gum. 
Red  oak. 
Soft  maple. 
White  oak. 
Yellow  poplar. 


CHii 

LIRS— Continued. 

Camp  chairs  and  stools. 

Seats. 

Beech. 

Elm. 

Birch. 

Mahogany. 

Sugar  maple. 

Red  gum. 

Chair  frames,  upholstered. 

Red  oak. 
Soft  maple.' 

Chestnut. 

White  oak. 

Red  oak. 

Yellow  poplar. 

Soft  maple 

Sugar  maple. 

Split  seats. 

White  oak. 

Hickory. 

Doivels. 

Split  hacks. 

Beech. 

Hickory. 

Birch. 

Soft  maple. 

Legs. 

Sugar  maple. 

Beech. 

Birch. 

Fancy  chairs. 

Mahogany. 

Mahogany. 

Susrar  maple. 

Sycamore. 

Red  oak. 

Walnut,  black. 

White  oak. 

PHlars. 

Mission  chairs. 

Beech. 

Red  oak. 

Birch. 

White  oak. 

Sugar  maple. 

Panels. 

White  oak. 

Mahogany. 

Posts. 

Piano  stools  and   benches 

Beech. 

Birch. 

Birch. 

Mahogany. 

Mahogany. 

Sugar  maple. 

Sugar  maple. 

White  oak. 

Red  oak. 

White  ash. 

Spiiidles. 

White  oak. 

Beech. 

• 

Birch. 

Rockers. 

Sugar  maple. 

Elm. 

White  ash. 

Sugar  maple. 

White  ash. 

Stretchers. 

White  oak. 

Beech. 

Birch. 

Rolling  chair  parts. 

Sugar  maple. 

Hickory. 

White  ash. 

Red  oak. 

Sugar  maple. 

Built-up  chair  stock,   venf 

White  oak. 

Basswood. 

Birch. 

Rounds. 

Chestnut. 

Beech. 

Mahogany. 

Birch. 

Red  gum. 

Hickory. 

Red  oak. 

White  oak. 

Soft  maple. 

White  ash. 

Sugar  maple. 

Walnut,  Circassian. 

Seat  frames. 

White  ash. 

Red  oak. 

White  oak. 
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Table  51. — Wood  for  Chairs,   year  ending  June,   1912. 


V4 

t>^ 

Grown  in 

Grown  Oat 

Quantity. 

s 

Pennsyl- 

of Penn- 

s 

-w 
u 

vania. 

sylvania. 

•> 

04 

. 

a 

, 

Kind  of  Wood. 

O 

S 

a 

0)  ^ 

■•-> 

a 

• 

a 

U3 

0) 

09*-" 

A 

A 

■«-> 
9) 

4) 

5 

o 

1 

-M 

01 

b 

cu 

«< 

H 

Ec 

h 

Beecli,     

White    elm 

Sugar   maple,    

Red  gum,    

Red    oak,    

White    oak 

Birch 

Rod  and  silver  maple. 

Sycamore,     

Chestnut,    

Mahogany,     

Ash 

Black   walnut 

Basswood 

Yellow  poplar,    

Hickory 

Circassian    walnut,    . . 

Total 


8,420,000 
6,213.500 
5.348,100 
4,326,000 
2,»97,200 

2,228,800 
992,400 
918,500 
500,000 
480,000 

461,800 

104,300 

50,000 

33.000 

24,600 

15,000 
3,800 

33,117,000 


25.43 

$17  21 

18.76 

26  76 

16.15 

18  54 

13.06 

25  97 

9.05 

33  96 

6.73 

42  10 

3.00 

30  05 

2.77 

28  17 

1.51 

25  00 

1.45 

17  71 

1.39 

110  11 

.32 

24  54 

.15 

66  08 

.01 

22  12 

.07 

38  05 

.05 

17  20 

.01 

200  OO 

100.00 

$25  80 

$144,945 

166,243 

99.180 

112,328 

101,785 

93,837 
29,824 
25,876 
12,500 
8,499 

60.848 

2,559 

8,304 

730 

936 

258 
760 


$854,412 


7,295,000 

62,000 

4,746,500 

'ii666,'566 

281,800 
583,500 
155,000 

""95,066 


87,801) 
26,00(' 


75,000 


14,406,600 


1,125,000 
6,151,500 
601,600 
4,326,000 
1,930,700 

1,947,000 
408,900 
763.500 
500,000 
385,000 

461,800 

67,000 

6,000 

8.000 

24.600 


8,800 
18.710,400 


VEHICLES  AND  VEHICLE  PARTS. 

The  statistics  presented  in  Table  52  represent  the  wood  used  both  for  motor 
and  horse  drawn  vehicles.  Though  there  is  considerable  material  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  motor  cars  including  both  pleasure  cars  and  commercial 
trucks,  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  material  reported  went  into  the  latter.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  automobile  industry  has  greatly  Increased  the  demand 
for  the  vehicle  woods,  but,  according  to  reports,  has  not  made  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  the  demand  for  horse  drawn  vehicles.  In  fact  a  number  of 
Pennsylvania  manufacturers,  especially  wagon  makers,  remarked  upon  the 
increased  production  of  horse  drawn  vehicles  in  the  last  five  years;  and 
those  that  formerly  specialized  in  building  buggies  and  wagons  and  now  are 
engaged  in  making  autos  have  in  most  cases  not  relinquished  the  manufacture 
of  the  horse  vehicle  but  have  increased  their  facilities  and  manufacture 
both  kinds. 

Often  carriage  manufacturers  are  practically  nothing  more  than  assemblers 
of  parts.  They  buy  the  wheels  and  other  portions  of  the  running  gears  and 
the  bodies  and  tops  already  manufactured  and  enter  into  production  only  as 
finishers.  In  the  same  way  wheelwrights  and  repair  shops  that  are  dis- 
tributed in  nearly  every  village  and  town  throughout  Pennsylvania  purchase 
much  of  their  material  like  spokes,  rims,  hubs,  hounds,  and  felloes  ready  to 
use.  Information  was  not  solicited  from  these  classes  of  establishments  as 
the  scope  of  the  investigation  excludes  them. 

The  number  of  manufacturers  making  vehicle  parts  is  large  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  quantity  of  wood  they  consumed  represents  the  largest  proportion  of 
that  shown  In  the  table.  Most  of  this  class  report  making  only  one  commodity 
as  hubs,  spokes,  rims,  poles  or  shafts.  A  few,  however,  specialize  in  manu- 
facturing two,  but  in  no  Instance  were  there  reported  as  many  as  three. 
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Fig.  .5.-rtilizi.tioii  «»f  mill  waste.    Rough  squares  are  bolted  from  slabs  ami  edgings. 


.111(1    turned   into  chair  stock 


Fig.  6.— Chaii  parts  and  the  squares  or 


dimension  stock  from  which  they  are  made. 
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Fi};.  7.     Parts  of  a  farm  wagon,  and  the  woods  used. 


I)I«:S(^KIPTI()N   OF  FKJUKF  7 


FAHM    \VA(;0\. 


Fi;r.   1.     Wajioii   Body. 


1.  WiiKon  box:  I-onjjU'uf  IMiu-.   Yellow  Poiilar, 

t'ottomvood.   1{»'(1  (iuiu,    Wliiti'  IMiii'. 

2.  Sills:    Whit."  Oak,    Kcd   Oak,    Siifrar   Maiilc, 

Whitt'  Ash. 

3.  Hract's:     H.-d    Oak,     Wliitc    Oak,     Loiiyloaf 

IMiif,    Siiortlcaf   riiic,    White  Ash, 
1,  Wajfon   hed:   I.oiigleaf  I'iiie,    f^oblolly  Pine, 

White     Oak.      Ked     Oak,      ritcli     Pinf, 

Simiee,    Snjrar    Maple.     White    Ash. 
."..  Cross    sill:     White    Oak,     Ued    Oak,     Suj^ar 

Maph',    Wiiito    Asli. 
G.   Foot    rest:    Loiijfh'af    Pine,    Sliortleaf    Pine 

J.ohhdly    Pine,    Wiiite  Oak,    Ued   Oak. 


I'i; 


I.  Hiser:    White   Oak,    i:v<!   Oak,    Wliite  Ash, 
.•^Ufrar    Maide. 


1.   Ueacli:    Wiiile  O.ik,    Hed  Oak,    White  Ash, 

lliekory. 
-.  Toiifriie      hounds:      Hickory,      White      Oak, 

White   Asli. 

I  Wliite    Oak. 

3.  I>roj»  tonfrue.       I  Wliite  Ash. 

4.  Coach    tonjjm',    |  Hickory. 

I  I.on.>;l<'af  Pine. 

:..   Xeck    Yoke:    White    Oak,    White    Ash,    Red 
Oiik,     Ilornheani,     Hickory. 


Fii 


Hear  (iiar. 

1.  Stakes. 

2.  Holsters. 

3.  Axle   l)ed   or  axle   eaii, 

4.  P.rake    block, 
.'i.  iSear   iionnds, 

6.  Hound   bar, 

7.  lirake   bar, 


f:-.  •;. 


White  Oak. 
Red   Oak. 
Sngar  .Maple. 
Hlack   Birch. 
Hickory. 
Hornlteani. 
White  Ash. 


1.  Singletree, 
'2.  Houbletree, 


r  White  Oak. 
j  Med    Oak. 
,  White    Asli. 
I  Hornbeani. 
I  Hickory. 


FifT. 


Front    (Jear. 


1.  Yoke. 

2.  HouMd  bar, 
:!.   Holster, 

4.  Axle, 

f).  Front     hounds, 


Fig.    4.     Seat. 

1.  Hack  l»oard. 

2.  .Side    boards, 

3.  Bottom    lioards. 


White    Oak. 
Red    Oak. 
Sugar    .Mil pie. 
Black   Hircli. 
Hickory. 
Hornbeani. 
White  Ash. 


Wliite  Oak. 
Red  Oak. 
Wliite    Pine. 
Yellow   Pine. 
.Shortleat'    Pine 


I'll;    7.     A.xic    and    lliili. 

1.  Skein. 

2.  Spohe. 
;!.   Hul». 

I.  Hub  boxing. 
:>.  Axle. 

Fig.    s.     Wlieel. 

J.  Spoke:  White  .\sli.  Wliite  Oak.  Red  Oak, 
Hickory. 

2.  F(>llo.'  or  rim:  White  Oak,  Red  Oak.  White 
Ash. 

3.  Hub:  Wliite  Oak.  Ited  Oak.  White  Flni, 
Rock  lOlm,  I.ocnst.  Hlack  Gum,  Sugar 
Maple,    Osage   Orange. 


Fig.  8.     Showing  parts  of  delivery  wagon,  and  Avoods  used, 


PLATFORM  DELIVERY  WAGON. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 
1(). 
17, 


Top   strips   or   slats:     White   Ash,    Basswood, 

White   Pine,    Yellow    Poplar,    Sweet   Birch. 
Top  rail:   White  Ash,   White  Oal£. 
Upper  panel:     Yellow   Poplar. 
Belt   or   l»elt  panel:    Wiiite  Ash,    White   Oak. 
Drop  gate:  White  Ash,  White  Oak.   Red  Oak. 
Lower  panel  or  lower  side  board:  White  Oak, 

White  Ash. 
Stay   bar   or   rear   end    crossbar:    White   Oak, 

Red  Oak,   White  Ash. 
Hind    spring    bar    or    rear    spring    crossbar: 

Hickory,   White  Ash. 
Felloe  or   rim:    Hickory,    White  Ash. 
Spoke:  Hickory,    White  Ash. 
Slia<kle      l)ar      or      front      spring      crossbar: 

Hickory,    White   Ash. 
Fifth  wheel  circles:   Hickory,    White  Ash. 
Sjiring   yoke  or   spring   head   block:    Hickory, 

White  Ash. 
Hub:     Black   Gum.    Rock  Elm,    Black  Locust. 
Lower  head  block:   Hickory,    White  Ash. 
Side   futchel:    Hickory,    White   Ash. 
Fifth  wheel  spools:  Hickory,  White  Ash. 


18.  Singletree: Hickory,    White   Ash. 

19.  Hounds  or  pole  futchels:  Hickory,  White  Ash. 

20.  Splinter  or  drawbar:  Hickory,   White  Ash. 

21.  Upper    head    block    or    fifth    wheel    futchel: 

Hickory,  White  Ash. 

22.  Fifth   wheel  bars  or   transom   bars:   Hickory, 

White  Ash. 

23.  Footboard  or  heel  board:   White   Oak,    White 

Ash. 

24.  Wagon     bed:     White     Pine,     Longleaf     Pine, 

White  Ash,   Yellow   Poplar,   White  Oak. 

25.  Front   panel   or   cross   board:    Yellow    Poplar, 

White  Oak,   Red  Oak,   White  Ash. 

26.  Seat  board:    White   Pine,    White   Ash,    Long- 

leaf  Pine,   White  Oak. 

27.  Sill:   White  Oak,   White  Ash. 

28.  Lining:    Yellow    Poplar,    White    Pine,    Long- 

leaf  Pine,    Red   Oak. 

29.  Corner   posts    or   pillars:    White    Oak,    White 

Ash. 

30.  Side  pillars:   White  Oak,   White  Ash. 

31.  Side  slats   or   rails:    White  Oak,    White  Ash. 

32.  Rear  end  posts:  White  Oak,   White  Ash, 


Fig.    9.- 


Hudy  of  an  old-time  Couestoga   wagon.     This  .style  of  wagon  is  still  being 
manufaetured   in   Penn.sylvania. 


v\a^    in      Hi/.l^r.rv    ojik  -md  nine  waste  of  a  large  Pennsylvania  wagon  manufacturer 
'  ting  «"    f^;^Vurf      Cr«f  tto  is  suita        f.u-  small  o,.nm.,«liti..>s  .na.l..  tr,„n 

this  wood. 
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Thirty-two  kinds  of  wood  are  used  by  the  vehicle  industry.  That  so  many 
kinds  are  required  is  surprising,  but  this  can  probably  be  accounted  for 
by  the  search  being  made  for  substitutes  which  has  brought  species  heretofore 
little  used  into  this  industry  for  experimentation.  For  instance,  elm  was 
formerly  the  chief  hub  wood,  but  now  birch  has  proved  practical  and  large 
quantities  are  consumed  by  the  hub  makers.  Yellow  locust  and  black  gum 
are  also  extensively  used.  Hickory  was  the  principal  spoke  wood  but  now 
vast  amounts  of  white  and  red  oak  are  demanded;  while  yellow  poplar  does 
better  than  any  other  wood  for  bodies,  large  quantities  of  Cottonwood  and  red 
gum  are  taking  its  place  and  some  manufacturers  prefer  these  because  they 
do  not  split  so  easily  and  are  susceptible  of  taking  a  higher  polish.  White 
ash  is  chiefly  used  at  the  present  time  for  vehicle  bows  but  it  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  this  use  as  hickory,  white  oak,  or  cork  elm. 

Hickory  is  the  premier  wood  in  vehicle  making  and  white  oak  the  next.  The 
use  of  both  of  these  is  confined  mainly  to  the  production  of  gear  parts.  In 
the  manufacture  of  heavy  wagons,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  divisions 
of  this  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  white  oak  and  red  oak,  the  latter  to  a 
much  less  extent,  are  in  the  greatest  demand.  Yellow  poplar,  which  comes 
third  in  the  list,  indicates  the  high  grades  of  vehicle  made  in  the  State,  as 
only  the  high  priced  carriages,  delivery  wagons,  and  automobiles  can  af- 
ford this  wood  on  account  of  its  cost.  In  the  manufacture  of  automobile 
bodies  and  to  a  small  extent  for  horse  drawn  vehicles  metal  has  proved  a 
formidable  competitor  of  wood,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  used  for  cheaper  grades 
indicates  that  the  use  of  wood  gives  better  results.  Next  to  yellow  poplar, 
ash  entered  into  body  construction  more  than  any  other  wood  and  in  some 
states  in  which  studies  similar  to  this  have  been  made  the  quantity  used  in 
this  line  exceeds  that  of  yellow  poplar.  In  Pennsylvania  ash  stands  fourth. 
All  of  the  rich  cabinet  woods  reported  were  employed  by  the  automobile 
body  makers. 

Table  52.— Wood  for  Vehicles  and  Vehicle  Parts,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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Hornbeam,     ., 
White  elm,    . 
Cottonwood,    , 
Pitch  pine,    . 
Silver  mayle. 


Loblolly  pine,    . 
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SHIPS  AND  BOATS. 
The  Delaware  River's  close  and  direct  connection  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
as  far  up  as  Philadelphia  affords  sufficient  depth  and  natural  advantages  to 
make  that  city  one  of  the  principal  harbors  of  the  Atlantic  coast.    All  kinds 
of  seafaring  vessels  land  at  its  ports,  including  men-of-war  and  ocelan  liners, 
and  railroads  have  located  their  terminal  docks  along  its  banks  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  side  providing  conveniences  for  the  loading  of  coal,   grain,   and  other 
commodities  for  export.     In  the  western  part  of  the  State  the  Ohio  River 
and  its  navigable  tributaries  afford  excellent  advantages  for  river  navigation 
and  accordingly  the  transportation  of  coal,    sand,    ore,   lumber,    steel,   and 
other  heavy  freight  for  short  hauls  has  become  an  important  industry.    Flat 
bottom  boats  are  the  kind  used,  such  as  packets,  river  tugs,  barges,  scows, 
flats,    etc.     A  number  of  rivers  in  Pennsylvania,    navigable  only  for  small 
crafts,    traverse   parts   widely  known  for   their  picturesque  scenery.     These 
are  rarely  used  in  commerce,   but  are  inviting  to  the  pleasure  seekers  for 
sailing    rowing ,  and  canoeing.     It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  meet  the  local, 
demand,  the  industry  of  ship  and  boat  building  in  Pennsylvania  must  neces- 
sarily be  varied.    Crafts  of  all  kinds  are  built  in  the  State,  from  dreadnaughc-, 
and  ocean  steamers  down  to  the  shell  used  by  the  professional  oarsmen. 

In  building  large  vessels,  steel  construction  has,  to  a  large  extent  tr  len 
the  place  of  wood.  Probably  in  no  other  industry  has  substitution  been  c^rried 
so  far  as  in  shipbuilding.  It  has  been  less  than  a  century  when  wood  for 
this  kind  of  boat  was  the  most  important  and  valuable  material  used,  and 
though  still  required,  its  use  is  only  incidental  and  answers  principally  for 
decking,  interior  finish,  furniture,  masts,  spars  and  booms,  armor  backing, 
templates,  joinery  work.  etc.  Smaller  boats  like  steamers  f.;r  inland  water 
transportation,  ferry  boats,  tugs,  etc.,  use  wood  more  extensively.  Their 
hulls  are  of  metal  but  their  superstructure  is  mainly  of  wood  w  lile  river  crafts. 
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scows,  and  barges  are  entirely  of  wood,  and  the  same  is  true  of  small  sail 
boats,  canoes,  launches,  and  other  pleasure  craft. 

This  industry  not  only  supplies  a  large  part  of  the  local  demand  but  boats 
built  in  Pennsylvania  are  sold  world  wide.  Other  states  have  more  extensive 
harbor  facilities,  water  fronts,  and  inland  waterways  than  Pennsylvania, 
but  are  not  comparable  in  the  size  and  importance  of  their  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry. In  fact  only  one  state  surpasses  Pennsylvania  in  the  quantity  of 
lumber  consumed  for  boat  building.  New  York  in  1912  used  37,700,500  feet 
while  other  states  in  order  for  quantity  are  as  follows: 

Pennsylvania 27 ,  635 ,  000 

New  Jersey,   13,341,000 

Virginia,    11,138,000 

Delaware 7,679,000 

Connecticut,   7,084,354 

The  uses  of  wood  in  boat  building  are  multitudinous.  In  an  ordinary 
schooner  made  of  wood  there  are  500  different  parts  separately  named.  A  large 
number  of  them  require  lumber  with  special  qualities,  which  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  long  list  of  woods  shown  in  Table  53.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
take to  specify  here  the  different  woods  for  all  parts  of  the  many  kinds  of 
boats  produced  in  the  State  but  a  few  of  the  principal  uses  of  lumber  were 
mentioned  by  the  boat  builders  and  from  their  reports  the  following  list  has 
been  arranged: 

SHIPS,  YACHTS,  AND  RIVER  CRAFT. 

Frames.  Decking. 

White  oak.  Cypress. 

Red  oak.  White  pine. 

Hemlock.  Hemlock. 

Douglas  fir. 

Keels. 

White  pine.  Rails. 

White  oak.  Teak  wood. 

Cypress.  Mahogany. 

Hemlock.  White  ash. 

Red  oak.  White  oak. 

Longleaf  pine. 

Knees.  Hickory. 

White  oak. 

White  ash.  Masts. 

Sassafras.  Spruce. 

Tamarack.  Hemlock. 

Douglas  fir. 
Paddle  Wheels. 

White  oak.  Booms. 

Yellow  poplar.  Spruce. 

Hemlock. 
Stern  Posts,  Douglas  fir. 

White  oak.  Shortleaf  pine. 

Tamarack.  Longleaf  pine. 

Rudders.  Cabins  (Interior). 

White  oak.  Chestnut. 

White  pine.  Mahogany. 

Cypress.  Teakwood. 

White  ash. 

Planking.  Sweet  birch. 

Cvpress.  Sycamore. 

White  pine.  Cypress. 

Shortleaf  pine.  *Black  walnut. 

Douglas  fir.  ♦Circassian  walnut 

Spruce.  Butternut. 


i 


SHIPS, 

Cabins  (Exterior). 

White  pine. 
Yellow  poplar. 
Hemlock. 
Douglas  fir. 
Cypress. 
Longleaf  pine. 


Cabins. 

White  pine. 
Yellow  poplar. 
Hemlock. 
Longleaf  pine. 

Frames. 

White  oak. 
Red  oak. 
Hemlock. 

Decking. 

Longleaf  pine. 
Hemlock. 

Stern  Posts. 
White  oak. 


Frames. 

White  oak. 
Red  oak. 
Longleaf  pine. 

Bottom  Boards. 
White  pine. 
Spruce. 


Stems. 

White  oak. 
White  ash. 

Keels. 

White  oak. 
White  ash. 

Stern  Posts. 
White  oak. 
White  ash. 

Decking. 

Mahogany. 
White  cedar. 
Spanish  cedar. 
Cypress. 
White  oak. 

♦Not   reported. 
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YACHTS.    AND   RIVER   CRAFT— Concluded. 

Spars. 

Spruce. 
Hemlock. 
Douglas  fir. 


CANAL  BOATS. 

Keels. 

White  pine. 
White  oak. 
Cypress. 
Douglas   fir. 
Red  oak. 

Knees. 

White  oak. 
White  ash. 
Red  oak. 

Planking. 
Hemlock. 
Longleaf  pine. 
Douglas  fir. 


BARGES.    SCOWS,    AND  FLATS. 

Douglas  fir. 
Red  oak. 

Planking. 

White  pine. 
Spruce. 
Douglas  fir. 
Red  oak. 

MOTOR  BOATS. 

Deck  Beams. 
White  oak. 
Red  oak. 

Ribs. 

White  oak. 
Red  oak. 
White  ash. 

Coaming. 

White  ash. 
White  oak. 

Planking. 

Cypress. 
White  cedar. 
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Gunwales. 

Spruce. 
Mahogany. 

Paddles. 

Spruce. 
Sugar  maple. 

Plaiiking. 

White  cedar. 
Spruce. 
Spanish  cedar. 


CANOES  AND  SKIFFS. 
Ribs. 


White  cedar. 
Spanish  cedar. 
White  ash. 

Decks. 

White  ash. 
Sweet  birch. 
Sugar  maple. 
Mahogany. 


Bottom  Boards. 

Shortleaf  pine. 
Douglas  fir. 
Spruce. 
White  pine. 
Cypress. 

Sides. 

White  pine. 
Douglas  fir. 
Hemlock. 
Spruce. 


Oars. 


Spruce. 
White  ash. 


ROW  BOATS. 

Stern  Posts. 

White  oak. 
Red  oak. 
Longleaf  pine. 

Transoms  . 

Shortleaf  pine. 
Spruce. 
Hemlock. 
White  pine. 


Seats. 


White  pine. 
Longleaf  pine. 
Shortleaf  pine. 
Hemlock. 


Longleaf  pine  is  the  principal  species  for  shipbuilding.  It  is  listed  ahead 
of  all  other  woods,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania  but  in  all  the  important  boat 
building  states.  Douglas  fir  is  brought  from  the  Pacific  coast  states  especially 
for  parts,  as  is  seen  above,  requiring  timbers  of  large  dimensions  and  long 
lengths.  It  is  easily  worked,  holds  its  shape,  and,  similar  to  longleaf  pine, 
possesses  great  tensile  strength  and  elasticity.  The  Pennsylvania  ship  build- 
ers demand  more  of  this  wood  than  is  shown  by  the  same  industry  in  any 
other  state.  The  same  is  true  of  hemlock  and  this  is  quite  significant  in  that 
it  serves  principally  for  bottoms,  planking,  and  other  parts  of  river  crafts 
for  which  white  pine  heretofore  has  been  most  extensively  used.  White  pine 
still  meets  a  portion  of  the  ship  builders'  demands,  irrespective  of  its  grow- 
ing price.  Of  the  total  amounv  used,  65  per  cent,  was  reported  as  home 
grown.  Mahogany,  teak  and  Spanish  cedar  were  the  only  foreign  woods  re- 
ported. 
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Table  53. — Wood  for  Ship  and  Boat  Building,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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CASKETS  AND  COFFINS. 
This  industry  includes,  in  addition  to  casltets  and  coffins,  outer  or  rough 
boxes  and  shipping  cases.  Caskets  are  the  burial  cases  more  universally  used. 
Coffins,  at  one  time  in  greater  demand,  are  now  but  relatively  seldom  em- 
ployed. They  are  irregular  in  form,  widest  at  the  part  corresponding  to  the 
shoulders ,  narrowing  slightly  towards  the  head ,  and  considerably  at  the  feet. 
The  statistics  for  Pennsylvania  show  not  over  5  per  cent,  of  the  wood  de- 
manded by  the  manufacturers  was  for  coffins.  More  than  this  amount  is  used, 
however,  since  many  coffins  arc  handmade.  They  are  manufactured  by  cabi- 
netmakers who  cater  for  local  trade  in  all  small  towns  throughout  the  State. 
The  quantity  of  wood  used  by  one  is  small,  but  for  a  thickly  populated  state 
like  Pennsylvania  the  aggregate  consumption  would  amount  to  considerable, 
although  it  was  found  impracticable  to  collect  statistics  so  widely  scattered. 
Black  walnut  for  many  years  has  been  the  principal  coffin  wood  and  it  is 
still  called  on  for  the  better  grades.  Cheap  coffins  are  of  woods  that  are  soft, 
easily  worked,  and  at  the  same  time  adaptable  to  stain  and  polish.  Yellow  pop- 
lar is  more  used  than  any  other  kind  for  both  factory  and  hand  made  coffins, 
in  the  southern  states  cypress  is  the  leading  coffin  material,  on  the  Pacific 
coast  western  red  cedar,  and  in  the  Lake  states  basswood. 
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Twelve  woods  were  reported  by  casket  makers.  They  range  from  high 
priced  mahogany  down  to  low  grades  of  chestnut  and  white  pine.  These  burial 
cases  are  varied  in  design,  some  have  an  octagonal  appearance — the  cor- 
ners instead  of  being  rectangular  are  cut  off  and  squared.  Some  have  rounded 
corners,  and  others  are  uniformly  rectangular.  Nearly  all  are  cloth  covered 
and  though  this  permits  the  use  of  the  lower  grades,  the  lumber  selected  is 
free  from  the  defects  which  would  likely  affect  the  strength  and  durability 
of  the  casket.  Chestnut  is  the  most  used  casket  wood  in  all  states  because  it 
has  proved  especially  durable  under  ground,  and  it  possesses  the  combined 
qualities  of  lightness  and  strength,  cheapness,  and  an  affinity  for  glue  that 
holds  the  cloth.  Some  of  the  chestnut  used  in  casket  manufacture  is  of  the 
best,  but  the  largest  part  is  the  "sound  wormy"  grade.  As  far  as  durability  is 
concerned  this  grade  is  sufficient  and  the  fact  that  it  is  perforated  with  the 
small  worm  holes  averaging  the  size  of  a  pin  head  is  an  advantage  rather  than 
a  detriment,  as  in  covering  the  casket  these  holes  afford  an  additional  hold 
for  the  glue.  Other  woods  generally  competing  as  casket  material  are  yellow 
poplar,  red  oak,  white  cedar,  cypress,  red  cedar,  white  pine,  walnut,  red 
gum,  white  oak,  sugar  maple,  and  mahogany.  All  of  them  go  for  cloth 
covered  caskets  and  some  answer  for  burial  cases  finished  with  natural  ap- 
pearance where  the  wood  selected  has  a  handsome  grain  and  is  susceptible  to 
the  highest  polish,  similar  to  that  on  piano  cases.  High  priced  caskets  are 
of  this  kind  and  in  addition  the  most  expensive  are  richly  carved.  The  Penn- 
sylvania manufacturers  use  quartered  red  oak  and  white  oak,  mahogany,  and 
walnut  for  making  these  and  also  to  a  limited  extent  red  gum,  which,  from 
the  price  paid ,  must  have  been  selected  to  imitate  Circassian  walnut. 

The  lumber  used  for  outer  cases,  sometimes  called  rough  boxes,  and  for 
shipping  cases  to  protect  the  coffiin  or  casket  in  transit,  is  made  of  similar 
woods,  but  the  latter  are  more  carefully  manufactured,  stronger  and  neater 
in  appearance.  At  their  destination  they  serve  as  rough  boxes  to  receive  the 
casket  when  put  into  the  ground.  White  pine  in  Pennsylvania  meets  most 
of  the  demand  and  yellow  poplar  next.  Other  species  reported  were  western 
white  pine,  red  cedar,  hemlock,  chestnut,  red  oak,  and  mahogany. 

Table  54.— Wood  for  Caskets  and  Coffins,  year  ending  June,  1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Quantity. 
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Red  oak 1  ^^^'^ 

White  oak,    J^i'noo 

Mahogany Turn 

Black  walnut, u-V(Wi 

Red  cedar ^^^'^ 

Sugar  maple ^^'^ 


38.53 

34.28 

7.15 

5.35 

4.76 

3.74 
2.37 
1.53 
1.21 
.25 


$20  57 
28  90 
28  00 
32  10 
40  44 

62  20 
76  30 
59  50 
66  72 
25  00 


$110,807 

138,495 

28,000 

24,008 

26, 890 

32,562 
25.255 
12,732 
11,275 
875 


l,573,ri00 
708,  »W 

l,()flO,04'0 

432,00') 

55,001' 

77,50« 

"""182,666 


3,813,500 
4,089,500 

"'316,666 
610,000 

446,000 
331,000 

32,000 
169,000 

35,000 
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Table  54 — Concluded. 


Klud  of  Wood. 
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Ked  gum,    

''^'estern  white  pine, 

Ketlwood 

Ciierry    (black) 

Cypress   (bald),    — 

liongleaf    pine,     — 
Birch 

Total 


30,000 
26,000 
20,000 
20.000 
20,000 

6,000 
1,000 


13,982,500 


.22 

40  00 

.14 

42  50 

.14 

54  00 

.14 

60  00 

.14 

40  00 

.04 

37  50 

.01 

24  00 

100.00 

$29  77 

1,200 

850 

1,080 

1,200 

800 

225 

24 


$416,278 


30,000 
20,000 
20,000 


20,000 


1,000 


4,044,500 


20,000 
6.000 


9,938,000 


MINE  EQUIPMENT. 
In  conjunction  with  the  operation  of  coal  mining,  there  is  usually  main- 
tained a  wood-working  department  for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  all 
wooden  equipment  required  in  connection  with  the  work.  Table  55  Includes 
all  the  kinds  of  material  used  for  these  various  purposes  except  that  used  in 
the  rough,  as  props,  lagging,  caps,  segments,  sills,  etc.  In  the  interior  of 
the  mines  lumber  goes  for  uses  in  connection  with  ventilation  schemes;  brat- 
tices, doors,  airways,  manways,  and  for  pit  railing,  etc.  On  the  breakers 
in  collieries  it  is  used  for  tipple  parts,  drum  bands,  chutes,  screens,  scraper 
lines,  flights,  etc.,  besides  it  answers  for  parts  of  haulage  systems,  slope 
rollers  for  example,  and  for  sprags  and  various  other  less  important  com- 
modities. The  lumber  used  for  mine  cars  and  their  repair  has  been  included 
as  shown  above,  under  car  construction,  while  that  going  into  manufactured 
parts  for  houses,  buildings,  and  other  building  operations  was  listed  with 
similar  material  under  the  planing  mill  industry.  The  available  statistics 
reported  by  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  operations  in  Pennsylvania  are 
as   follows: 

Table  55.— Wood  for  Mine   Equipment,    year  ending   June,    1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Quantity. 
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Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
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Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
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Hemlock !  2.260,7.0 

White  oak f'S'S 

Black  gum ^'fA'^i 

Hickory fm'fA 

Red    oak '  807,845 


18.92  I 

16.91 

13.63 

6. S3  • 

6.76 


$20  82 
18  22 
24  37 

13  51 

14  73 


$47,066 
36,805 
39.678 
11,031 
11,892 


2,260,750  1 

2,019,927     

219,216         1,409,244 

816,363     

807,845  I  
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Table   55 — Concluded. 
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Sugar  maple,    . 
Chestnut,     . . , .  ■ 

Beech 

Shortleaf  pine, 
Longleaf  pine, 

Birch 

Pitch  pino,    ... 
White  pine,   .. 
Red  gum,    — 
Dogwood 

Ash 

Locust 

Hornbeam, 
Yellow  jKtplar, 
Cork  elm,    .... 

Total,     .. 


790,200 
749,405 
656,525 
567.000 
423,000 

336,075 
246,000 
239,000 
150,000 
139,088 

43,425 
31.3r>0 

21,684 

14,000 

8,800 


11,948,897 


6.61 
6.27 
5.50 
4.75 
3.54 

2.81 
2.06 
2. CO 
1.26 
1.16 

.36 
.26 

.18 
.12 
.07 


100.00 


18  67 
15  42 
17  49 

21  14 
26  39 

24  23 
23  W 
23  70 

12  00 
15  73 

22  01 
10  18 

13  14 
22  50 
26.14 

$19  52 


14,7i>l 
11,557 
11,781 
11,983 
11,163 

8,143 
5,675 
5,665 
1,800 
2,188 

956 
319 
285 
315 
230 


790,200 
749,405 
656,525 


567,000 
423,000 


336,075 

246,000 

13  000 


$233,283 


139,088 

43,425 
31,3r>0 
21,684 
14,000 

s,soo 


226,000 
150,000 


9,173,653 


2,775,244 


Two  commodities  included  in  the  above  table  deserve  special  mention  and 
to  show  the  kinds  of  wood  used  in  making  them,  separate  statistics  have  been 
arranged  and  are  presented  in  the  supplemental  tables,  55a,  mine  rollers, 
and  55b,  sprags. 

MINE  ROLLERS. 

Table  55a  shows  seven  woods  going  into  slope    rollers.     They    aggregate 
nearly  2,500,000  feet  of  material  used  annually,  but  this  does  not  represent 
wood  for  rollers  that  are  manufactured  elsewhere  and  brought  to  the  State 
ready  for  use.    Slope  mining  in  recent  years  is  being  superseded  by  the  shaft 
method  and  with  the  change  is  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  demand  for 
rollers  or  pulleys  used  on  the  slope  to  prevent  abrasion  of  the  cable  against 
the  ground.     Two-thirds  of  the  roller  material  is  black  gum.     That  obtained 
from  timber  cut  in  the  State  is  mostly  the  species,  tJyssa  sijlvatica,  but  that 
coming  from  a  distance,   usually  in  the  form  of  bolts,   is  a  mixture  of  the 
above  named  species  with  water  gum  (Nyssa  Uflora) ,   and  a  small  amount 
probably  of  tupelo  (Nyssa  aquatica).     Black  gum  is  frequently  the  common 
name  for  all  three.     The  first  two  species  are  the  most  desirable  for  rollers 
because  of  their  interlaced  fiber  that  will  not  splinter  nor  roughen  but  wears 
smooth  to  a  polish  by  use.    Further  than  this,  the  woods  possess  the  superior 
qualities  of  hardness  and  toughness,    and   on  account  of  their  abundance, 
especially  in  the  southern  states,  are  the  lowest  priced  hardwoods.     Maple  is 
especially  adapted  for  slope  rollers,   but  owing  to  its  growing  scarcity  and 
high  price  black  gum  has  largely  superseded  it.     Formerly  maple  was  the 
most  used  wood  for  the  purpose,  but  the  table  shows  that  the  demand  for  it 
at  present  is  only  one-sixth  of  that  of  black  gum. 

Veneer  cores,  the  symmetrically  round  pieces  left  after  the  veneer  has  been 
removed  by  the  rotary  cut  process,  are  now  being  used  for  making  mine 
rollers,  when  the  species  is  one  of  the  black  gums.     These  cores  are  an  off- 
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fall  that  represents  to  a  large  degree  a  complete  waste  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  suitable  for  this  line  of  manufacture  should  certainly  be  a  means  of  utiliz- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  this  discarded  material. 

Table  55a.— Wood  for  Mine  Rollers,   year  ending  June,   1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Quantity. 
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Yellow   poplar, 
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Total, 


1,623.960 
277,200 
212,080 
183,200 
123,200 

12,000 
8,800 

2,440,440 


66.54 

$24  38 

11.36 

26  99 

8.69 

30  57 

7.51 

30  70 

5.05 

30  84 

.49 

18  75 

.36 

26  14 

100.00 

125  99 

$39,588 
7,482 
6,483 
5,624 
8,799 

225 
230 


$63,431 


219,216 
277,200 
212,080 
183,200 
123,200 

12,000 
8,800 


1,035,696 


1,404,744 


1,404,744 


SPRAGS. 

This  is  a  second  division  of  this  industry  which  deserves  special  attention, 
not  that  it  represents  a  commodity  that  is  important  in  the  amount  of  wood 
consumed  nor  economically  prominent  in  the  operation  of  large  factories  and 
the  use  of  skilled  labor,  but  because  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  tendency  in 
Pennsylvania  towards  waste  utilization. 

A  sprag  is  a  cylindrical  wooden  commodity  pointed  at  each  end,  about  21 
inches  long,  ranging  in  thickness  from  2:^  to  3^  Inches  and  is  used  in  coal 
mining  operations  for  checking  and  regulating  the  speed  of  a  mine  car  as  it 
runs  in  and  out  of  the  laterals  leading  to  the  shafts.  The  speed  of  the  car 
is  checked  by  locking  one  of  its  wheels.  This  occurs  when  the  sprag,  having 
been  cast  between  the  spokes  of  the  rotating  wheel,  strikes  against  the  car 
still. 

Mine  cars  are  not  equipped  with  brakes  like  freight  cars  and  upon  the 
sprag  often  depends  the  safety  of  the  car  and  more  often  a  train  when  run- 
ning downgrade.  Sprags  must  therefore  necessarily  be  very  strong  and  many 
companies  are  particular  in  the  specifications  of  their  orders  for  manufactur- 
ing them.  Small  sprags  of  not  proper  thickness  are  a  slight  economy,  if  any, 
as  the  frequent  breakages  entail  considerable  waste.  Also  the  species  of 
wood  used  for  making  them,  if  not  of  the  requisite  strength,  hardness,  and 
durability,  would  in  nowise  pay  in  service  the  expenses  of  making  the  sprags. 

This  industry  excludes  the  softwoods  and  a  number  of  soft  hardwoods,  like 
aspen,  yellow  poplar,  basswood,  etc.  Chestnut  is  not  suitable  owing  to  lack  of 
sufficient  strength,  though  if  easily  available  and  very  cheap,  it  is  used  to  a 
limited  extent.  The  most  practical  sprag  woods,  listed  according  to  amounts, 
are  given  in  Table  55b  following: 


Fig.   12.  — River  scows  nftcr  being  launched,  nnd  ready  to  be  taken  to  market  down 

the  Allegheny  Rivei*. 


Fig    13  —Racing  shell  being  built  by  a  Pennsylvania  manufacturer  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 


Fig.  14.— Manufacture  of  mine  spnigs  in  Northern  Pennsylvania. 


Fig.    1.5.— Drawing  showing  standard  dimensi<»ns  of  a   mine  sprag. 
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Table  55b. — Wood  for  Sprags,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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23.205 
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4.37 
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92, 3K 
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2.^.206 
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Over  3,000,000  feet  of  wood  is  required  annually  for  making  sprags  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  is  not  representative  of  all  the  material  that  is  used  as 
many  of  these  commodities  are  made  by  hand  and  concerning  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  information;  others  are  made  elsewhere  and  shipped  in  for 
use  in  Pennsylvania  collieries. 

Sprags  at  present  are  almost  entirely  made  from  young  timber,  pole  size; 
coppice  oak  and  maple  being  cut  for  this  purpose.  This  is  often  a  sacrifice 
of  valuable  second  growth  timber  since  it  is  practicable  to  make  this  com- 
modity from  material  considered  as  waste.  In  that  connection  the  present 
report  may  aid  in  bringing  about  the  utilization  of  woods  waste,  like  tops, 
limbs,  cut  offs,  fire  killed  poles,  etc.,  the  most  difficult  to  market  of  all  the 
off-fall  from  lumber  operations. 

In  this  connection  the  Department  of  Forestry  of  Pennsylvania  recently 
made  a  valuable  experiment,  an  outline  of  the  results  of  which  will  prove  of 
considerable  importance  not  only  to  mining  companies  and  others  owning 
their  own  timber,  but  to  all  interested  in  forest  conservation. 

During  the  winters  of  1911-12  fire  killed  a  stand  of  oak  and  chestnut  cop- 
pice 14  years  old  on  75  acres  in  one  of  the  State  Forests  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  This  timber  was  not  merchantable  because  of  the 
size  and  distance  from  market.  The  Department  of  Forestry  conceived  the 
idea  of  its  sale  in  the  form  of  sprags  and  accordingly  arrangements  were  made 
with  an  owner  of  a  sprag  machine  to  move  onto  the  tract  and  use  all  suit- 
able timber  for  making  this  commodity.  A  contract  was  made  for  manu- 
facturing and  delivering  the  finished  product  to  the  nearest  shipping  point 
for  $9.30  which  included,  owing  to  distance,  a  cost  of  $4  for  wagon  transporta- 
tion. Eleven  dollars  was  the  price  received  for  the  finished  sprags  at  the  sid- 
ing, leaving  a  balance  of  $1.70  a  thousand  pieces  for  stumpage.  The  De- 
partment of  Forestry  scored  a  success  in  the  undertaking  partly  because  of 
the  revenue  received  from  the  fire  killed  timber,  otherwise  a  waste;  also  by 
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this  operation  a  vast  amount  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  debris  was 
removed  from  the  woods,  assuring  less  of  a  tangle  when  the  trees  fell  and 
thus  allowing  a  closer  fall  to  the  ground  and  quicker  decomposition. 

Ten  years  ago  sprags  were  made  with  ax  and  knife,  200  per  day  being  the 
most  one  man  could  produce.  Repeated  efforts  were  made  to  eliminate  the 
manual  work  by  the  invention  of  machinery,  but  it  was  not  until  four  years 
ago  that  a  manufacturer  made  a  successful  device  which,  with  the  work  of 
two  men,  enables  a  possible  daily  output  of  from  eight  to  nine  thousand 
sprags.  In  ordinary  commercial  runs,  however,  the  average  production  with 
this  machine  is  probably  not  over  half  the  capacity. 

FIXTURES. 

The  fixture  manufacturers  make  certain  lines  of  commodities  so  closely 
related  to  similar  ones  grouped  under  the  furniture  and  planing  mill  indus- 
tries, that  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  determine  under  which  classification  they 
properly  belong. 

Generally  fixtures  include  furnishings  for  offices,  stores,  lodge  rooms,  sa- 
loons, banks,  hotel  lobbies,  lunch  rooms,  courthouses,  churches,  dentists' 
and  surgeons'  cabinets,  account  registers,  cash  registers,  index  files,  and 
other  similar  commodities.  The  materials  for  making  these  are  distinguished 
from  that  going  into  high  class  inside  house  finish  such  as  mantels,  colon- 
nades, cabinet  work,  and  general  mill  work.  The  latter  are  stationary,  while 
fixtures  are  readily  portable.  From  furniture  woods  they  are  separated  ac- 
cording to  the  uses  of  the  finished  products.  Office  desks,  book  cases,  store 
tables,  etc.,  belong  to  furnishings  of  business  headquarters  while  commodi- 
ties of  the  same  name  for  residences  go  in  the  furniture  class.  Large  manu- 
facturers specialize  in  one  or  the  other  lines  but  in  small  cities  and  towns 
where  the  local  demand  does  not  justify  specialization  the  fixture  makers  and 
the  planing  mills  manufacture  products  belonging  to  both  industries. 

Nearly  the  same  woods  are  employed  for  fixtures  as  for  furniture  but  a 
larger  part  of  the  fixture  material  is  of  the  higher  grades.  In  both  indus- 
tries the  woods  can  be  put  into  two  classes ,  for  outside  finish  and  for  interior 
or  hidden  work.  Veneers  enter  largely  into  the  former  class  and  are  growing 
in  favor,  chestnut  being  the  favorite  backing  or  core  material.  For  painted 
work  or  store  counters,  bar  tops,  display  racks,  show  window  platforms,  and 
other  fixture  parts,  it  is  necessary  to  use  solid  wood  instead  of  cheaper  woods 
overlaid  with  veneer.  This  accounts  for  the  average  prices  of  the  woods  listed 
in  Table  56  being  higher  than  in  the  furniture  industry. 

Yellow  poplar,  white  oak,  red  oak,  and  chestnut  supply  the  largest  portion 
of  the  fixture  material  in  Pennsylvania.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  quantity 
used  is  of  these  four  kinds.  Yellow  poplar  serves  both  for  exterior  and  in- 
terior work.  Its  adaptability  to  hold  paint  and  stains ,  its  soft  texture  and  even 
straight  grain  make  it  an  easy  material  to  smooth  and  commend  it  probably 
above  any  other  wood  for  both  exterior  enameled  work  and  for  drawer  bot- 
toms, reinforcements,  hidden  parts  of  show  cases,  shelving,  interior  of  wall 
cases,  partitions,  etc. 

Oak  with  its  ornamental  figure  is  universally  the  premier  fixture  wood  as 
it  is  the  foremost  furniture  wood.  Both  classes  of  oaks,  red  and  white,  are 
in  demand,  and  together  the  amount  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  of 
the  woods  the  Pennsylvania  fixture  makers  purchase.  A  large  part  of  oak  is 
quartered  stock  which  merely  designates  the  method  of  sawing.  It  Is  the  same 
as  rift  sawed  and  arises  from  first  cutting  the  log  into  quarters  and  the 
quarters  into  boards,  the  saw  crossing  the  circles  of  growth  at  or  nearly  at 
right  angles.    Oak  shows  more  figure  when  the  log  is  sliced  ordinarily  into 
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boards  but  the  pleasing  effect  of  rift  sawing  is  more  in  favor  and  besides  being 
desired  by  the  fixture  makers  on  account  of  minimum  shrinkage  and  warp. 
Birch  is  ahead  of  any  other  domestic  wood  for  imitating  mahogany.  The 
heartwood  of  the  tree  is  used  for  this  work.  The  sapwood  has  a  much  lighter 
color  but  like  the  heartwood  is  specially  adapted  to  take  stain  and  receive 
and  hold  a  soft  brilliant  polish.  Besides  mahogany,  birch  can  readily  be 
stained  to  imitate  cherry,  Circassian  walnut,  fumed  oak,  bog  oak,  black 
walnut,  and  other  pleasing  effects.  The  figure  of  curly  birch  is  especially  at- 
tractive and  it  brings  high  prices,  going  into  the  highest  grades  of  fixtures. 
Other  finishing  woods  are  mahogany,  sugar  maple,  including  large  quantities 
of  bird's  eye  maple,  cherry,  red  gum,  black  walnut,  butternut,  and  Cirdas- 
sian  walnut.  The  last  named  is  the  most  expensive  wood  and  goes  only  into  the 
most  expensive  work.  Red  gum  and  butternut  are  frequently  found  richly 
mottled  and  in  some  respects  resembling  Circassian  walnut.  For  that  reason 
they  are  most  frequently  used  of  any  domestic  wood  to  be  finished  in  Imita- 
tion of  this  foreign  wood. 

This  industry  calls  on  the  State  for  only  a  limited  portion  of  its  raw  ma- 
terial. Only  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  was  reported  as  home  cut 
and  of  the  entire  amount  of  eleven  of  the  woods  shipped  in  from  other  states, 
two-thirds  were  oak  and  yellow  poplar  which  being  demanded  in  high  grades 
made  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  large  portion  in  regions  where  the  virgin  stands 
of  these  species  are  the  most  abundant.  States  in  the  southern  Appalachians 
furnished  most  of  this  material.  Of  the  woods  listed  in  the  fixture  table  that 
are  abundantly  cut  in  Pennsylvania  the  chestnut,  birch,  sugar  maple,  bass- 
wood,  cherry,  beech,  ash,  black  walnut,  and  butternut,  most  of  the  supply 
used  was  State-grown.  The  fixture  manufacturers,  therefore,  like  the  other 
class  of  manufacturers  using  home-grown  material  should  be  vitally  inter- 
ested in  conservation  and  the  movement  looking  to  the  State's  future  timber 
supply. 

Table  56. — Wood  for   Fixtures,    year   ending  June,    1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


TeUow   poplar, 

■'^liite  oak 

Red    oak 

Chestnut 

Birch,    


White   pine,    

Sugar   maple,    

Mahopany 

Basswood 

Red   and   silver  maple, 


Shortleaf  pine,   . 
Loblolly  nine,    .. 
Cherry    (black), 
Cyress   (bald), 
Red  gum 


Beech,   

Ash 

Hemlock,     . 

Cottonwood,    ., 
Longleaf  pine, 


Quantity. 


'a 


2,237,000 
2,127,110 
2,100,950 
1.&O3.350 
832,300 

452,450 
366,000 
332,400 
269, lOO 
260,000  1 

256,000 
153.000 
128,700 
111,800 
94,000 

71,000 
49,900 
44,300 
40,000 
89,600 


a 
o 


u 


■M 

< 


18.82 

$37  21 

17.89 

59  79  1 

17.67 

41  36 

15.17 

25  16 

7.00 

36  60 

3.81 

45  64 

8.08 

23  17 

2.80 

135  11 

2.27 

33  92 

2.19 

15  00 

2.15 

25  92 

1.29 

22  17 

1.08 

66  14 

.94 

37  38 

.79 

44  00 

.60 

21  85 

.42 

58  62 

.37 

26  64 

.34 

38  50 

.33 

32  41 

o 
OS 


© 
•■J 


Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 

• 

a 

£ 

1 

Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


$83,229 

127,184 

86,902 

45,361 

80,461 

20,649 
8,482 

44,910 
9,128 
3,900 

6,635 
3,392 
8.512 
4,179 
4,136 

1.551 
2,925 
1,180 
1,540 
1.280 


167,500 
303,600 
509,500 
1,114,250 
438,500  i 

100.450 
317,500  [ 

""m,m\ 

260,000! 


S3,K0 


60,000 
41,000 
30.300 
20.000 


s 


2,069.500 

1,823,510 

l,591,4.iO 

689,100 

393,800 

352.000 
48,500 

332,400 
93,000 


256.000 
153.000 

45.4:>0 
111,800 

94,000 

11,000 
8,900 
14,000 
20,000 
39,500 


I 
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Table  56 — Concluded. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Quantity. 


• 

a 

4-1 

a 

A 

4-1 

H 

fe 

Oi 

(J)  4.1 


C4 


d 


00 

8 


o 


Grown  In 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


S 


Grown  Out 

of  Penn- 

I  sylvania. 


a 


Black  walnut 

Sugar   pine,    

Western  wliite  pine, 

Pitch  pine,    

Butternut 


Spruce 

Black  gum 

Hickory 

Redwood 

Circassian  walnut, 


Total, 


35,860 
25.000 
20,500 
20,000 
13,500 

1.500 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

500 


11,888,220 


.30 

82  91 

.21 

65  00 

.  .17 

46  78 

.17 

16  00 

.11 

44  30 

.01 

42  00 

.01 

28  00 

.01 

65  00 

« 

55  00 

• 

250  00 

100.00 

$42  25 

2,973 

1,6S 

950 

320 

sm 

63 
28 
65 
28 
125 


$502,323 


28,860 


20.000 
18,500 


1,000 


3,685,310 


7,000 
26.000 
20,500 


1.500 
1.000 


500 
500 


8,202,910 


♦Less  than  1-100  of  1  per  cent. 

CLOTH,  HOSIERY  BOARDS,  ETC. 
Cloth  boards,  commonly  called  wrapping  boards,  upon  which  to  wind  woolen 
and  other  textile  goods,  hosiery  boards  used  in  stocking  factories  and  stores, 
hammer  boards  for  beating  brass  and  other  sheet  metals,  and  lap  boards  used 
by  the  seamstress,  are  the  commodities  which  have  been  classed  under  Table 
57.  The  largest  part  of  the  total  was  for  cloth  boards  and  the  species  used 
were  loblolly  pine,  shortleaf  pine,  yellow  poplar,  and  white  pine.  The  size 
of  cloth  boards  varies  from  6  to  8  inches  wide  and  from  16  to  20  inches  long 
and  one-fourth  to  five-eights  of  an  inch  thick. 

Sugar  maple  supplies  the  entire  demand  for  hosiery  boards  or  driers.  They 
are  made  of  i  inch  material  which  is  strong,  dense  and  not  liable  to 
roughen  up  or  splinter.  Yellow  poplar  sufficed  for  sewing  or  lap  boards  and 
for  stocking  forms.  Because  maple  does  not  split  easily  and  is  strong  and 
hard,  it  is  preferred  of  all  woods  for  hammer  boards.  Considerable  ma- 
terial is  used  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  manufacture  of  ironing  and  sleeve 
boards,  meat,  pastry,  and  steak  boards  or  planks,  but  these  have  been  listed 

and  referred  to  under  the  industry  entitled  "Woodenware." 

Table  57 — ^Wood  for  Boards,  Cloth,  Hosiery,  etc.,  year  ending  June,  1912. 


Quantity. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


hi 

a;-i-> 


o 


w 

o 


Grown  In 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


a 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


a 


Sliortlcaf   pine. 
Yellow  poplar. 
White  pine,    .. 
Loblolly  pine. 
Sugar    maple. 

Total,    ... 


8,000,000 
1,070,000 
1,000.000 
1,000,000 
705,000 

11,775,000 


67.94 

$25  00 

9.09 

29  38 

8.49 

32  00 

8.49 

18  13 

5.99 

46  45 

i      100. 00 

$26  69 

$200,000  I 
31,440 
32,000  i 
18,125  I 
32,750  ! 


50,000 


8,000,000 
1,070,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
655,000 


$314,315 


60.000  I      11.725.000 
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PATTERNS  AND  FLASKS. 
Table  58  shows  that  nearly  eleven  and  a  half  million  feet  of  lumber  are  re- 
quired annually  in  Pennsylvania  for  making  patterns,  flasks,  and  for  other 
needs  of  the  moulders  and  foundrymen.    Of  this  amount  nearly  80  per  cent.  Is 
v/hite  pine.    All  of  this  did  not  go  for  patterns,  since  white  pine  was  demanded 
for  flasks  in  greater  amounts  than  was  any  other  wood.     It  is,  however,  the 
predominant  pattern   wood  not  alone  in  Pennsylvania,    but  throughout  the 
country  at  large.     Its  suitability  is  due  above  all  to  its  susceptibility  to  hold 
shape  under  atmospheric  changes,    to  its  grain   being  close,    straight,    and 
even,  with  obscure  figure,  to  its  being  easily  worked,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  so  soft  as  to  be  injured  by  rough  usage,  and  to  its  being  light  in  weight 
and  easily  portable.     Since  the  pattern  must  be  designed  in  the  exact  shape 
and  dimensions  of  the  article  to  be  moulded,  the  highest  grades  of  lumber  are 
required,   and,    in  many  cases,    material  of  considerable  width  is  required 
and  is  usually  often  quarter-sawed,  which  will  not  warp  as  easily  as  straight 
sawn  lumber  cut  without  regard  to  grain.    These  are  the  factors  which  have 
increased  the  cost  of  this  species  to  the  point  of  creating  a  demand  for  a  sub- 
stitute wood.     Thus  far  no  kind  of  wood  experimented  upon  has  been  equal 
to  white  pine.    It  will  be  noticed  that  the  western  white  pine  cut  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  appears  in  the  table  and  also  the  sugar  pine  of  California.     Neither 
of  these  woods  can  be  distinguished  at  sight  from  the  eastern  white  pine.  The 
western  white  pine  is  heavier  than  the  eastern,    and  the  sugar  pine  more 
resinous.    The  kinds  of  wood  used  for  patterns  in  Pennsylvania  are  as  follows: 


White  pine. 
Cherry. 
Mahogany. 
Sugar  maple. 
Sugar  pine. 
Western  white  pine. 
Redwood. 


Yellow  poplar. 
White  oak. 
Black  walnut. 
Butternut. 
Teak. 
Silver  maple. 


Standard  patterns,  or  patterns  used  often  and  therefore  submitted  to  con- 
siderable wear,  are  made  as  durable  as  possible.  For  these  very  hard  dense 
wood  is  required  and  mahogany,  cherry,  butternut,  sugar  maple,  black  wal- 
nut, and  teak  wood — the  latter  a  foreign  wood — are  the  ones  used  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Large  patterns,  like  those  for  moulding  massive  machine  parts 
can  not  with  economy  be  used  entirely  of  these  woods.  Only  the  parts  that 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  sand,  where  the  greatest  wear  is,  are  made 
of  hardwoods,  the  inside  or  filler  being  of  a  softer,  cheaper  wood,  and  one 
more  easily  worked,  such  as  white  pine,  sugar  pine,  yellow  poplar,  or  red- 
wood. Mahogany  is  the  best  of  the  hardwoods  for  patterns,  though  cherry  is 
the  favorite  of  the  domestic  woods.  These  are  of  even  straight  grain  and  less 
liable  to  shrink  and  swell  when  enclosed  in  the  matrices  of  damp  sand.  In 
addition  they  stand  well  the  ramming,  knocking,  and  rough  usage  a  standard 
pattern  receives.  Sugar  maple  would  be  more  used  than  it  is  were  it  not  for 
its  tendency  to  warp.  Being  hard,  of  straight,  compact  structure,  with  a 
capacity  to  wear  smooth,  and  easily  worked,  it  otherwise  possesses  excellent 
qaaliries  for  pattern  material. 

For  flasks  lower  grades  of  lumber  are  required  than  for  patterns.  Flasks 
serve  as  the  frame  or  box,  holding  the  sand  in  which  to  make  the  mould. 
A  two-part  flask  is  used  when  the  pattern  is  in  two  pieces,  one  resting  upon 
the  other,  the  upper  part  Is  the  cope,  the  lower  the  nowel.  Flask  material 
does  not  last  long,  its  destruction  being  due  more  to  frequent  burning  than  to 
the  general  rough  wear.  The  flring  results  from  intense  heat  of  tho  sand  after 
the  molten  metal  is  poured  into  the  mould.    Buckets  of  water  are  conveniently 
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at  hand  to  extinguish  a  blaze  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered.  Wood  slow  to  take 
fire  is  the  best  flask  material,  though  choice  is  usually  limited  to  kinds  near 
at  hand  or  that  are  cheap.  Redwood,  when  not  too  costly  is  preferred,  because 
it  is  generally  conceded  to  be  more  fireproof  than  any  other  domestic  wood. 
Coating  the  inside  of  flasks  with  a  fireproof  chemical  has  been  tried  recently 
as  an  experiment.  Flask  woods  in  order  of  their  importance  in  Pennsylva- 
nia are  as  follows: 


White  pine. 
Loblolly  pine. 
Hemlock. 
Shortleaf  pine. 
Longleaf  pine. 
Yellow  poplar. 
Spruce. 
Chestnut. 


White  oak. 
Pitch  pine. 
Norway  pine. 
Sugar  maple. 
White  elm. 
Red  oak. 
Beech. 


The  Pennsylvania  forests  furnished  only  one-fourth  of  the  total  pattern 
material  used.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  diminishing  stand  of  white 
pine  timber  in  the  State  of  the  size  demanded  by  the  high  grade  lumber 
pattern  makers.  Nearly  seven-ninths  of  all  that  was  used  was  shipped  in  from 
West  Virginia,  the  Great  Lakes  region,   and  western  states. 

Table  58.— Wood  for  Patterns  and  Flasks,  year  ending  June,  1912. 


Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Grown  Out 

of  Penn- 

I  sylvania. 


a 


a 

.a 
•♦J 


White  pine 

Lol)lolIy   pine,    . 

Hemlocic,     

Shortleaf    pine, 
Ixingleaf    pine, 


Spruce 

Redwood 

Chestnut 

Cherry    (black). 
Mahogany 


Sugar  maple. 
Sugar  pine.   .., 
Yellow  poplar. 
Pitch   pine,    .. 
Norway  pine. 


Western  white  pine. 

White  oak 

White  elm 

Black  walnut 

Red  oak,    


Beech 

Butternut,      

Teak 

Red  and  silver  maple, 
Black  gum,    


Total. 


9,141,449 
579,000  I 
291.500 
242,012 
234,000 

223.988 

136,000 

128,200 

86,894 

86,268 

50,550 
50,000 
46,500 
44,000  1 
43,040 

28.000 
24,000 
15,000 
14,500  ! 
12,000 

10.000 
5.210 
1,400 
1.000 

500 

11,495,015 


79.53 
5.04 
2.54 
2.11 
2.04 

1.95 

1.18 

1.11 

.76 

.75 

.44 
.43 
.40 
.38 
.37 

.24 
.21 
.13 
.13 
.10 

.09 
.05 
.01 

.01 

* 

100.00 


$56  09 
20  27 

18  37 
20  89 
20  70 

33  63 
60.74 

19  24 
71  58 

124  92 

47  46 
85  00 

38  82 

20  84 
28  00 

56  93 

39  50 
33  00 
50  00 
25  OO 

25  00 
79  85 
250  00 
55  00 
24  OO 

$51  39 


$512,735 

11,738 

5,356 

5,066 

4.844 

7.533 
8,260 
2,466 
6,220 

10,777 

2.399 
4,250 
1.805 
917 
1,206 

1,594 
948 
495 
725 
300 

250 

416 

350 

65 

12 

$590,706 


2,276,198 

6.865,251 
579,000 

291,500 

242,012 

234,000 

44,000 

179,988 

47,500 
54,644 


38,850 


37,500 
41,600 


24,000 


136,000 

80.700 
32,250 
86,268 

11.700 

50,000 

9.O0O 

2,500 

43,040 

28.000 


4,500 
12,000 

10,000 
3,900 


1,000 


2,887,092 


15,000 
10.000 


1,310 
1,400 


600 


8,607.919 


*I-ess  than  MOO  of  1  per  cent. 
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HANDLES. 

Other  states  take  precedence  over  Pennsylvania  in  the  quantity  of  wood 
annually  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  handles,  but  it  is  probable  that  none 
surpasses  it  in  the  different  kinds  of  handles  made.  The  principal  ones  re- 
ported have  been  listed  and  the  woods  from  which  they  are  made  arranged  in 
order  of  quantity  as  follows: 


Axe  Handles. 

White  ash. 
Hickory. 
White  oak. 

Brick  Trowel  Handles. 
Dogwood. 
Persimmon. 

Broom  Handles. 

Basswood. 
Beech. 

Sugar  maple. 
Birch. 

Butcher  Knife  Handles. 
Birch. 
Beech. 
Sugar  maple. 

Cant  Hook  Handles. 
Sugar  maple. 
Hornbeam. 
Hickory. 

Carrying  Poles. 

Hornbeam. 
Hickory. 

Chisel  Handles. 
Hickory. 

Coal  Pick  Handles. 
White  oak. 
Sugar  maple. 
White  ash. 
Sweet  birch. 
Hickory. 

Concrete  Rammer  Handles 
Hickory. 
Hornbeam. 

Crosscut  Saw  Handles. 
Beech. 

Sugar  maple. 
Hickory. 

Door  Knobs. 

Sugar  maple. 

D-Fork  Handles. 
White  ash. 

D-Shovel  Handles. 
White  ash. 
Sugar  maple. 


Fork  Handles.  ' 

White  ash. 
Cherry. 

(rial)  Mattl  Handles. 

Hornbeam. 
Hickory. 

Hammer  Handles. 

White  ash. 
Hickory. 

Hatchet  Handles. 
Hickory. 
White  ash. 

Hay  Knife  Handhs. 
White  ash. 

Hoe  Handles. 

White  ash. 
Sugar  mapl3. 
Beech. 
Birch. 

Instrument  Handles. 

Rosewood. 
Ebony. 

Jack  Handles. 

Hickory. 
Sugar  maple. 

Mallet  Handles. 

Dogwood. 

Hornbeam, 

Hickory. 

Maiil  Handles. 
Hickory. 

Moj)  Handles. 

Beech. 

Si' gar  maple. 

Birch. 

Basswood. 

Pcavcy  Handles. 

Hornbeam. 
Hickory. 

Pick  Handles. 

Hickory. 
White  oak. 
Hornbeam. 


H 


Pipe  Wrench  Handfles. 
Basswood. 

Plastering  Trowel  Handles. 
Basswood. 

Pole  Brush  Handles. 
Basswood. 
White  ash. 
Shortleaf  pine. 

Rake  Handles. 
Sugar  maple. 
Beech. 
Birch. 
Ash. 

Saddler's  Tool  Handles. 
Black  walnut. 

Sad  Iron  Handles. 
Red  gum. 

Sand  Rammer  Handles. 

Hickory. 
Hornbeam. 

Saw  Frames. 
Red  Oak. 
Birch. 
Sugar  maple. 


Saw  Handles. 

Red  gum. 
Sweet  birch. 
Applewood. 
Beech. 

Spade  Handles. 

White  ash. 
Black  ash. 

spud  Handles. 

Hickory. 
Hornbeam. 
Sugar  maple. 
Beech. 

Stamper  Handles. 
Hornbeam. 
Hickory. 

Street  Brooms. 

Beech. 

Sugar  maple. 
Hickory. 

Track  Tool  Handles. 
White  oak. 
Hickory. 
Sugar  maple. 
White  ash. 


Hickory  Is  unquestionably  *e  best  wood  used  for  long-handle  'oolf-  l'"'!"^- 
inrthe  maul    axe    striking  hammer,   sledge,   and  track  tools  used  on  rall 
:  ds"  nstruTtlon  ,ork\nd  for  maintenance  »' -V;,/J„',t  ^ttr   " - 
strength,  this  wood  possesses  other  toP"^'-"*''"'''-'''^^,/^,.';''"^^  smooth 
weight,   stiffness,   shock-resisting  ability,   and  ^"^''^f"''""^  ,  °  "Tf'  ,3  Ce 
^y  use.    Manufacturers  of  this  class  of  handles  usually  specia  Ize  »"  this  Une 
since  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  the  mach  nery  ■•e^"'^^^  are  dlst  net 
from  those  employed  in  making  other  classes^   ""T'^lT^^A^e  Tkers 
each    year,    and  this  fact  has  induced  a  number  of  ■""■'l'^"' ,f  °*''„,°^';;" 
to  move  southward  nearer  to  the  source  of  the  f  ^^f/^'^' J;\„%hip 
firms,    however,    continue  to  maintain  factories  in  the  north   and  to  ^l^^P 
billet;,  bolts,  and  rough-turned  handle  stock  from  the  south  to  the  north 
far  as  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire.  .  m„  ,h»t  thP  Pennsylvania 

Tt  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  following  table  that  the  Pennsylvania 
hi  kory  handle  manufacturers  procure  66  per  cent,  of  their  raw  materia  from 
the  S  at  It  wild  be  well  for  farmers  and  timber  owners  1"  P^'";^ ^"^"'^ 
It'own  sta"ds  of  hickory  t.  understand  t^e.increasingdeman.  for  the  wood 

for  handles  and  that  second-growth  hickory  is  P-'f  «"«f  .  ^f  *;,  [^^^'^  Z,vl 
.»niH  ernwer  but  it  is  not  so  slow  as  many  other  trees  and  it  will  soon  prove 
a  good  investmen  to  preserve  stands  of  second-growth  hickory  to  aid  the  r 
development  and  to  cut  the  timber  only  as  it  becomes  large  enough  for  handle 
boUs  The  st  given  below  shows  the  kinds  of  wood  which  are  being  tried  as 
substitute  for  hickory  in  handle  making,  white  oak,  -w  oak,  swamp ^k 
«n^a.r  maole  hornbeam,  and  ash  being  the  principal  ones.  For  coal  pick 
hand  esthise  woods  are  suitable  and  most  largely  used,  there  being  less 
straras  to  strength  and  shock-resisting  than  if  used  for  the  more  strenuous 
work  of  the  pick,  axe,  and  maul. 
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The  manufacture  of  fork  and  garden  tool  handles  is  another  distinct  class 
of  this  industry.  What  hickory  is  for  the  axe,  pick,  and  sledge,  white  ash 
Is  to  this  class,  namely,  the  pitch-fork  and  hay-fork,  the  long  handle  and  D- 
shovel,  and  the  hoe,  rake,  etc.  Stiffness,  toughness,  and  strength  without 
excessive  weight  are  the  properties  which  commend  ash  for  this  use.  It  is 
surprising  that  the  handle  manufacturers  demanding  this  wood  procure  only 
58  per  cent,  of  their  requirements  from  State-grown  woods.  This  condition 
offers  another  opportunity  to  timber  owners  to  encourage  the  growing  of  ash 
for  handle  stock,  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  increasing  home  market.  In 
forest  management  ash  is  an  important  tree.  It  is  a  fairly  rapid  grower 
and  is  not  particular  as  to  situation,  as  are  many  other  trees. 

Other  woods  serve  with  ash  for  meeting  the  demand  for  this  class  of  handles, 
but  they  are  used  in  considerably  smaller  quantities.  In  the  order  of  their 
importance,  they  are  sugar  maple,  beech,  birch,  and  cherry.  In  other  states 
elm,  sycamore,  and  soft  maple  are  included. 

More  wood  in  Pennsylvania  is  re  luired  for  broom  and  mop  handles  than 
for  any  other  class,  and  like  hickory  handles,  the  manufacturer  makes  no 
other  kinds.  The  maples,  chiefly  sugar  maple,  the  birches  and  beech  be- 
cause they  turn  well  and  wear  smooth  in  use,  and  to  a  less  extent,  bass- 
wood,  red  gum,  ash,  and  sycamore,  are  the  broom  and  mop  handle  woods; 
and  all  of  them  are  reported  being  used  in  Pennsylvania.  Sugar  maple  is 
preferred  and  only  a  few  years  ago  was  most  used.  Its  demand  for  other  uses 
at  higher  prices  is  probably  the  chief  cause  for  bringing  birch  into  first  place. 
High  grade  material  is  required  for  broom  handles  and  squares  are  usually 
cut  direct  from  the  log,  the  less  desirable  being  put  into  mop  handles.  Mop 
handle  squares  were  found  being  bolted  in  Pennsylvania  from  slabs  and 
edgings  of  sawmills  cutting  beech,  birch,  and  maple. 

For  handles  where  weight  is  not  an  objection  and  strength  is  the  foremost 
consideration,  hornbeam  or  ironwood  has  been  found  very  satisfactory.  Cant 
hook  and  peavey  handles,  stomper  and  rammer  handles  are  examples. 

Applewood  is  very  well  adapted  for  handsaw  handles,  being  hard,  suf- 
ficiently strong,  of  uniform  texture,  and  susceptible  of  high  polish.  The 
attractive  uniform  color  has  caused  it  to  become  the  principal  wood  for  bet- 
ter grades  of  handles.  Red  gum,  cherry,  and  sweet  birch  have  proved  satis- 
factory for  saw  handles,  but  more  because  they  can  be  finished  to  resemble 
applewood  closely  than  because  of  any  other  special  quality  which  they  pos- 
sess. Beech  furnishes  the  material  for  cheaper  grades.  Its  color  is  against 
it  and  also  the  fact  that  it  is  not  capable  of  high  polish,  but  its  toughness 
and  greater  strength  and  ability  to  wear  smooth  probably  make  it  nearly  equal 
to  applewood.  Other  woods  used  for  saw  handles  but  not  reported  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  mahogany  and  black  walnut.  Saw  frames  for  buck  saws  are  of 
red  oak,  birch,  and  maple  and  handles  of  crosscut  saws  are  of  sugar  maple, 
hickory,  and  beech. 

The  bricklayers'  trowels  have  handles  of  dogwood  and  persimmon.  These 
woods  are  dense  in  structure  and  among  the  hardest  domestic  woods  and 
therefore  best  stand  the  wear  for  use  as  a  hammer  for  imbedding  the  brick 
into  mortar  after  placing  it.  The  plaster  trowels  are  made  of  basswood.  Be- 
ing porous  this  wood  absorbs  the  moisture  from  the  wet  hand  of  the  mechanic 
and  it  is  claimed  does  not  slime.  In  the  New  England  states  popple  or  aspen 
is  used  for  the  same  reason. 
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Table  59.— Wood  for  Handles,  year  ending  June,  1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


VI 

Quantity. 
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Grown  in 

Grown  Out 

Pennsyl- 

of  Penn- 

1     yania. 

,  sylvania. 

■ 

S 

a 

A 

A 

•M 

4^ 

ti 

1 

fo 

b 

Hiokorj',      

Sugar  maple,    . 

Asl-,      

I{«>«mIi,      

Ilorubeani,     . . . 

Birch 

lied  KUin 

White  oak,  ... 
Applt'Wood,  ... 
liasswood,     .... 

Re<l   oak,    . — 
Shortleaf  pine, 
Cherry    (black 
Persimmon,    ... 
Black  walnut, 

Bljony 

Dogwood,    .... 
Rosewood,     ... 

Total,    .. 


3,973,350 

2,307,850 

1,969,750 

1,752,300 

415,500 

207,750 

195,000 

59,000 

50,000 

41,200 

15,000 

12,000 

7,500 

7,000 

1,050 

327 
230 

100 

11,014,907 


36.07 

$31  97 

20.95 

19  02 

17.88 

28  45 

15.91 

17  31 

3.77 

40  53 

1.89 

18  13 

1.77 

29  38 

.54 

Zl  42 

.45 

40  00 

.38 

29  73 

.14 

17  50 

.11 

30  00 

.07 

50  00 

.06 

54  00 

.01 

81  90 

* 

306  81 

• 

67  57 

• 

360  00 

100.00 

$26  68 

$127,045 
43,897 
56,032 
30,412 
20,580 

3,766 
5,780 
1,618 
2,000 
1.225 

263 
360 
375 
878 
86 

100 
16 
36 

$293,919 


2,599,300 
1,727,700 
1,130,750 
1,302,800 
315,500 

206,260 

*"  59,666 
26,000 
41,200 

16,000 

2i566 

1,066 


7,426,050 


1,374,050 
580, 150 
839,000 
449,500 
100,000 

2.500 
196.000 

'"ffiiooo 


12,000 
6,000 
7.000 


Vt 
109 


3,589,857 


•Less  than  1-100  of  1  per  cent. 

LAUNDRY  APPLIANCES. 

The  fourteen  woods  demanded  by  the  Pennsylvania  manufacturers  for  mak- 
ing  laundry  accessories  are  listed  in  Table  60  following  and  they  aggregate 
a  cut  of  over  nine  million  feet.  Four  woods,  sugar  maple,  beech,  birch,  and 
yellow  poplar,  contributed  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Of  these  sugar 
maple  is  the  most  important,  in  quantity  furnishing  more  than  one-half  of 
the  entire  demand.  Pour  woods  were  cut  entirely  outside  of  the  State  but 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  aggregate  employed  grew  in  Pennsylvania,  show- 
ing to  what  extent  this  industry  is  dependent  upon  the  forest  resources  of 
the  State  and  why  manufacturers  should  be  interested  in  the  movement  to 
protect  and  improve  the  forests. 

Clothespins  are  the  smallest  commodity  grouped  under  this  heading  but 
they  are  not  the  least  important  as  more  wood  is  used  for  their  manufacture 
than  for  any  other  laundry  product.  Over  four  million  feet  is  the  amount 
annually  required.  Pine  grained  beech  and  sugar  maple  in  nearly  equal  quan- 
titles  were  the  principal  woods  used.  The  other  kinds  include  birch  and 
yellow  poplar.  The  last  named  and  maple  also  are  used  for  making  clip 
pins,  which  are  two  wooden  scales  held  together  by  a  wire  spring.  The  woods 
used  in  Pennsylvania  as  clothespin  material  are  the  same  as  those  used  in 
other  states  except  in  Virginia  where  the  manufacturers  report  black  gum, 
both  the  water  gum  and  cotton  gum  varieties,  which  in  those  parts  are  in- 
discriminately  called  black  gum.  Three  processes  are  necessary  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  clothespins,  (1)  the  rough  billets  are  turned  to  proper  form,  (2) 
they  are  put  through  another  machine  which  slits  them,  (3)  they  are  Anally 
consigned  into  revolving  cylinders  to  be  tumbled  or  smoothed  by  abrasion. 
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Ironing  boards  and  stands  are  an  important  part  of  this  industry  and  the 
woods  used  are  selected  according  to  their  fitness  for  the  several  parts.  The 
frames  or  the  collapsible  stand  upon  which  the  boards  rest  require  a  strong 
wood  and  one  that  turns  readily.  Sugar  maple  and  beech  are  reported  in 
Pennsylvania  while  in  Michigan  elm  and  yellow  birch  joined  with  these  in 
furnishing  this  material.  Ironing  boards  are  preferably  of  a  wood  that  is 
soft  and  easily  smoothed  and  one  that  in  the  presence  of  high  temperature 
liolds  its  shape  well.  It  should  be  made  of  light  weight  wood  so  as  to  be 
easily  portable.  Cottonwood  answers  well  but  buckeye,  basswood,  yellow 
poplar,  and  white  pine  are  probably  the  favorites.  Besides  regular-size  iron- 
ing boards,  these  woods  were  also  reported  for  skirt  and  sleeve  boards  used  for 
specialty  work.  • 

Beech,  birch,  and  maple,  because  they  are  strong,  tough,  and  not  easily 
split,  were  reported  for  making  clothes  racks,  sometimes  called  horses,  and 
for  clothes  driers.  Light  weight  wood  like  basswood  or  aspen  were  used  for 
the  stringers.  The  racks  are  made  of  turned  stock  and  fold  together  like  a 
screen.  The  driers  are  revolving  reels  through  the  arms  of  which  wire  is 
strung  for  hanging  clothes.  These  include  the  ones  that  are  temporarily 
attachable  to  back  porches  of  apartment  buildings  and  also  the  kinds  that 
are  placed  in  back  yards.  Adjustable  curtain  stretchers  used  in  laundering 
lace  and  other  thin  fabric  window  curtains  are  included  in  this  industry. 
Basswood  was  the  only  wood  used  while  a  large  amount  of  loblolly  pine  was 
called  on  for  clothes  props. 

Mangles  are  ironing  machines  used  for  domestic  purposes  in  ironing  flat 
work  such  as  table  and  bed  linen,  towels,  handkerchiefs,  etc.  In  appear- 
ance they  resemble  clothes  wringers,  having  their  rolls  operating  at  a  tangent. 
Some  of  them  are  intended  only  for  cold  ironing  or  smoothing.  In  these  the 
rolls  are  of  wood  and  the  pressure  of  the  rolls  alone  does  the  work  giving 
the  clothes  the  same  smooth  appearance  as  if  hot  ironed.  In  Pennsylvania 
they  are  made  alone  of  sugar  maple  but  the  Michigan  report  also  shows 
beech  and  elm  though  in  much  smaller  quantities.  Machines  are  also  made 
for  hot  ironing  and  in  these  the  upper  roll  is  hollow  metal  heated  while 
the  lower  one  is  wood  covered  with  padding  and  a  top  dress  of  muslin.  Mangle 
rollers  vary  in  size  from  3i  inches  in  diameter  and  20  inches  long  to  6  inches 
diameter  and  24  inches  long. 

Washing  machines  are  of  various  designs  and  shapes,  some  in  box  form, 
some  conical  shape  similar  to  a  wash  tub,  and  others  are  cylindrical.  The 
last  named  is  the  design  used  in  steam  laundries.  Cypress  is  more  suitable 
.than  any  other  wood  for  washing  machine  bodies  because  it  is  less  liable  to 
warp  and  more  durable  in  situations  of  alternating  moisture  and  dryness. 
Ash  and  to  a  small  extent  white  pine  were  also  reported.  Of  the  Pacific  coast 
woods,  redwood  seems  to  give  the  best  result.  On  account  of  the  strength 
of  sugar  maple  it  was  called  on  for  the  legs  of  washing  machines;  and 
beaters  or  agitators  which  work  inside  of  the  machine  to  turn  the  clothes 
in  washing  are  made  of  beech  or  maple. 

The  reasons  which  commend  cypress  for  washing  machines  make  it  the 
principal  wood  for  wash  tubs  In  Michigan  spruce  was  the  favorite  wood 
while  the  Illinois  manufacturers  used  cypress,  cotton  gum,  and  red  gum  in 
the  order  named.    The  increasing  use  of  these  woods,  especially  cotton  gum. 

which  is  tupelo,  is  worthy  of  note.  ,.  ,  ,  .         , 

Por  washboards,  the  manufacturers  require  woods  that  are  light  in  color, 
especially  for  the  print  board,  which  is  stenciled.  Yellow  poplar  alone  is 
called  on  in  this  State  but  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  basswood,  Cot- 
tonwood,   and  cotton  gum  were  demanded.     Washboard   sides  or  posts  are 
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made  from  beech  and  sugar  maple.  The  former  Is  more  extensively  used. 
The  rubbing  surface  at  one  time  was  made  of  maple  and  beech,  but  now 
metal  or  glass  rubs  have  been  substituted. 

Table  60.— Wood  for  Laundry  Appliances,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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Sugar  maple 

Beei'li,      

Birch 

Yellow    poplar, 

Cottonwood,    

Basswood,     

Yellow    buckeye,     . . . . 
Red  and  silver  maple, 

bite  pine 

Cypress     (bald) 

White  oak,    

Bed  oak 

Chestnut,    

Ash 

Total 


6,340.500 

1.432.000 

1,090,000 

610,000 

500,000 

437,000 
125,000, 
80,000 
78,200  1 
39,000' 

30,000 

30,000 

3,000 

1,000 

10,795,700 
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13.26 

10.10 

5.65 

4.63 

4.06 

1.16 

.74 

.72 

.36 

.28 
.28 
.03 
.01 

100.00 


$23  75 

15  95 
12  72 

16  44 
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32  52 
28  00 
25  00 
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39  10 

23  50 
28  50 

24  00 

25  00 
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$150,613 
22,842 
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10.030 
16,450 
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3,500 
1,990 
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1,52S 
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72 

26 

$239,336 


3,385,500 

1,352,000 

1,070.000 

500,000 


108,500 

125,000 

42,500 

25,000 


10,000 

10,000 

2,000 

1,000 

6,631,500 


2,955,000 

80,000 

20,000 

110,000 

500,000 

828,500 

""37!506 
53,200 
39,000 

20.000 

20,000 

1,000 


4,164,200 


CIGAR  BOXES. 
Cigar  boxes  are  the  only  wooden  tobacco  containers  made  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  woods  required  solely  for  this  purpose  are  listed  in  Table  61.  In  a 
number  of  southern  states,  plug  and  twist  tobacco  boxes  were  included  with 
cigar  box  lumber  and  the  factories  known  as  the  tobacco  box  industry. 
Cigar  box  material  is  bought  as  thin  lumber  and  veneer ,  the  former  usually 
5-32  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  material,  as  is  customary  in  commerce, 
was  reported  in  terms  of  superficial  feet.  To  make  it  comparable  with  the 
other  tables  of  this  report,  however,  it  was  reduced  to  board  measure  and 
valued  on  that  basis.  For  this  reason  the  cost  of  the  material  may  appear 
somewhat  high ,  especially  since  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  not  been  elimi- 
nated nor  has  any  allowance  been  made  for  waste.  The  prices  range  from 
$20  to  $30  per  thousand  feet  surface  measure  for  Spanish  cedar,  $12.50  to 
$16.50   for   yellow   poplar   and   basswood   and    $14   to   $17.50  for  cotton   gum 

and  red  gum.  *  ,     *  ♦ 

Though  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  raises  the  best  grades  of  leaf  to- 
bacco the  center  of  the  cigar  box  industry  is  not  located  there  but  in  the 
Pittsburgh  region  where  the  manufacture  of  stogies  and  cigars  has  gained 

a  reputation.  ,,  r,  » 

Spanish  cedar ,  it  is  claimed ,  gives  a  delicate  odor  to  the  cigars  which  is 
attributed  to  no  other  wood.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  principal 
cigar  box  wood  not  only  in  Pennsylvania  but  in  the  country  at  large.  Spanish 
cedar  is  native  to  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America  and  is  brought  to 
this  country  in  log  form  to  be  manufactured.  It  is  a  broad  leafed  tree  and 
not  a  relative  of  the  domestic  cedars  or  junipers  which  are  conifers. 
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Not  all  of  the  Spanish  cedar  goes  into  cigar  boxes  as  thin  lumber.  Much 
of  it  is  veneer  glued  to  a  native  wood  that  is  thicker  and  this  two-ply  stock 
supplies  a  large  part  of  the  demand  of  the  cigar  box  material  and  at  a  price 
considerably  below  that  asked  for  Spanish  cedar  lumber.  Yellow  pop- 
lar, cotton  gum,  basswood,  and  red  gum  are  the  domestic  woods  which 
furnish  most  of  the  veneer  backing.  Yellow  poplar  is  used  in  larger  quan- 
tities in  Pennsylvania  than  the  combined  amounts  of  the  three  other  woods, 
probably  because  western  Pennsylvania  is  near  to  the  center  of  the  yellow 
poplar  lumber  producing  region.  This  region,  together  with  a  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, includes  mainly  West  Virginia,  eastern  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
southern  Ohio.  Tupelo  or  cotton  gum  and  red  gum  are  equally  well  suited 
for  built-up  material.  They  work  easily  and  with  the  recent  improvement 
in  kiln  drying  veneer  the  objection  formerly  made  to  their  tendency  to  twist 
and  warp  has  been  largely  overcome.  The  decreasing  supply  of  yellow  poplar 
and  its  large  demand  for  many  other  uses  are  bringing  cotton  and  red  gum 
rapidly  to  the  front  for  this  line  of  manufacture. 

The  domestic  woods  used  are  not  all  overlaid  with  Spanish  cedar  veneer. 
They  are  extensively  cut  to  full  thickness  for  boxes  of  solid  lumber.  To  give 
these  woods  a  cigar  box  appearance,  which  means  to  make  it  resemble  Spanish 
cedar,  the  process  of  stamping  is  resorted  to  and  improvements  in  this  line 
give  it  an  effect  which  makes  it  difficult  without  close  inspection  to  dis- 
tinguish the  imitations  from  the  cedar.  Where  domestic  woods  are  inde- 
pendently used,  most  often  the  inside  of  the  box  is  covered  with  litho  paper, 
advertising  the  name  of  the  cigar  and  maker.  Waste  in  cigar  box  manu- 
facture is  largely  utilized;  the  ends  and  sides  can  be  made  from  what  is 
left  after  cutting  the  tops  and  bottoms. 

Table  61.— Wood  for  Cigar  Boxes,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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1,041,928 
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WOODENWARE  AND  NOVELTIES. 
The  commodities  produced  by  the  factories  grouped  under  this  industry 
are  many  and  varied.  This  accounts  for  the  twenty  different  woods  listed 
in  Table  62,  including  small  quantities  of  two  foreign  woods,  rosewood  and 
lignum-vitae.  The  total  consumption  of  wood  in  this  industry  was  over  eight 
and  one-half  million  feet  annually  and  beech,  mostly  home-grown,  was  used 
in  quantities  greater  than  the  total  of  any  other  five  woods  listed.  Basswood 
represented  the  greatest  amount  of  shipped-in  material,  a  little  over  three- 
fourths  of  it  coming  from  New  York  and  West  Virginia. 
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Woodenware  refers  to  useful  household  articles,  such  as  pails,  buckets, 
freezers,  hose  reels,  snow  shovels,  rat  and  mouse  traps,  comb  boxes,  broom 
holders,  and  towel  racks,  and  also  to  utensils  important  in  the  equipment  of 
kitchens,  such  as  pastry  and  pie  boards,  meat  boards,  rolling  pins,  slaw 
cutters,  fish  and  steak  planks,  lemon  squeezers,  potato  mashers,  etc.  A 
portion  of  the  pails  made  by  this  industry  in  Pennsylvania  is  for  candy 
packages.  Though  these  may  more  properly  belong  to  the  box  industry, 
they  have  been  included  here  with  other  pails  and  buckets,  the  method  of 
manufacture  being  identical  and  the  same  factories  making  both  styles. 
While  white  pine  is  the  favorite  wood  for  pail  staves  in  Pennsylvania,  as 
it  is  in  nearly  all  other  states  where  this  industry  is  important,  a  few  of  the 
softer  hardwoods  like  basswood,  yellow  poplar,  buckeye,  and  willow  are  also 
employed.  Bales  or  handles  of  buckets  are  rarely  made  by  the  pail  manu- 
facturer. The  variety  wood-workers  or  manufacturers  specializing  in  all 
kinds  of  turnings  furnish  them.     Beech,   birch,   and  maple  are  used  in  the 

largest  quantities. 

Mouse  traps  belong  to  this  industry.  They  are  made  of  beech,  yellow 
poplar,  red  gum,  sugar  maple,  and  white  elm  in  the  order  named,  and  over 
1  500  000  feet  of  these  woods  are  annually  required  for  their  making.  Sugar 
maple  and  holly  were  used  for  rolling  pins,  the  latter  being  shipped  from 
Arkansas  and  being  desired  because  of  its  density,  toughness,  whitish  color, 
and  its  capacity  to  turn  well.  Beech  being  strong  and  not  imparting  a  taste 
went  for  lemon  squeezers  except  for  the  bowls  which  required  a  harder, 
denser  wood.  Lignum-vitae,  sent  in  from  the  West  Indies,  was  found  most 
suitable  and  is  used  for  expensive  squeezers  while  glass  bowls  answered  for 

cheaper  ones. 

Planks  for  cooking  planked  fish  and  steaks  have  been  made  for  years  from 
one  wood,  principally  white  oak.  Originally  a  common  surfaced  oak  board  met 
the  demand  but  now  they  are  manufactured  in  various  shapes  and  sizes  to  fit 
the  holders  into  which  they  are  placed  for  service.  To  keep  the  essences 
from  running  off  the  plank  they  are  frequently  grooved  which  adds  also  to  their 
appearance  when  not  in  use.  Rosewood  was  the  only  foreign  wood  reported 
for  toddy  sticks  but  sugar  maple  and  beech  are  most  commonly  used. 

Novelties  are  of  so  many  different  kinds  that  space  here  will  not  allow  an 
attempt  to  name  them.  Novelty  makers  themselves  can  hardly  list  all  the 
different  articles  they  make  because  they  produce  specialties  of  all  kinds, 
mostly  to  order,  and  usually  have  no  standard  lines.  Those  marked  with 
an  *  in  the  legend  of  the  accompanying  illustration  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
class  of  commodities  included  as  novelties. 

Table  62.— Wood  for  Woodenware  and  Novelties,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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Fig.    19.— Sixty  diflferent  kinds  of  novelties  made  by  one 
manufacturer  of  Pennsylvania. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  FIGURE  19. 
Plumber's  turnpin -dogwood . 
File  handle— black  walnut. 
Candlestick— soft  maple. 
Drift  plug  (plumber's)— dogwood . 
Banner  pole  emblem— yellow  poplar. 
Banner  pole  emblem— yellow  poplar. 
Turned  handles,  bench  tools— sugar  maple 
Rolling  pin— sugar  maple. 
Bench  rammer,  foundry  tool,  made  from  10. 
Rough  square— sugar  maple. 
Ten  pin,  made  from  10. 
Duck  pin,  made  from  12. 

Indian  club  made  horn  14  (rough  sciuareV-yellow  poplar. 
Gavel — rosewood . 
Tinner's  mallet— lignum-vitae . 
Carpenter's  mallet— dogwood,  maple  handle. 
Dental  mallet— dogwood . 
Flag  pole  top— sugar  maple. 

Foundry  mallet— dogwood,  maple  handle. 

Spoons— soft  maple. 

Baseboard,  mounting  used  by  taxidermist— red  oak. 

Watch  case  frame— yellow  poplar. 

Plasterer's  houck— sugar  maple. 

Bung  starter,  made  from  rough  square  27— dogv^ood. 

Candle  pedestal— yellow  poplar. 

Policeman's  club— ro.s  wood,   mad.'  fnmi  rough  sciuare  30. 

Watchman's  billy— mahogany ,  made  from  rough  S(iuare  32 

Spigots— red  cedar. 

Spigot,  oil  barrels— red  cedar,  tw.»  unfinished  parts. 

Fid  (rope  slicer)— hickory . 

Air  pump  handle— hickory . 

Large  and  small  plumber's  dr«ss(>rs— lignum-vitae. 

Bottle  corker— sugar  maple. 

Lemon  squeezer-sugar  mnple  with  cup  aud  tiller-lignum  vitae. 

Bolt— lignum-vitae . 

Ten  pin  ball  made  from  42. 

Bull's  eye  used  as  a  rope  tie  on  ships— lignum  vitae. 

Electrical  apparatus  part,  9  layers  glued-mahogany. 

Gavel— ebony. 

Alms  plate— black  walnut. 

51  and  52.  Coopersmith's  mallet-d..gwood  and  water  gum,  hickory  handle. 

Bolt— water  gum. 

Maul— hickory,  handle  made  from  57. 

Maul— hickory,  handle  made  from  62. 

Bolt— water  gum. 

Maul— hickory,  handle  with  bark  made  from  62. 

Kraut  stamper-sugar  maple,   handle   made  from   70. 

Bolt— water  gum. 

Pedestal  for  loving  cup— red  gum . 

Candlestick— mahogany . 
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Table  62 — Concluded. 


Quantity 


Kind  of  Wood. 
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TANKS,    VATS,    AND   SILOS. 

The  market  for  wooden  tanks  is  broadening  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  metal 
tanks  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  no  other  line  is  there  a  greater 
increase  in  demand  for  this  commodity  than  by  factories  where  tanks  are 
needed  to  furnish  water  for  manufacturing  and  engineering  purposes.  They 
are  usually  elevated  to  the  top  of  the  factory  buildings,  but  most  frequently 
on  towers  varying  in  height  according  to  the  pressure  desired.  Water  tanks 
along  railroads  are  in  this  class  and  southern  white  cedar,  cypress,  white 
pine,  and  longleaf  pine,  in  the  order  of  quantity,  are  the  woods  used  for 
the  staves.  Shortleaf  pine  and  hemlock  went  for  tank  covers.  Tank  staves 
are  made  of  heavy  material,  the  thickness  varying  according  to  the  size  and 
use  of  the  tanks.  Often  the  staves  are  as  much  as  three  inches  thick  and 
they  must  of  necessity  be  made  of  the  best  grade  of  lumber  since  tanks  are 
subject  to  strong  pressure  besides  continued  atmospheric  changes,  and  the 
influence  of  water  and  other  liquids  has  a  deteriorating  effect. 

In  selecting  material  for  tank  and  vat  staves  the  manufacturer  is  guided 
mainly  by  the  use  to  which  the  finished  commodity  is  to  be  put,  as  there 
are  qualities  in  the  several  woods  which  commend  them  for  certain  kinds. 
The  distillers  and  vinegar  makers  prefer  yellow  poplar  for  keeping-vats, 
but  yellow  poplar  in  some  localities  is  too  costly  and  its  place  has  been  taken 
by  cypress  and  white  pine.  Brewery  vats  are  usually  of  cypress  and  white 
oak.  These  woods  are  durable  and  strong  and  have  no  effects  upon  the 
taste  and  odor  of  the  contents.  Where  a  tank  is  closed  and  fermentation 
active  or  where  one  of  extra  resisting  power  is  needed ,  white  oak  is  preferred 
Ijecause  close  grained,  heavy,  and  strong.  Southern  white  cedar  is  also 
a  favorite  and  though  not  so  strong  as  white  oak,  when  used  it  is  strongly 

reinforced. 

Vats  for  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  are  of  white  pine,  cypress,  and 
Douglas  fir,  while  those  in  pickle  factories  are  generally  cypress,  Douglas 
fir,  and  longleaf  pine.    Individual  oil  tanks  call  for  white  pine,  white  oak, 
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and  chestnut.  The  use  of  the  last  named  wood  Is  '-'^'^^^^^^'^^^'^^^^^^ 
vanla  is  the  only  state  in  which  this  wood  has  been  -^eported  'or  tank  staves^ 
It  may  be  in  the  future  that  it  will  be  called  on  more  generally  for  this  use 
ow^/to  its  being  cheaper  than  most  other  tank  woods  and  being  sufficiently 
TrLng  and  du^abL  The  tanners  are  not  particular  as  to  the  kinds  of  woods 
used  for  their  tanks,  durability  and  strength  being  the  principal  consldera- 
tions  cypress  and  southern  white  cedar  were  the  most  prominent,  the  latter 
because  of  durability  being  the  best  qualified.  ,„„mhlea  a 

The  silo  Is  given  a  place  in  this  industry  because  generally  it  resembles  a 
tank  bo  h  when  built  and  in  its  component  parts  and  occasiona  ly  makers  of 
t^nk  stock  also  manufacture  silos.     The  processes  of  manufacture  of  both 
Cgh  not  identical,   are  similar.     The  up-to-date  'f^'^'^^  ^^T ^^Lfot 
as  an  almost  indispensable  part  of  his  equipment  as  it  furnishes  a  means^ 
having  succulent  forage    during   the   winter    ^^a^""' /he  demand  for  s.los 
is  growing  rapidly  and  large  quantities  of  high  grade  lumber  go  for  the  r 
mak  ng     Longleaf  pine,  Douglas  fir,  cypress,  red  or  Norway  P  -•  -"'^ 
Dine  are  the  silo  woods  the  Pennsylvania  manufacturers  report.    White  pine 
Tprobably  the  best  known,  as  it  has  been  used  longer  than  any  other  and    s 
he  only  home  grown  pine  reported.    Its  high  price  probably  accounts  for  its 
use  only  in  small  quantities.    Because  cypress  is  durable  in  damp  situations, 
U  is  regarded  one  of  the  best  silo  materials  and  in  some  localities  is  pre- 
ferred even  above  white  pine.     Next  to  southern  white  cedar  it  will  outlast 
any  other  wood  for  silos.     Longleaf  pine  from  the   South  and   Douglas  fir 
?rom  Idaho  and  Oregon  are  extensively  used  and  are  favored  because  staves 
can  be  made  from  them  in  sufficient  lengths  for  one  piece  staves.     Silos  of 
this  character  are  more  easily  erected  than  when  the  staves  are  In  two  or 
hree  pieces.     These  woods  do  not  twist  or  warp;    they  are   close-grained^ 
strong    unaffected  by  acids  or  juices  of  the  plants  and  are  cheaper.    Redwood 
is  meeting  a  growing  demand  for  staves  according  to  silo  makers  in  other 
stafes  but  none  was  used  in  Pennsylvania.     It  is  claimed  that  redwood    next 
o    ypress    is  the  most  durable  wood,  can  be  gotten  in  long  lengths,  is  free 
from  sap  ;nd  knots,  is  not  given  to  check  and  warp,  and  will  answer  both 
for  silos  in  exposed  situations  as  well  as  for  those  built  into  barns. 

Table  63.— Wood  tor  Tanks  and  Silos,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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MACHINE  CONSTRUCTION. 

Most  parts  of  the  machinery  equipment  of  paper  mills,  flour  mills,  ice 
factories,  sawmills,  cotton  gins,  etc.,  are  made  of  iron  and  steel,  but  for 
others  wood  is  required  and  it  is  the  different  kinds  of  lumber  for  making 
these  parts  that  are  listed  in  Table  64.  Electrical  machinery  parts  and  other 
electrical  apparatus  are  not  included  in  this  class.  This  information  will  be 
presented  subsequently  as  a  separate  industry.  It  is  natural  to  infer  that 
wooden  parts  of  machinery  must,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  call  for  lumber 
of  great  strength.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  white  oak  is 
the  preponderant  wood,  comprising  over  one-third  of  the  total  and  that  long- 
leaf  pine  and  hickory  follow  it  in  quantity.  The  largest  amount  of  hickory 
in  the  form  of  plank  is  shown  in  this  industry.  The  vehicle  and  handle 
makers  report  using  more  but  their  raw  material  is  in  billet  form,  in  squares, 
and  in  bolts.  Douglas  fir  is  the  only  Pacific  coast  wood  listed.  Like  long- 
leaf  pine  it  possesses  considerable  strength  and  because  the  trees  grow  large 
and  of  great  height,  timber  of  large  dimensions  and  length  can  readily  be  ob- 
tained. This  probably  accounts  for  its  appearance  in  this  industry,  far  from 
where  it  is  cut.    The  average  price  is  nearly  twice  that  of  longleaf  pine. 

Machine  parts  must  necessarily  be  made  from  high  grade  lumber  and  in 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  nearly  55  per  cent,  of  all  that 
was  reported  was  grown  in  the  State.  The  factories  included  in  this  indus- 
try are  numerous,  though  compared  with  other  industries  they  use  small 
amounts  of  wood.  The  fadt  that  the  requirements  of  these  manufacturers 
are  met  so  largely  by  the  forests  of  the  State  should  elicit  their  Interest  in 
the  movement  to  protect  forests  and  thereby  perpetuate  the  State's  timber 
supply.  Some  parts  of  14  of  the  19  woods  listed  in  the  table  were  cut  In 
Pennsylvania,  and  their  principal  uses  have  been  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  as  follows: 


Bins  (Road  Equipment). 
Shortleaf  pine. 

Breaker. 

Yellow  poplar. 

Cider  Mills. 

Yellow  poplar. 

Clay  Wo7king  Machinery. 
Hemlock. 

Cranes. 

Yellow  poplar. 

Coal  Mining  Machinery. 

White  oak. 

Hickory. 

White   ash. 

Shortleaf  pine. 

Maple. 

Birch. 

Basswood. 

Yellow  poplar. 

Chestnut. 

Hemlock. 

Derricks. 

White  oak. 
Cork  elm. 
Sugar  maple. 
Douglas  flr. 


Elevators. 

Red  oak. 

Chestnut. 

Longleaf  pine. 

Yellow  poplar,   (feed  mills). 

Basswood. 

White  oak. 

Engine  and  Machinery  Skids. 

Beech. 

Sugar  maple. 
Hemlock. 
Hickory. 

Flour  and  Feed  Mill  Machinery. 

Red  oak. 
yellow  poplar. 
Lons;leaf  pine. 
Sugar  maple. 
Hickory. 
Chestnut. 
White  ash. 
White  pine. 

General  Mill  Machinery. 

White  pine. 
Longleaf  pine. 
Sugar  maple. 
White  oak. 
Cypress. 
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Hoists. 

V^ellow  poplar. 
Sugar  maple. 
Hickory- 

Horse  Poiver  Machinery. 
Sugar  maple. 
Yellow  poplar, 

he  Machines. 
White  oak. 
Red  oak. 
Longleaf  pine. 
White  ash. 

Oil  Well  Machinery. 
White  oak. 
Red  oak. 
White  pine. 
Shortleaf  pine. 
Hemlock. 
Sugar  maple. 
Beech. 
Douglas  fir. 
Longleaf  pine. 

Ore  Machinery. 

Red  oak. 
Chestnut. 

Paper  Mill  Machinery. 
White  oak. 
Yellow  poplar. 
Longleaf  pine. 
Sugar  maple. 


Push  Poles. 
Hickory. 
Ash. 

Road  Scrapers. 
Longleaf  pine. 
White  pine. 

Road  Engine  Parts. 
Yellow  poplar. 
Red  oak. 
White  oak. 
White  pine. 

Rock  and  Stone  Crushers. 

Red  oak. 
Chestnut. 
White  oak. 
White  pine. 

Sawmill  Parts. 
Longleaf  pine. 
Hickory. 
Red  oak. 
White  oak. 
Shortleaf  pine. 

Minino  Screens. 

Red  oak. 
Chestnut. 

V.'atcr  Wheels. 
White  oak. 
White  pine. 
Shortleaf  pine. 
Poplar. 


Table  64.-Wood  for  Machine  Construction  Parts,    year  ending  J^ne,    1912. 


(Jrown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


.a 


a 


White  oak,   i'mmi 

LonKl'-af  pine '^V 000  ' 

Hirkory S'soo  i 

1{('(1    oak 

Hi'mlock 2SS  700 

■Sn«ar  maple •  '        _ 

l)ou>rlas  fii         ifiSOOOi 

SlK.rtlenf   pine u^  50D 

Wliite  pine iw.ow 

^1^                                                 83,000 

^i'rf""!;.  ••••■■•■  ■■ S?SS 

l'lt<-l>    pill'' .>-  000 

Loblolly   piiie I'l'nno 

Beer-li I  ^'•""" 


33.fil 

20.33 
9.93 
9.10 
7.92 

t.20 
1.10 

2.S4 
2.31 
2.04 

1.18 

i.ni 

.70 
.3.''. 
.16  i 


$26  31 
27  66 
27  27 
42  86 
27  79 

18  22 
29  69 
.-)1  2-1 
23  VJ 
41  34 

44  88 
3.-)  67 
16  44 
32  00 
14  55 


$62,258 
39.585 
19,063 
27,463 
15.491 

5.392 

S..-.72 

10.2.50 

3.910 

5,932 

3,725 

2,604 

807 

800 

160 


2,311,100 


643.000 

29,800 

247.500 

290. OOO 
145,700 

"io.ooo 

83,500 

5.000 
23,000 
49,100 

"  iiiooo 


.55,000 
1,431,000 

56.000 
611.000 
310.  OOO 


143.000 

200,  (KM» 

153.000 

60,000 

78,000 
.50,000 
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Table  64— Concluded. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Quantity. 


S 

■4-1 


O 
U 


< 


OS 


c 


S8 


Grown  in 

Grown  Out 

Pennsyl- 

of Penn- 

vania. 

sylvania. 

i 

a 

d 

.Q 

4J 

4.1 

t 

t 

b 

Ui 

Basswood 

liircli 

Cork  eliu 

Cypress   (bald), 

Total 


8,. 500 

3,000 

2,000 

150 


7,040,350 


.12 

36  47 

.01 

2o  00 

.03 

50  00 

* 

75  00 

lOO.OO 

1 

$29  33 

310 
75 

100 
11 


$206,508 


500 

3.000 


8,000 


3,858,200 


2,000 
150 


3,182,150 


♦Less  than  1-100  of  1  per  cent. 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS. 
All   commodities  used  by  farmers  in   the  preparation   of   the  soil  and   in 
gathering  and  garnering  crops  are  grouped  under  this  industry.     The  prin- 
cipal uses  of  the  eighteen  woods  called  for  are  as  follows: 


Cider  Mill  Presses. 
Sugar  maple. 
White  pine. 

Cultivator  Parts. 

Ash  (handles,  pole). 
Shortleaf  pine. 
White  oak  (handles). 

Corn  Planter  Parts. 
Basswood. 
Yellow  poplar. 

Corn  Sheller  Parts. 
Beech  (frames). 
Birch  (frames). 
Chestnut. 

Shortleaf  pine  (sides). 
Sugar  maple  (boxes,  posts). 

Evcners. 

Hickory. 
Red  oak. 
White  oak. 

Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutter  Parts. 
Beech  (frame  work). 
Cypress  (boxes). 
Shortleaf  pine  (box  sides). 
Yellow  poplar  (sides). 

Fertilizer  and  Lime  Distributors. 
Cotton  gum  (boxes). 
Longleaf  pine  (poles). 
Red  gum. 

Hand  Rakes. 

Hickory  (teeth). 


Harrows.  Spike  Tooth. 

Red  oak. 
White  oak. 

Hay  Ladders. 

Ash. 
White  oak. 

Hay  Presses. 

Sugar  maple. 
White  oak. 

Horse  Pokes. 
White  elm. 

Horse  Rake  Parts. 
White  ash. 

/  and  Roller  Parts. 

Longleaf  pine  (poles,  tops). 

Shortleaf  pine  (iops). 

Sugar  maple  (blocks,  tongues, 

tops). 
White  oak  (frames). 

T.an-'n  Mower  Handles. 
Black  ash. 
White  ash. 

Levers.  Various  Implements. 
White  ash. 

Fertilizer  Distrihutor  Parts, 
Red  gum. 
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Litter  and  Straw  Carrier  Parts. 
Sugar  maple. 
White  oak. 
Yellow  poplar. 


Neck  Yokes. 
Hickory. 
White  oak. 
Beech. 


Threshing  machines,  including  grain  threshers  and  clover  hullers.  are 
the  most  important  commodities  of  this  industry,  and  in  this  particu  ar  line 
of  manufacture  Pennsylvania  leads  all  other  states.  There  are  many  interior 
parts  of  these  machines  that  require  woods  of  different  qualities.  The 
general  tendency  to  substitute  metal  for  wood  has  not  proved  practical  and 
consequently  a  majority  of  these  parts  like  grain  registers,  dust  conveyors, 
and  screen  frames  are  still  made  largely  of  wood.  Likely  for  the  same  rea- 
son frames  and  siding  or  exterior  panels  of  threshers  call  for  wood  and 
white  pine  and  yellow  poplar  are  the  principal  panel  woods  because  these 
woods  are  light,    easily  worked,    take  paint  readily,    and  are  not  given  to 

twist  and  check.  ^     ^  .  , . 

Straw-carriers,  closely  allied  to  threshers,  are  another  product  important 
in  this  industry  in  Pennsylvania.  Woods  similar  to  those  for  threshers 
are  demanded;  white  oak,  yellow  poplar,  and  sugar  maple  in  the  order  named 
being  most  frequently  called  for.  .     „  ,      ». 

Corn  shellers  and  land  rollers  demand  a  considerable  amount  of  lumber 
each  year.  Beech  for  framing,  shortleaf  pine,  and  yellow  poplar  for  panels 
play  an  important  part  in  making  the  former,  and  sugar  maple  and  oak 
for  the  latter.  The  rollers  of  land  rollers  were  formerly  made  of  wood.  A 
cross-section  from  a  sycamore  or  yellow  poplar  log  was  usually  selected  and 
the  rollers  were  usually  made  on  the  farm  or  at  nearby  blacksmith  shops. 
Today  these  implements  are  in  universal  use  and  have  been  found  indis- 
pensable, as  a  labor  saver.  The  factories  sometime  ago  began  making  them 
and  now  use  metal  almost  entirely,  but  a  small  amount  of  wood  is  still  in 
use  and  hard  maple  meets  the  demand  in  the  State.  The  bottoms  of  the  roller 
platforms  are  of  shortleaf  pine  but  any  strong  wood  will  answer  for  this 
purpose  The  roller  blocks  or  bearing  frames  are  of  hard  maple.  The  hay 
baler  manufacturers  also  use  sugar  maple  ahead  of  other  woods;  but  oak, 
both  white  and  red,   is  indispensable  for  certain  parts. 

Table  65— Wood  for  Agricultural  Implements,   year  ending  June,    1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Quantity. 


• 

s 

*j 

G 

fi 

t 

■*J 

V 

b 

9) 

i/ 

fa 

&4 

b 

c. 


Una 


U 

o 

o 

OS 


6 


m 

o 


o 


Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


0) 


fa 


White     oak, 

Ked    oaii 

Sutrar  maple,   .. 
Yellow  iioplar. 
Ash,     

Ix)ngleaf    pine, 

Chestnut,     

Hickory 

White     pine,     . 
Shortleaf   pine, 


1,678,700 

1,617,000 

1,032,600 

757,500 

599,100 

.=563.200 
140,000 
124,400 
116,000 
ffS.OOO 


23.97 

J35  60 

23.08 

32  58 

14.74 

28  04 

10.81 

34  59 

8.55 

38  73 

8.04 

31  77 

2.00 

19  07 

1.78 

33  41 

1.66 

31  71 

1.36 

29  74 

$59,768 
52,680 
28,952 
36,205 
23,202 

17,893 
2,670 
4,156 
3,678 
2,825 


887,700 
447,000 
365,500 
33,000 
103,100 


40,000 
99.400 
26,000 


791,000 
1,170,000 
667.100 
724,500 
486,000 

563,200 

100,000 

25,000 

90,000 

95,000 
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Table  65 — Concluded. 


''rrown  in 

Peunsyl- 
vanla. 


a 


0) 

fa 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


B 
.6 

fa 


Passwood 

Cork  elm 

Beech,    

Cotton    gum,     .. 
Cypress     (bald), 

Red  gum,    

Birch,     

Cucumber 

Total,     .... 


80,000 
50,000 
42,000 
3.1,000 
30,000 

24,000 

20,000 

30O 


7,004,800 


1.14 
.71 
.60 
.50 
.43 

.34 

.Z9 


100. OO 


31  06 
2^  00 
22  86 
36  00 

35  00 

36  00 

24  00 
30  00 

$32  89 


2,485 
1,250 
960 
1,260 
1,060 

864 

480 

9 


30,000 
50,000 
32,000 


20,000 
300 


$230,387         2,134,000 


50.000 

iojooo 

35,000 
30,000 

24,000 


4,870,800 


♦Less   than  1-100  of  1  per  cent. 

TOYS. 
The  commodities  included  in  this  industry  and  the  woods  that  supplied 
the  material  for  making  them  are  as  follows: 


Animals. 

Basswood. 

Blocks  (Toy  Wagon). 
White  pine. 

Boats. 

Basswood. 
White  pine. 

Cannon  and  Fort  Sets. 

Basswood. 
Sweet  birch. 
Beech. 

Chairs  (Children's). 
Hard  maple. 
Beech. 

Chairs. 
Birch. 

Circus  Sets. 
Basswood. 
White  pine. 
Yellow  poplar. 
Sweet  birch. 
Beech. 

Dolls. 

Basswood. 

Furniture. 

White  pine. 
Beech. 
Yellow  poplar. 


Chestnut. 
Birch. 
Soft  maple. 
Sugar  maple. 
White  oak. 
Red  oak. 
Elm. 

Oam.es. 

White  ash. 
White  oak. 
Yellow  poplar. 
Basswood. 

Holders  (Christmas  Tree). 
Yellow  poplar. 

Jumpers  (Swing). 
Red  gum. 

Pianos  (Children's). 
Basswood. 

Pastry  Sets. 
White  elm. 
Red  oak. 
White  oak. 

Play  Yards  (Batty). 
White  oak. 
Red  oak. 

Shooting  Galleries. 
White  pine. 
Beech. 
Sweet  birch. 
Basswood. 
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Rockers. 

White  oak. 
Red  oak. 

Tricycle  Seats. 
Yellow  poplar. 
Basswood. 

Stick  Horses. 
Heads. 
White  pine. 
Yellow  poplar. 

Sticks. 
Basswood. 
White  pine. 

Wheels. 

Beech. 
Sweet  birch. 

Stocks.  Pop  Gun. 
Basswood. 
Beech , 
Sugar  maple. 

Sivings. 

Red  oak. 
Sugar  maple. 

Walkers. 

Hard  maple. 
Yellow  poplar. 
Red  gum. 
Beech. 


Rocking  Horses. 
White  ash. 

Toy  Parts. 

Basswood. 
Beech. 
Cotton  gum. 
Spruce. 

Yellow  poplar. 
Hard  maple. 
Red  oak. 
White  oak. 

Maffovs  and  Autos. 
White  pine. 
B?sswood. 
Yellow  poplar. 

Tops. 

Birch. 
Beech. 

Yellow  poplar. 
Chestnut. 
Soft  maple. 
Supar  maple. 
White  oak. 
Red  oak. 

V/heclbari'OiDS. 

White  pine. 
Basswood. 
Yellow  poplar. 

Xylophones. 

Sugar  maple. 
Rosewood. 


Basswood  is  the  principal  material  for  wooden  toys  and  tor  the  wooden 
parts  o(  metal  toys.  It  is  not  only  demanded  in  the  greatest  amount  but 
it  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  more  kinds  than  any  other  species  It 
alone  supplied  the  material  for  the  all-wood  doll  which  is  made  in  no  o  her 
state.  This  doll  is  unique,  Ingenious,  and  wonderfully  useful  in  that 
nearly  all  parts.-body,  arms.  legs,  hands,  feet.-even  the  head-are 
made  of  solid  wood.  The  face  is  artistically  carved  and  when  enameled  in 
lifelike  colors  and  the  doll  dressed,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  that  It  is  made  o 
wood  The  parts  of  the  body  are  jointed  with  steel  bands  having  swivel 
connection,  which  gives  Hexibility  and  freedom  of  movement.  The  all- 
wood  doll  is  made  with  facial  characteristics  representative  of  different 
nations  and  of  comical  characters.  .... 

The  making  of  toy  pianos  Is  another  Important  division  of  this  industry. 
Basswood  Is  the  prevailing  wood  again  and  it  goes  into  all  the  various 
parts  except  the  base  of  large  size  pianos  where  a  stronger  wood  is  needed 
and  ash  and  oak  meet  this  demand.  Because  it  is  easily  bored  and  turned 
to  shape,  this  wood  answers  first  for  toy  cannons.  It  is  also  principally  used 
for  wooden  animals  in  menageries  and  for  horse  heads  and  bodies  for  stick 

horses  n 

Though  Pennsylvania  was  sixth  in  the  list  of  states  in  the  production  of 
basswood  lumber,  the  toy  manufacturers  reported  purchasing  60  per  cent, 
of  their  requirements  from  other  states.  Sugar  maple,  white  pine,  and 
yellow  poplar  were  used  not  only  in  almost  equal  amounts  but  the  average 
price  paid  for  these  woods  was  also  nearly  equal.     That  so  much  yellow  pop- 
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lar  was  State-grown  is  somewhat  surprising.  In  no  other  industry  of  this 
report  does  wood.  State-grown,  e -ual  so  large  a  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
Nearly  six  and  a  half  million  feet  was  required  and  of  this  over  85  per  cent, 
is  cut  in  Pennsylvania. 


Table   66.— Wood   for   Toys,    year   ending   June,    1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Quantity 
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tJrown  in 
Pennsyl- 
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of  Penn- 
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Kasswood 

Snjtar   maple,    

White   pine 

Yellow    loplar,     

Beeeb,      

Bireh 

Chestnut 

Bed   and   silver   maple, 

Ash 

White    oak,    

IJed    oak,    

White    elm 

Cotton   gum 

Red    gum,    

Spruce,     

Total,     


1,404,000 
762. 500 
725,000 

70:;,  COO 

R-7,400 

017,000  ] 
50J.0C0 
4.^.000 
320,000 
152.  (WO 

12"),  309 
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1,300 

6,421,500 
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24  90  ' 
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25  48 

0.77 

18  41 

9.01 

23  84 

7.70 

21  00 

7.01 

24  00 

4,98 

42  03 

2.37 

29  2.6 

1.95 
.39 
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.08  ^ 
.02^ 
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27  17 
21  00 

ao  00 

25  00 
43  00 

$2S  37 


$57,286 
19,300 
18,050 

17.S8S 
11.553 

14.708 
10,.")00 
10,800 
13.4.50 
4.448 

3.404 

525 

100 

125 

56 

$182,193 


560,000 
712,500 
487.500 
659,. 500 
585,000 

617,000 
500,000 
450,000 
182,500 
132,000 

100,800 
12,500 


5,000 


■),0fr4,300 


844,000 
.50.000 

237,. 500 
41,500 
42,400 


137,500 
20,000 

34,500 

12,500 

5,000 


1,300 


1,417,200 


TRUNKS  AND  VALISES. 

Nine  woods  make  up  the  four  million  feet  of  lumber  required  yearly 
in  Pennsylvania  for  making  trunks.  A  number  of  manufacturers  do  all 
the  work  from  the  arrival  of  the  rough  lumber  to  the  covering,  lining,  and 
varnishing  of  the  finished  commodity,  but  others  make  only  the  rough 
boxes  in  the  white,  others  slats,  and  others  purchase  the  different  parts 
already  manufactured  and  merely  put  them  together  and  finish  them.  The 
last  named  class  of  manufacturers  did  not  make  reports  for  this  study  be- 
cause they  do  not  operate  wood-working  machinery  and  are  merely  as- 
semblers. The  fact  that  white  elm  leads  in  quantity  all  other  woods  listed 
in  the  table  indicates  that  in  Pennsylvania  the  slat  makers  form  the  most 
important  division  of  this  industry.  Tlie  quantity  demanded,  though  fairly 
large,  does  not  equal  the  amount  of  ash,  which,  next  to  elm.  is  generally 
the  principal  slat  wood.  Hickory  is  a  frequently  used  slat  wood  on  sample 
cases  because  of  its  strength  but  none  of  the  trunk  makers  reported  its  use 
in  Pennsylvania;  its  weight  and  its  high  price  being  against  it. 

Basswood  is  the  favorite  wood  for  trunk  boxes  and  in  Pennsylvania  fur- 
nished about  three-quarters  of  the  material  which  the  manufacturers  used. 
It  works  easily  and  holds  its  shape.  The  fact  that  it  is  fairly  strong  for  its 
weight  qualifies  it  more  than  any  other  factor  for  this  use.  Cottonwood 
is  its  principal  competitor  and  in  the  country  at  large  is  used  in  larger 
ruantities.  Like  basswood  it  enters  largely  into  veneer  and  then  into  built- 
up  lumber  from  which  the  better  grades  of  trunk  boxes  are  largely  made. 
Three  and  four-ply  are  the  thicknesses  principally   used.     Besides  being  of 
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rI       unf  appe    Sin  turtable  ,b  only  small  quantities.    In  other  states  the 
demand  for  it  for  trunks  seems  to  be  Increasing  and,   Uke  cottonwood,   Is 

^Crpirll^"  ino:d  r  :unr  mL  of  soUd  mmher.     It  IS 
pu^c  "u^fl:  twHldes  and  ed.ed  in  -f -es  -n.in^^^^^^^ 

In  l"^"t"y  "'^/^°"'^'!^  't  large  loblolly  pine  Is  probably  called  on  for 
basswood.  in  the  7""*^^/'  ^^^j^^^wld.  Lumber  from  second  growth 
Ts  Href  rrS  ruVlftLt;ge  proportion  of  sapwood,  its  freedom 
/  ILh  Its  light  color  and  light  weight.  It  goes  for  makmg  the  cheaper 
from  pitch    "^  ''Sh\;^'^^3  ,3  ^i^ibie  ,„  the  finished  product,  being  covered 

^trieafhirrioti:  anTmetal.  the  figure  or  color  of  the  wood  is  not 
essential.  ^^  ^^^  maximum  stress  will 

TO  «^^«7«'f*'*:/  '^t '  s  ank  inside  compartments.  Basswood  met  the 
allow,  .s  demanded  '°;J;^\^^,„^°;,„„,y,^ania  while  in  other  states  yellow 
iX  roUo:'gum,rckt,  and  cottonwood  were  the  species  principally 
employed. 

Table  67.-Wood  for  Trunks  and  Valises,   year  ending  June,    1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


White    elm.     . 
Basswood,    — 
Wlilte    pine, 
Cottonwood, 
Ix)blolly  piiie, 


Ash,     

Chestnut, 
Red  gum, 

Total, 


u 


s  • 


o 

09 


X5 

d 


Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


o 
H 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


0) 

Co 


e 

.d 


1,837,500 

1,374,500 

4i:8,500 

177,350 

160,000 

87,500 
37,500 
20,000 

4,122,850 


$30  82 

$56,625 

27  80 

38,209 

28  60 

12,255 

37  95 

6,731 

24  22 

3,875 

250,000 
754,500 
128,500 


36  42 

25  OO 
35  00 


lOO.OO  I      $29  72 


3,187 

vOO 

700 


87,500 
17,600 


1,587,500 
620,000 
300,000 
177,350 
160,000 


$122,520  1       1,288,000 


20,000 
20,000 


2,884,850 


BRUSHES. 

on  «fhor  Qtatps  in  the  production  of  brush  blocks 
Pennsylvania  surpasses  all  other  states  m  me  p  ^nunn  feet  of 

and  for^heir  manufa<..re  the  factorie^^^^^^^^^^ 

wood  annually.     Of  th.s  materm  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^_^^,^^. 

z^^  rvir;ion: j:rition  to  - j;;:-hirser^.f.  str  u 

'r  rXlTTZ  Zl"::^^^:"::  llJty  of  bmshes  that  are 
mTnufa^^^^d  r^'ulres  a  block  of  special  si.e  and  shape,  and  a  wood  pos- 


Fig.   21.— Oil  tank  staves  preparatory  to  assembling. 


Fig.  22.— Finished  oil  tank. 
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Fig.  25.— Brush  Blocks. 


Fig.  26.— Brush  Blocks. 


Ill 

sessing  qualities  adaptable  to  the  special  use  of  the  brush.  This  accounts 
for  the  long  list  shown  in  the  table.  There  are  sixteen  woods,  and  beech 
constitutes  much  the  largest  amount,  being  equal  to  almost  half  of  the 
total.  This  wood  is  one  of  the  most  plentiful  hardwoods  growing  in  Penn- 
sylvania, having  properties  admirably  suited  for  cheap  brushes,  and  is 
one  of  the  factors  making  the  industry  important  in  the  state.  Maple  fur- 
nishes material  for  brush  blocks  considerably  more  desirable  than  beech, 
and,  therefore,  is  in  demand  for  a  better  grade  of  brushes.  It  follows 
beech  in  importance  as  to  quantity  but  of  course  is  higher  priced.  In  no 
other  industry  is  cherry  reported  in  so  large  amounts  as  for  brushes.  Its 
low  average  price  as  compared  to  that  paid  for  the  same  wood  by  other 
classes  of  factories  in  the  State  is  quite  surprising.  This  industry  does 
not  include  altogether  the  production  of  cheap  brush  blocks  such  as  are 
used  for  making  scrubbing,  creamery,  and  brewery,  sinks,  dust  pan,  horse, 
feather  dusters,  window,  stove,  carpet,  paint,  whitewash,  and  frescoing 
brushes,  and  stable  and  street  brooms,  but  it  includes  blocks  for  better 
grades  requiring  higher  priced  woods, — stich  as  red  cedar,  ash,  sycamore, 
holly,  red  oak,  black  walnut,  rosewood,  boxwood,  and  other  foreign  woods. 
The  latter  kinds  are  used  for  hair  brushes,  hat,  jewelry,  clothes,  hand, 
nail,  and  flesh  brushes.  The  absence  of  mahogany  and  ebony  from  the 
list  of  high  grade  brush  woods  is  hard  to  explain  but  none  of  the  manufac- 
turers reported  them  in  this  State. 


Table   68. — Wood   for   Brushes,    year   ending  June,    1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Quantity. 


B 


Beech,    

Sugar  maple,    

Cherry  (black) 

Yellow   poplar • 

Red   and    silver  maple,    . 

Sycamore,    

Birch,     

Basswood,    

Bed  gum,    

Red  cedar,    

Ash ,     ' 

Boxwood    (West   Indian), 

Holly    (American),    

Black  walnut 

Red  oak,    

Rosewood 

Total 


1,931,000 

1,066,800 

482,900 

157,500 

156,000 

71,000 
51,000 
42,3(K) 
37,000 
23,000 

12,600 

3,140 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

250 

4,067,000 


d 


■M 

VI 

rn" 

u 

0) 

0, 

■w 

an 

Sb 

o 

aj-w 

M^ 

mP 

£*< 

S-M 

<" 

47.83 

26.43 

11.96 

3.90 

3.86 

1.76 

1.26 

1.05 

.92 

.57 

.31 

.08 
.02 
.02 
.02 

.01 

100.00 


118  87 
23  22 

25  43 
40  68 
18  96 

26  OO 
14  02 
34  96 

27  00 
64  57 

34  29 
51  91 
45  00 
80  00 
37  00 

300  00 

$22  34 


Li 
O 

O 


6 


o 
H 


Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


a 

.0 

t 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


$36,430 

24,772 

12,282 

6, 4(^7 

2,957 

1,846  I 
715 

999  I 
1,485 

432 

163 

46 


75 


1,931,000 
1,066,800 

482,900 
32,h00 

136,000 


$90,189 


51,000 
42,300 

12.600 


1,000 
600 


8,761,700 


a 


125,000 
20.000 

71,000 


37,000 
18,000 


3.140 
1,000 

•■•••• 
•••••• 


250 


275,390 


SHUTTLES,  SPOOLS,  AND  BOBBINS. 

The  industry  making  bobbins,  spools,   shuttles  and  other  loom  appliances 

is  in  quantity  not  so  large  and  Important  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  Maine, 

New  York    and  New  Hampshire;  but  the  fact  that  these  commodities  manu- 

factured  in  Pennsylvania  go  almost  entirely  for  use  in  silk  mills,  and  only 
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a  few  for  woolen  and  cotton  mills,  is  quite  significant.  Sugar  and  soft 
maple  furnished  the  bobbin  and  speeder  material ,  and  for  quills  sugar  maple 
and  dogwood  met  the  demand ,  the  latter  to  only  a  limited  extent  on  account 
of  its  higher  price.  Bobbin  material  must  be  hard,  tough,  close  grained, 
with  a  texture  that  smooths  easily,  and  must  not  rough  up  in  turning. 

Paper  birch  is  the  species  from  which  small  thread  spools  are  manu- 
factured and  Maine  is  the  state  where  most  of  them  are  produced.  Small 
spools  are  turned  from  a  single  piece  of  wood  but  no  factories  in  Pennsyl- 
vania were  found  making  them.  The  manufacture  of  large  spools,  the  three- 
pieced  product,  used  in  loom  weaving,  called  for  a  considerable  quantity 
of  lumber.  The  barrels,  sometimes  called  middles,  are  made  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  used  in  making  bobbins  and  speeders  and  when  in  the 
rough-turned  form  resemble  them  except  the  barrels  are  uniformly  cylindrical. 
Sugar  and  soft  maple  supplied  the  material  for  their  making  in  Pennsyl- 
vania but  in  New  England  beech  and  the  birches  were  also  used.  The 
heads' of  these  spools,  which  are  cut  circular,  were  entirely  of  yellow  poplar 
and  are  screwed  on  and  glued  to  the  barrel,  which  is  threaded  at  each  end. 

The  most  exacting  demand  for  both  dogwood  and  persimmon  is  for  shuttle 
manufacture.  These  woods  possess  a  hard  dense  fiber,  wear  smooth  by  use, 
do  not  rough  up,  and  besides  are  heavy  and  strong.  They  are  the  favorite 
domestic  woods  for  this  purpose.  Shuttles  for  silk  weaving  are  made  to 
only  a  limited  extent  of  these  woods.  Foreign  woods  are  also  called  on. 
Boxwood,  both  the  kind  that  comes  from  the  Caspian  Sea  countries  and 
that  shipped  from  the  West  Indies,  was  reported,  and  also  small  amounts 
of  sarbo  and  doncella.  They  are  the  highest  priced  woods  that  are  shown 
in  the  table.  Formerly  boxwood  furnished  nearly  all  the  shuttle  material 
but  when  its  price  became  prohibitive  dogwood  took  its  place  and  proved  a 
practical  and  satisfactory  substitute.  Persimmon  has  in  comparatively  re- 
cent years  become  prominent  for  shuttles,  chiefly  owing  to  the  insufficient 
supply  of  dogwood  to  meet  the  entire  demand.  Shuttles  are  made  from 
squares  cut  to  the  desired  size  called  shuttle  blocks  and  it  is  in  this  form 
that  the  manufacturers  in  Pennsylvania  purchase  their  raw  material.  From 
the  rough  block  to  the  finished  shuttle  there  are  twenty-two  distinct  opera- 
tions. 

White  oak  appears  in  this  industry  for  making  picker  sticks  and  in  no  other 
state  in  which  this  article  was  reported  was  this  wood  used  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  Hickory  is  the  principal  picker  stick  material  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania it  supplied  almost  two-thirds  of  all  wood  demanded  for  this  use. 
Quill  boards  are  made  entirely  of  yellow  poplar  and  loom  frames  of  sugar 

maple. 

Table  69.— Shuttles .  Spools,  and  Bobbins,  year  ending  June,  1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


1 

4-> 

' 

<^ 

Quantity. 

0) 

p. 

■w 

«    . 

Sb 

a 

O 
01  ■•-• 

a 

bcU 

ja 

£^ 

1 

I 

< 

1^ 

O 

9j 


o 


(irown  in 

Penusyl- 

^ania. 


a 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Sujfar  maple 

Red   and    silver    maple, 

Yellow    poplar 

Hickory 

White  oak 


2.528.0CO 

75.51 

$24  85 

375,000 

11.  JO 

26  43 

321.000 

9.59 

36  50 

63.000 

1.88 

46  9S 

35,000 

1.05 

50  00 

$62,816 

1,870,000 

658.000 

9,910 

40.000 

33.'»,00O 

11.715 

25.000 

296.000 

2,960 

30,000 

33,000 

1.750 

5,000 

90,000 

cr 
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X 


^ 


X 

-.3 


1.  Top  panel, 

2.  Top, 

3.  Pilaster, 

4.  Moulding, 

5.  Side, 

6.  Shelf, 

7.  Clieok, 

8.  Moulding, 

9.  Pilaster, 

10.  Key  slip, 

11.  Key  bottom, 

12.  Moulding. 

13.  Pedal  board, 

14.  Bottom  panel, 

15.  Feet, 

16.  Key  block, 

17.  Fall  board. 


Di:S(  RIPTION  OF  FIGURE  28. 


UPRIGHT  PIANO. 


Figure    I. 

The  casos  of  tlie  cheaper 
pianos,  a.s  a  rule,  are  made  of 
solid  wood,  generally  sweet 
birch,  beech,  or  basswood, 
which  is  stained  to  imitate 
some  higher  priced  wood.  The 
cases  of  the  more  expensive 
Instruments,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  smaller  parts,  as 
the  moulding,  fall  boards, 
pilasters,  and  key  blocks,  are 
always  veneered,  the  veneer 
being  of  a  fine-finish  wood 
such  as  mahogany,  birds-eye 
maple,  black  and  Circassian 
walnut,  and  rosewood,  and 
from  one  to  throe-ply  in  thick- 
ness on  a  core  of  some  good 
lx>dy  wood  such  as  sound 
wormy  chestnut,  red  oak,  yel- 
low poplar,  and  wliite  pine. 


Figure  II. 


1.  Pin  blocks:   Sugar  Maple. 

2.  Posts:   Sugar  Maple,    White  Ash. 

3.  Back  boards:   White  Ash,   Sugar  Maple. 

4.  diagonal  sweep:  Spruce. 

5.  Sounding  board  ribs:  Spruce. 

6.  Soundinf,'  l)oard:   Spruce. 

7.  Bridge:  Spruce. 


Figure  111. 

1.  Diagonal  sweep:  Spruce. 

2.  Sounding  l»oard  ribs:  Spruce. 

3.  Back  l)oard:  White  Ash.   Sugar  Maple. 

4.  Posts:   Sugar  Maple,    White  Ash. 

.-..  Handles:    Sugar    .Maple.    White   Ash. 


Figure  IV. 

1.  Kev   bottom:    White   Ash,    Sugar   Maple,    Yel- 
low Poplar,  White  Pine,  Mahogany. 
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Fig.  29.     Action  parts  of  upright  piano. 


A— Damper  felt. 
B—Dampor  tiead  lining  iflt. 
(^—Itrushing   cloth. 
D— Action  cloth. 
K— Action    leather. 
F_Catcher  felt. 
G— Ilaninicr   top   f^^l*. 
H-Haninier  undi-v   felt. 
J— Hntt  f«-lt. 

I,-KegiilatinK  puncliings. 
T— llaninier  rail  cloth. 
V— Itack   chc<k    felt. 
X— SprinK  rail  felt 
Y— Damper    lever    felt. 
Z— Action    cloth. 


No. 

5— Action   screw.  >r..,.i<.^ 

29— I{e«"latinR   button    (Sugar    Maple} 

41— Action    screw. 

42— Center   itins.  »f,„i„\ 

100-Lower  flange  rail    (Sugar  Maple). 
lOl-Hamuier    moulding    (Sugar    Maide 

102-H^nn;o?'"?Jif  "fsugar     Maple.      Mahogany. 

103-Hamm?r  shanks   (Sugar  Maple.    Red  Cedar). 
104— Hammer  butt  (Sugar  Maple). 
106— Back  stoj)  (Sugar  Maple). 
106— Regulating    rail   bracket. 


Red    Ce- 


No. 

107— Jack   (Sugar  MapbO. 
108_Fly   flange    (Sugar   Maple). 
109— Wippen  (Sugar  Maple). 

110— Bridle   wire.  nimh^ 

Ill-Regulating  rail   iStigar  Mapb'.   Birch). 

112— Regulating    rail    screw. 

114— Back   dieck  wire. 

115— Jack  Spring. 

116— Damper  spoon. 

117— Center  rail  (Sugar  .Maine). 

lls_Flange  (Sugar  Maple). 

119-1  )amper  lever  flange   (Sugar  Maple). 

120— Action   screw. 

121— Butt  plate. 

122— Damper   Spring. 

123— Damper   lever    (Sugar   Maple). 

124 — Damper  wire. 

12.T— Hammer  butt  spring. 

126— Spring  rail    (Sugar   .Maple). 

127— Action   screw. 

1'>S— Damper  block    (Sugar  Mapb  ). 

l>9_naraper  head   (Sugar  Maple). 

130— Abstract    (Sugar   Majile) . 

131— Tongue  (Sugar  Maple). 

132— Jack  screw,  piano  head 

133— Key  rocker   (Sugar  Maple). 

137— Bridle  strap.  „     ,  . 

154— Back    check    (Su'.'ar   Mapb-). 

1.-15— Key    (Sugar   Mapb-). 
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Table  69 — Concluded. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Quantity. 


a 


a 
(J 


9) 


u 

A 


2*- 


s? 

Grown  in 

Grown  Out 

o 

Pennsyl- 

of Penn- 

w 

vania. 

sylvania. 

^ 

A 

6 

VI 

s 

i 

• 

a 

o 

, 

^4 

4 

.Q 

5 

o 

H 

b 

Ec 

Dogwood,     

Persimmon,    

Boxwood    (West    Indian), 

Sarbo 

Doncella,    

Total 


17,585 

7,010 

1.350 

80 

10 


.62 
.21 
M 


3,347,985  '      100. GO 


69  60 

60  06 

62  96 

200  00 

100  00 

$27  14 


•r..e88  than  1-100  of  1  per  cent. 


1.224 

42L 

86 

6 

1 

17,585 

7,010 

1,360 

80 

10 

$90,888 

1,970.000 

1,377,985 

DAIRYMEN'S   AND   POULTERERS'    SUPPLIES. 

The  new  methods  in  vogue  for  carrying  on  the  dairy  and  creamery  as  well 
as  the  poultry  business  along  scientific  lines  has  brought  about  the  use  and 
manufacture  of  special  equipment  among  which  are  included  Important 
articles  made  of  wood.  The  factories  manufacturing  these  articles  are  the 
ones  that  have  supplied  the  data  which  has  been  compiled  in  the  table  fol- 
lowing. They  are  in  no  way  related  and  have  been  combined  only  for  con- 
venience in  presenting  the  statistics  since  it  is  considered  in  this  way  the  uses 
of  the  various  woods  may  be  more  readily  discussed.  No  one  factory  was 
found  making  the  entire  equipment  for  all  of  these  above  lines  of  business. 
They  usually  specialize  either  in  one  particular  line  or  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  single  commodity  as  incubators,  butter  tubs,  egg  crates,  etc. 

Under  dairymen's  supplies  for  Pennsylvania  are  grouped  the  making 
of  churns,  butter  tubs,  cheese  boxes,  churn  vats,  milk  bottle  washers,  and 
curd  grinders.  Ash  is  the  principal  wood  for  churns,  both  for  the  staves 
and  for  the  paddles  because  it  retains  its  shape  and  is  less  liable  than  any 
other  wood  to  impart  taste.  This  wood  is  used  for  making  all  kinds  from 
the  small  domestic  o.hurns  propelled  by  hand  to  the  large  cylindrical  churn 
used  in  creameries.  For  the  same  reason  that  ash  is  used  for  churns  it  is 
called  for  ahead  of  any  other  wood  for  making  butter  tubs  and  butter  pails. 
Maple  is  used  with  it  for  bottoms  and  covers  of  butter  tubs  but  the  quantity 
is  relatively  small.  In  some  states  experiments  have  been  made  with  cypress 
for  butter  tubs  but  it  was  not  in  use  in  Pennsylvania  although  it  was  re- 
ported with  ash  for  churn  vats.  Over  a  million  and  a  half  feet  of  wood  Is 
required  for  making  cheese  boxes.  Because  white  elm  has  the  property  of 
bending  it  is  used  for  these  commodities  ahead  of  any  other  wood,  not  only 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  elsewhere.  Other  woods  are  used  In  fairly  large 
amounts  probably  more  for  the  reason  that  they  could  be  purchased  cheaper 
than  for  any  special  adaptability.  These  woods  include  beech,  yellow  birch, 
oak,  hemlock,  and  ash.  Wooden  parts  of  the  curd  grinding  machines  in 
cheese  factories  account  for  the  appearance  in  the  table  of  cottonwood,  iron- 
wood,  and  a  large  part  of  the  sugar  maple. 

The  manufacturers  of  poulterers'  supplies  required  almost  as  much  lumber 
as  the  factories  making  dairymen's  equipment.  Incubators  and  brooders  were 
the  commodities  manufactured.     Cypress  in  the  largest  amounts  answered 
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with  vellow  DODlar  and  white  pine  for  Incubator  cases  and  also  tor  trays  and 
Tther  tasile  work.  Its  stability,  affinity  for  paint  and  durability  are  the 
a«a  tils  leslrld  for  these  uses.  The  bases  and  legs  of  Incubators  are  of  red 
oak  and  sugar  maple,  probably  selected  for  strength.  Brooder  case  woods 
are  the  same  as  for  Incubators  except  red  oak  Instead  of  cypress  went  for 
frames. 

Table  70.-Wood  for  Dairymen's.  Poulterers',  and  Apiarists'  Supplies,   year 

ending  June,  1912. 


Qoantlty. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


a 

I 


d 
u 


04 


0) 


si  ^ 


O 


Grown  In 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


o 


a 


01 

fa 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


S 

fa 


White   elm 

Cypress  (bald),   

Ash 

Basswood,     

Yellow   poplar,    

Hemlock,     

White   oak 

Sugar  maple 

Shortleaf    pine 

Beech,    

Birch 

White    pine 

Red    cedar 

Red    oak,     ••• 

Red   and   silver    maple, 

Horbeam 

Cottonwood,     

Total 


600,000 
545.000 
400,000 
370,000 
220,000 


18.51 
16.82 
12.34 
11.42 
6.79 


215,000 

205,000 
152,950 
145,000 
100,000 

6.63 
6.33 
4.72 
4.4S 
3.09 

100,000 
79,000 
45,000 
36,000 
15,000 

8.08 
2.44 
1.39 
1.11 
.46 

10,000 
2,500 

.31 

.08 

3,240,450 

100.00 

$25  00 
37  02 
15  00 
18  00 
29  82 

15  49 
18  90 

27  96 

15  69 

16  00 

18  00 
22  58 
55  00 

28  00 
10  00 

12  00 
40  00 

$23  82 


$15,000 

20,175 

6,000 

6.660 

6,560 

8,830 

3,875 
4,276 
2,275 
1,600 

1.800 

1,784 

2,475 

1,008 

150 

120 

100 


250.000 
396i666 


215,000 

200.000 
23.500 


$77,188 


100.  OOQ 

100. 000 
15,000 


350,000 
546,000 
5,000 
870,000 
220.000 


5,000 
129,450 
146,000 


15,000 

10.000 
2.500 


1,326,000 


64,000 
45.000 
36.000 


1.914,450 


MUSICAL   INSTRUMENTS. 
A  few  manufacturers  of  this  class  specialize  in  building  fi^^^^^^/^^^^j;;^^"^; 
and    in    the    rough,     which    are    called    shells.     Others     make     only     the 
actions  and  keys.'  Others  not  included  in  this  study  ^  tfj/^^  f  Z 
manufacturer,  their  actions  of  another,  their  sounding  ^^^^^^f  .^/^^^^^^^^^^^ 
their  hardware  from  those  specializing  In  that  line,   and  operate  merely  in 
assembling  the  instrument  and  varnishing  and  finishing  the  exterior 
Th"  Which  combines  sufficient  strength  with  light  -igM  -^^^^^^^^^ 
snecial  adaptability  for  holding  glue  is  favored  above  all  woods  for  backing 
Tneered  cases,  an'd  in  the  auantity  consumed  ^^^^^  ^l^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
bv   the   Pennsylvania   piano   makers   and   organ   builders.     It   is   entirely   a 
case  wood  for'piano  cases.     That  so  much  of  the  chestnut  reported  should 
have  Ten  shiped  from  other  states  to  the  Pennsylvania  piano  makers  is  sur- 
prising because  the  chestnut  tree  is  common  throughout  Pennsylvania,   and 
ZTe  production   of  chestnut  lumber   in   1912   Pennsylvania  is  among  the 
three  leading  states.     Other  woods  used  for  veneer  backing  were  red  oak 
white  pine     yellow  poplar,   and  soft  maple,   because  they  possess  qualities 
r sufficient  s'tLgth'  are  stable  in  holding  their  shape^  are  easiy  worked^ 
and  have  a   special  affinity  for   glue.     The  woods  used  for  exterior  finish 
include  red  oak.    white  oak.  and  red  gum,  Circassian  walnut,     sweet  birch. 
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mahogany,  black  walnut,  and  sugar  maple.  They  are  bought  to  a  large 
extent  as  veneer  because  in  that  form  the  selection  of  the  most  attractive 
figures  is  possible.  For  the  backs,  posts,  and  diagonal  sweeps,  several 
species — sugar  maple,  beech,  soft  maple,  yellow  birch,  and  white  ash  con- 
tribute the  material  because  hardness  and  strength  are  the  properties  de- 
manded. The  bridges  are  of  spruce,  maple,  and  white  ash,  because  they 
hold  their  shape  well  and  are  strong.  The  bottom  boards  are  made  of  maple, 
oak.  and  hemlock,  and  the  pedal  boards  of  sugar  and  soft  maple. 

Spruce  is  the  most  vibrant  wood  and  therefore  foremost  for  piano  sound- 
ing boards  and  sounding  board  ribs.  The  red  spruce  native  of  the  Ap- 
palachian and  New  England  regions,  and  white  spruce  of  the  Lake  states, 
have  probably  been  preferred;  but  since  sounding  boards  are  made  from 
wide  stock  of  uniform  structure,  trees  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  sought 
over  great  distances.  At  present,  therefore,  sounding  board  material  Is 
shipped  from  the  Northern  Pacific  Coast  states  and  British  Columbia,  where 
Sitka  spruce  supplies  the  demand.  Sounding  board  material  which  shows 
a  number  of  small  annual  rings  indicating  a  slow  rate  of  growth  is  preferred 
and  purchased  for  high  priced  pianos.  It  is  usually  cut  from  trees  on  high 
altitudes  where  the  development  is  fairly  restricted. 

Sugar  maple,  because  it  is  a  hardwood  and  easy  to  shape,  is  most  used  for 
actions,  although  some  manufacturers  use  mahogany  and  sweet  birch  for 
action  rails  and  red  cedar  and  mahogany  for  hammer  moulding  and  hammer 
shanks.  Sugar  maple,  owing  mostly  to  its  hardness,  is  used  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  woods  for  pin  blocks.  Red  gum  comes  in  for  action  parts,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  reported  for  this  use  in  several  other  states  besides 
Pennsylvania    shows    that    its    qualities    have    proved    it   practical    for    this 

kind  of  work. 

Piano  and  organ  keys  are  usually  from  the  upper  grades  of  white  pine 
and  sugar  maple,  but  in  Pennsylvania  basswood  also  served  except  for  sharps 
or  fiats  which,  like  the  organ  stops,  are  made  of  ebony.  Ebony  was  not 
reported  in  Pennsylvania  nor  was  any  mention  made  of  the  manufacture  of 
keys  and  stops  indicating  that  these  commodities  are  brought  into  the  State 
ready  manufactured.  White  ash,  white  pine,  sugar  maple,  yellow  poplar, 
and  mahogany  furnished  the  material  for  the  key  bottoms  because  they  have 

little  tendency  to  warp. 

Black  walnut  which  is  used  in  larger  quantities  in  this  industry  than  in 
any  other  is  demanded  almost  entirely  for  the  outside  finish  or  cases  of  both 
pipe  and  reed  organs.  White  oak,  red  oak,  red  gum,  cherry,  cotton  gum. 
and  mahogany  also  served  with  it  for  this  use  and  for  consoles  and  pilasters 
added  only  ornamentation.  The  frames  and  sills  of  organ  cases  were  of 
shortleaf  pine,  chestnut,  hemlock,  and  red  oak,  the  wind  chests  and  bellows 
of  yellow  poplar,  basswood,  white  pine,  sugar  pine  from  California,  and 
redwood,  while  white  pine,  shortleaf  pine  and  yellow  poplar  answered  for 
swell  boxes.  White  pine  is  the  principal  wood  for  organ  pipes  but  cherry, 
sugar  pine  and  redwood  were  also  reported.  Action  chests  are  of  a  strong 
wood  and  red  oak  supplied  most  of  the  material.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  redwood  has  begun  to  be  used  by  the  eastern  manufacturers  for  interior 
organ  parts.  Being  fairly  strong  compared  to  its  light  weight,  easily  worked, 
free  from  pitch,  and  possessing  the  property  of  holding  its  shape  well  are 
the  reasons  why  it  is  held  in  high  favor  with  the  manufacturers  and  will 
probably  be  used  more  extensively  in  the  future. 
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Table  71.— Wood  for  Musical  Instruments,  year  ending  June,  1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Quantity. 


a 


a 

u 

u 

<D 


8b 

o 


o 

•4-1 


s 

u 


o 


Grown  In 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


a 

fa 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


a 

Eei 


Chestnut,    — 
Sugar  maple. 

Spruce,    

Basswood,     .. 
Mabogau.v,    .. 


Yellow   poplar, 
Blaik  walnut,  . 

Red    oali,    

F.irch 

Wliite   oali,    ... 


White    pluc,     

Red  Kum •••• 

Red    and    silver    maple. 

Beech 

Cotton    gum,     


Shortlcaf    pine. 
Sugar     pine,      . . . 

Redwood,    

Ash 

Cherry     (blaclt), 


Loblolly    pine,    . 

Hemlock 

Cypress    (bald). 


671,900  1 
647,800 
32r>,50O 
;i.l,G0O  : 
201,100  . 

13'),  100  1 

131,200  1 

102.000  1 

90,000 

88,000 

88,000 
50.000 
44,000 
20,000 
20,000 

19,900 

11,200 

10,000 

5,300 

4,400 

3,000 
2,600 
2.500 


22.81 

2-'.0O 

11.05 

9.22 

6.83 

4.59 
4.46 
3.46 
3.06 
2.99 


$24  81 ; 

32  20 

43  24 
42  30 
83  11  , 

70  54 

44  OS 
32  25 
23  89 
53  90 


2.99 

1 
34  56  i 

1.70 

51  20 

1.49 

36  82 

.68 

22  00  , 

.68 

^  00 

.67 

34  52 

.38 

87  50 

.34 

40.00 

i            .18 

44  34  1 

.15 

75  68 

Total,     I        2,945,000 


.10 
.09 
.08 


100.00 


40  00  I 
3.">  00 
43  60 

$39  38 


$16,669 
20,857 
14,075 
11,500 
16,713 

9.530 
5,779 
3,290 
2,150 
4,743 

3,041 

2,560 

1,180 

440 

500 

687 
980 
400 
2K 


120 

91 

109 

$115,982 


327,000 
235,300 

u,b66 


34,000 
67,700 

56!666 

33,000 


5,000 
3,600 


1,600 


748,200 


344,900 

422,500 
325,500 
2t)0,500 
201.100 

111,100 
63,500 

102,000 
40,000 
55,000 

88,000 
50,000 
44,000 
20,000 
20,000 

19,900 

11,200 

10,000 

800 

800 

8.000 

1,000 
2,500 


2,196,800 


MACHINERY   AND   ELECTRICAL   APPARATUS. 
The  wood  used  in  Pennsylvania  for  making  parts  of  electrical  e^^»^_ 
is  represented  by  Table  72.     There  are  fourteen  species  required,  their  prin 
cipal  uses  being: 


Cahle  Reels. 
White  pine. 
Shortleaf  pine. 
Hemlock. 
Red  oak. 
Spruce. 

Wire  Spools. 

Sugar  maple. 
Yellow  poplar. 
Basswood. 
Red  oak. 

Insulating  Pieces. 
Sugar  maple. 

Rrlav   Boxes. 
White  pine. 
Red  oak. 

fi^r'tch   Boards. 
Mahogany. 


Wire  Reels. 
Hemlock. 
White  pine. 
Red  oak. 
Yellow  poplar. 
Spruce. 

FAectrical  Cabinets  and  Cases. 

White   ash. 
Walnut. 
Ped  oak. 
Sngar   maple. 
Mnhogany. 
Longleaf  pine. 

Trnnkiiifj. 

Shortleaf  pine. 
White  pine. 

Switch  Signal  Blades. 
White  pine. 
White  ash. 
Srgar  maple. 
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The  largest  amount  and  greatest  number  of  woods  of  this  industry  go 
into  cable  and  wire  reels  and  spools  for  small  size  insulated  wire.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  softwood  or  conifers  not  plentiful  in  Pennsylvania  are  pre- 
ferred in  their  manufacture  which  probably  accounts  for  so  great  a  per- 
centage of  the  material  being  shipped  in  from  other  states.  Hemlock  and 
black  walnut  were  the  only  woods  listed  as  wholly  home-grown.  Penn- 
sylvania wire  manufacturers  use  a  much  larger  number  of  wood  reels  than 
is  indicated  in  this  table  but  because  they  are  manufactured  elsewhere  and 
brought  to  the  State  ready  for  use  after  being  assembled  merely,  informa- 
tion concerning  this  material  was  not  asked  for.  It  had  previously  been 
accredited  to  the  state  where  the  reels  were  actually  manufactured. 

Table  72. — Wood  for  Machinery  and  Electrical  Apparatus,  year  ending  June, 

1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


e 

i 

Grown  in 

Grown  Out 

Quantity. 

o 

Pennsyl- 

of Penn- 

s 

*.. 

vania. 

sylvania. 

^, 

tn 

rH 
U 

si 

V 

a 

o 

*i 

m 

%-l 

Sb 

-4-1 

a 

*J 

^B 

S 

a 

a 

a 

bto 

^ 

X5 

£5 

i-H 

fit 

Xi 

-4-1 

1^ 

9*^ 

o 

4^ 

-4-» 

Shortleaf  pine. 
White  pine,  . 
Sugar  maple,    . 

Hemlock 

Spruce,      

White  oak,    .... 

Red  oak,    

Ash 

Yellow   poplar. 
Mahogany, 

Black    walnut, 

Basswood,    

Longleaf   pine. 

Total,    ... 


968,200 
787,200 
55S.500 
143, bDO 
87.700 

80,000 
43,.')0O 
25.000 
10.000 
6,000 

2,500 
2.000 
1,600 


2.775,200 


35.66 

28.99 

20.57 

5.29 

3.23 

2.95 

1.60 

.92 

.37 

.22 

.09 

.07 
.04 

100.00 


$21  89 

40  02 
34  85 
26  85 
26  00 

28  38 

41  72 
60  00 
55  60 

160  00 

40  00 

5.'>  60 
2S  00 

$31  54 


$21,191 

31,504 

19,465 

3,856 

2,280 

150,000 
150,000 
143,600 

968,200 
637.200 
408.500 

87.' 700 

2,270 

1,815 

1,500 

566 

960 

10,000 

70.000 
43,600 
25.000 
10,000 
6,000 

100 

ill 

25 

2,600 

'2*.o66 

1,000 

$85,633 

456,100 

2,259,100 

WATER  PIPES  AND  PUMPS. 
Over  two  and  one-half  million  feet  of  lumber  is  demanded  annually  in 
Pennsylvania  for  making  wooden  water  pipes  and  wood  linings  for  iron 
water  pipes.  In  coal  mining  operations  the  chemical  action  of  the  water 
that  collects  there  holds  in  solution  various  minerals,  chiefly  sulphur,  that 
have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  iron.  Pipes  employed  for  conducting  this 
water  away,  when  of  iron,  are  usually  lined  with  wood  to  prevent  corrosion 
or,  as  in  many  cases,  are  made  entirely  of  wood.  White  pine  is  demanded 
in  the  largest  quantities  for  both  of  these  purposes.  The  average  price 
indicates  that  the  lower  grades  were  employed,  as  were  the  sugar  maple, 
beech,  and  sweet  birch  and  other  species  were  used.  Most  of  the  white 
pine  reported  was  State-grown,  which  is  another  instance  of  an  Industry 
at  present  depending  on  the  forest  resources  of  the  State.  Yellow  poplar, 
the  most  expen.sive  wood ,  came  from  a  distance  and  went  entirely  into  liquor 
logs,  both  for  well  and  boat  pumps,  the  latter  used  principally  on  boats  for 
transporting  ore  coal  and  other  heavy  freight.     In  other  states,   according 


r 
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UFed  in  Pennsylvania. 

Table   73.— Wood   for   Pumps,    year    ending  June,    1912. 


Quantity. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


S 


a 

t-i 

a; 


o 


03 


■O 

6 


Grown  In 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


o 


a 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


i 


4> 


White  pine,  .. 
Sugar  maple,  . 
Yellow    poplar, 

«irch 

Beech,    


2,092,000 

400,000 

100,000 

50,000 

50,000 


77.71 

14.86 

3.71 

1.86 

1.86 


Total, 


2,692,000        lOO.OO 


$24  59  : 
17  00  I 
45  00  I 
17  00 
15  00 

$23  90 


$51,435 

6,800 

4.500 

S50 

750 


164.885 


1,575,000 
400,000 


60,000 
50,000 


517,000 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

100.000 


2,075,000 


617,000 


BASKETS   AND  VENEER  PACKAGES. 
The  products  of  this  industry  are  made  exclusively  of  veneer  cut  from  close 
grained  non-resinous  woods  with  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  thicker  ^t*'"*" 
thin  lumber, -Which   is  often  sawed  from   t^he  «<";«;   <th'.t  part  of  the  log 
after  the  veneer  has  been  removed),  or  from  low  ^'^'^'^°l^^^y''^J°^^Z 
splint  baskets  were  the  kinds  used.    There  is  a  wide  <>'««^f =«  ^,^*7t°X^^^ 
wood  and  woods  suitable  for  veneers.     The  former  '^'^f^.^'^^f^'J'^'^^ 
woods,  easily  rived.    The  sapwood  of  white  oak    baske    "^^'^^J^^^^jJ^^ 
and  hickory  were  among  those  frequently  "^e*;^   After  *e Jntroductlon  o 
rotary   veneer  machines  they  began  to  make  them,    as  they   "e  doing  in 
Penwlvanla,    from  veneer   cut  Into  wide   strips  -^^ J-- ^ ''^"/,,f  ^^^f, 
woods     usually  with   close  compact  cross  grain   without  '""''•'/f '" '  J'^^* 
Taken  the  pLo'   of  the  splint  woods.     For  stave  f^f  ^s  a  great  d^    o,_the 
veneer  is  cut  into  staves  varying  in  length  from  12  '"«^*',f„"  '"ft^;./..' 
bottom  is  of  solid  edged  lumber,  to  which  the  narrow  ends  of  '•>«»«'«'"* 
bottom  is  01  soiiQ  euBB                                                                  strength  Is  given 
tnpkpd     The  staves  are  held  in  place  at  me  luy  ouu  »  

vania  manufacturers  are  beech,  soft  maple,  elm,  ash,  birch,  and  black  gum. 
O  Lrcommoditles  made  by  this  industry  include  packages  used  In  mar- 
kednrfruirand  vegetables  such  as  tills,  hoppers,  vendors'  trays  and  the 
f.li  Tht  industry  In  Pennsylvania  used  a  comparatively  small  amount 
rwoolrmpar  witL\he  amounts  used  In  ^^e.-are^  Maryland.  V^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  North  Carolina.     The  number  °J^  «™--\tt^,^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^is'linro^rfurrinra  fe^rUstry  Instead  of  inclu-"- "  w.^^ 
h    materia,  going  into  boxes  and  crates,  as  has  l"-"  *^;<^-«^  ^^^J^^^^^^^ 
of  other  state  reports  where  the  veneer  package  Industry  Is  relatively  un 

important. 
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Table  74. — Wood  for  Baskets  and  Veneer  Packages,  year  ending  June,  1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


%4 

b 

Quantity. 

1 

O 
ee 

* 

<M 

U 

£ 

« 

o 

6 

4>l 

10 

VI 

i 

d 

s 

CI 

g5 

** 

9i  .  . 

« 

s 

c 

I* 

o 

h 

Oi 

< 

H 

Grown  In 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


a 

.a 

% 

fa 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


a 

fa 


Beech,     

Sugar  maple,    , 

White     pine,      

BasHwood , 

Red   and   silver   maple, 

Red  oak.    , 

White   elm,    , 

Chestnut 

Birch,     , 

Ash,     

Black    gum 

Total 


1,079,000 
549,000 
230,000 
220,000 
145,000 

125,000 

115,000 

100.000 

70. 0«) 

30.000 

20,000 

2,683,000 


40.22 

$18  62 

20.46 

18  15 

8.57 

21  OO 

8.20 

20  18 

5.40 

20  00 

4.66 

23  00 

4.29 

21  87 

3.73 

19  OO 

2.61 

22  43 

1.12 

21  00 

.74 

22  00 

100.00 

$19  44 

$20,093 
9,963 
4,830 
4,440 
2,900 

2,875 
2,515 
1,900 
1,570 


440 


$52,156 


949,000 
549,000 
230.000 
220;0W> 


126.000 

115,000 

100,000 

70,000 

30,000 

20,000 


2.406,000 


130,000 
145i666 


STT&.OOO 


'  FRAMES  AND  MOULDINGS. 

Woods  used  in  Pennsylvania  for  picture  frame  mouldings — plain,  enameled, 
embossed,  and  carved, — electric  wire  moulding,  and  frames  for  school  slates 
and  blackboards,  are  listed  in  Table  75.  This  industry  excludes  all  mould- 
ings employed  in  the  interior  finish  of  houses  except  those  which  are  put 
in  place  by  the  paper  hangers  for  drop  ceiling  work  and  for  picture  hanging. 
Furniture,  casket,  and  fixture  moulding  are  grouped  with  the  material 
respectively  for  the  industries  making  these  commodities. 

Twenty-one  woods  are  called  on  for  the  manufacture  of  the  commodities 
mentioned  above  and  scarcely  one-fourth  of  the  total  quantity  was  cut  from 
trees  that  grow  within  the  State.  Basswood  is  the  principal  material  used, 
exceeding  three  times  the  total  of  all  others.  It  went  principally  for  fancy 
finish  such  as  gilt,  enamel,  and  embossed  mouldings.  Basswood  not  only 
holds  paint  well  but  keeps  its  shape  and  is  easy  to  work  and  to  cut,  nail, 
and  fit  to  place.  Yellow  poplar  met  part  of  the  demand  but  was  consumed 
in  relatively  small  quantities.  Frames  displaying  the  figure  of  the  wck)d 
are  usually  the  highest  priced  moulding.  Mahogany,  white  oak,  black  wal- 
nut, ash,  and  chestnut  are  called  on  by  the  Pennsylvania  manufacturers 
for  these  lines  of  work  if  they  are  finished  in  oil  or  wax  to  bring  out  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  wood  or  else  are  darkened  by  stains  or  ammonia 
fumes  for  mission  effects.  Red  gum  is  an  important  wood  in  this  Industry. 
It  stood  third  in  a  similar  table  in  Illinois,  second  in  Michigan,  and  fourth 
in  New  York.  It  answers  with  sweet  birch  for  the  imitation  of  expensive 
woods. 

Considerably  over  half  a  million  feet  of  lumber  each  year  is  demanded  In 
Pennsylvania  for  mouldings  to  conceal  and  protect  electric  wiring  on  walls 
and  ceilings.  Shortleaf  pine  and  red  oak  were  used  in  small  quantities,  but 
basswood  met  practically  all  the  demand.  Slate  frames,  except  those  covered 
with  cloth,  were  entirely  of  beech.  Basswood  answered  for  the  felt-bound 
ones  and  to^'-th^r  with  spruce  supplied  the  material  for  blackboard  frames^ 
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table  75 


,— Wood  for   Frames  and   Mouldings,   year   ending   June,    1912. 


Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


a 


fa 


Beech,      

Bass  wood 

White  oak,    ... 

Spruce,    

Chestnut,     .... 

Yellow  poplar, 

Red  gum,    

Sugar  maple,  . 
Mahogany,  ... 
Red  oak,    

Black  walnut. 

Ash 

Birch 

Shortleaf  pine. 

Total,     . . 


1,200,000 
902,000  I 
107.000 
100,000  j 
93,000  ] 

87,000 
50,000 
20,000 
15.000 
12,000 

10,500 

10,000 

7,500 

5,000 

2,619,000 


45.82 
34.44 
4.019 
3.82, 
3.55  I 

3.32  : 

1.91 

.76 

.57 

.46 

.40 
.38 
.29 
.19 

100.00 


$ao  08 

23  09 
55  46 
30  00 
22  41 

38  51 
30  00 
22  50 
120  00 
44  00 

80  67 
35  00 
75  00 
30  00 

125  00 


$24,100 
20,825  ! 
5.934  I 
3,000 

2,064 

3,350  1 
1,500 

450 
1,800 

528 

847 
350 
562 
150 

$6i>,480 


600,000 

352,000 

27,000 


25,000 

aoiooo 
"2!666 

4,500 
10,000 


600.000 
560,000 

80,000 
100,000 

68.000 

87,000 
50,000 


1,040,500 


15.000 
10,000 

6,000 

'7I566 
6,000 


1,578,500 


REFRIGERATORS  AND  KITCHEN  CABINETS. 
Table  76  lists  the  woods  used  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  n>«""'^«t"'"%f  '^^ 
frigerlrs  "Vtchen  cabinets,  and  cupboards.  The  co-W"^t.on  cablne  s  and 
cupra^ds  have  become  almost  Indispensable  to  ';o"-^«?P-«^f^  '^f^^l 
nrovlde  a  convenient  place  for  all  the  accessories  to  cooking  that  are  neces 
Tyl  beTeP  a  hand.  In  late  years  they  have  become  POP"'^";  J*  a^ 
ori'es  making'them  specialize  in  this  line.    Because  t^^^«- -J^^^;;:;  J^^ 

rthe -t=  7V^:'z^'^^£^  ^^ 

:Crtment  partitions,  drawer  sides  and  bottoms    etc     are  made  ot  y  Uo, 
ro^dToMowTa^rraJand^ir^spral^  or  Mnd  was  de- 

B^:  a— tl-  T^r^'^^"^^^  — 

Shortleaf  Dine    spruce,  and  white  oak  were  reported  for  framing. 
Refrigerators  run  from  what  are  practically  small  ice  boxes    0  large  sec- 
Refrigerators  run  butchers  and  others  doing  business 

r  soJ:  sUtesTused  for  this  purpose  and  in  others  white  and  yel^w  pine 
u  uRPd  The  siding  or  outer  case  is  usually  hardwood. -white  oak.  white 
is  used.     The  siamg  ^^^   selected   as  being 

,sh.    7\«^f '^^^^^^^'^^^^^^t^n?^  exterior  properly  finished  gives 

not  only  best  for  the  ^^'"^/^^^^^^^^^  ^  furniture.  The  case  is  not  attached 
the  chest  the  appearance  of  an  article  01  lurmtuic,     xn 
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to  the  lining,  since  between  the  lining  and  the  case  there  is  provided  an  in- 
sulation space,  which  in  some  refrigerators  is  filled  with  materials  like 
sawdust,  cork,  and  charcoal,  and  in  other  refrigerators  the  space  is  left 
unfilled,  the  dead  air  being  regarded  the  most  effective  insulation.  Lum- 
ber for  refrigerators  must  be  well  dried  as  otherwise  the  extreme  variations 
of  temperature  are  apt  to  cause  it  to  buckle  and  check.  The  large  refrigera- 
tors or  cooling  rooms  are  built  to  order  in  the  place  in  which  they  are 
used.  Though  hardwoods  are  called  on  for  the  exterior  or  case  work  of  the 
higher  priced  work,  softwoods  answer  to  a  considerable  extent  both  for  the 
linings  and  cases.  The  materials  for  both  of  these  parts  are  usually  rather 
thick  and  are  preferred  to  guard  more  effectively  against  the  penetration 
of  heat.  It  is  possible,  so  the  Pennsylvania  manufacturers  claim,  to  secure 
a  temperature  of  38  degrees  from  ice  alone  in  these  large  refrigerators. 

Table  76. — Wood  for  Refrigerators  and  Kitchen  Cabinets,  year  ending  June, 

1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Quantity. 


S 


Yellow  poplar,   , 

Shortleaf    pine,     

White   oak,    , 

Spruce,    

Cottonwood.     I 

Red  oak,    

Sugar    maple,     ; 

Birch 

Beech ,    

Hemlock 

Ash 

Basswood,    •  • 

Chestnut,    

Cherry  (black),    

Red  gum,    

White  pine 

Total 


566,200 

22.93! 

4.53,750 

18.42  : 

448.450 

18.30 

413,800 

16.79  1 

150,000 

6.09  ' 

117,460; 

4.T7 

80.750 

3.28 

65.000 

2.64  1 

55.000 

2.23' 

37,100 

1.50  1 

A        * 

0,5 

>    M 


$28  27 

27  07 
30  44 
37  39 
32  00 

41  91 

28  71 
25  15 
17  36 
22  13 


32,000 

21,600 

11,800 

7,500 

2,900 

1.30 

.88 
.48 
.30 
.12 

38  19 
31  11 
28  06' 
62  50 
50  00 

500 

.02 

28  00 

2,463,80C 

100.00 

$30  73 

u 

O 


Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


o 


116.009  ' 

12,284 

13,649 

15,474 

4,800 

4,922 

2,318 

1.635 

955 

821 

1,222 
672 
331 
M» 
146 

14 


$75,720 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


363,000 


250,000 
190,000 


80.750 
30,000 
30,000 
33,100 

4,000 

1,600 

11.800 

7,500 


600 


a 


203,200 
453.750 
198.450 
223,800 
150,000 

117,450 


85,000 

25,000 

4,000 

28,000 
20,000 


2,900 


1,002,250    1,461,550 


EXCELSIOR. 
Formerly  excelsior  was  called  wood  fiber  but  later  it  received  its  present 
name  given  it  by  an  upholstery  firm  in  its  advertisement.  In  1860  this 
commodity  was  first  placed  on  the  market  by  a  Maine  manufacturer,  but 
it  was  not  called  on  to  meet  much  of  a  demand  for  a  decade;  then  with 
the  improved  machinery  invented  by  Europeans  the  manufacture  of  excelsior 
was  greatly  facilitated.  Since  that  time  it  has  become  a  staple  product. 
According  to  a  recent  report  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  it  was  ascertained  that  85,000,000  feet  of  forest  material  is  yearly 
demanded  for  its  manufacture.  Pennsylvania  is  not  so  important  an  excelsior 
state  as  either  Virginia  or  New  York,  the  former  being  second  and  the 
latter  third  Pennsylvania  is  the  tenth,  consuming  each  year  over  one  and 
a  half  million  feet  of  wood  all  cut  within  the  State.     In  the  New  England 
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and  Lake  states,   aspen  or  popple,  basswood  and  willow  "«"««*=   '"7,';; 
elnia  and  North  Carolina,  scrub  and  loblolly  pine,  yellow  poplar,  and  white 
nine  meet  the  demand.     In  the  Mississippi  Valley  states  excelsior  makers 
rZrt  the  use  of  Cottonwood,   yellow  poplar  and  yellow  pine    and  In  the 
Pacmc  coast  states  black  cottonwood  alone  furnishes  all  of  the  de-"^»«l    .f°^ 
The  United  States,  In  quantity,  aspen  Is  the  favorite  excelsior  wood,  yello^ 
^me  nexf    Pennsylvania  manufacturers  prefer  basswood  and  yellow  poplar 
next     These  woods  with  aspen  make  the  best  grades  of  excelsior     The  con 
sumption  of  yellow  poplar  in  this  line  of  manufacture  Is  greater   n  Pennsy 
vanla  than  in  any  other  state,   though  It  Is  used  in  eight  others      Butter- 
I^faDnelrs  °n  only  one  other  state,   New  Jersey,   and,   next  to  Michigan, 
be  ch   finds   US  greatest   demand   in   Pennsylvania   for   excelsior.     Ches  nut 
!xceUior  is  solely  a  product  of  Pennsylvania  and  until  th  s  mve^tUatlon 
the  mes    service  had  received  no  record  of  the  use  of  this  wood  for  this 
purposi     Excelsior  wood  should  be  straight  grained,   soft     dense,   light  in 
we  ght  and  color,  moderately  non-brittle,  stiff  when  dry,  and  odorless. 

The  raw  mater  al  used  for  making  excelsior  comes  in  the  form  of  bolts  and 
snUt  biults  usually  in  lengths  the  multiples  of  18  inches.  The  wood  Is 
holuX  seasoned  before  manufacturing  but  if  -f  »"f /"^  Tfv  Th*; 
comes  brittle  and  often  is  injured  by  certain  forms  of  Incipient  decay.  The 
bZTs  are  set  in  the  excelsior  machines  and  without  further  handling  are 
shaved  into  the  finished  product.  The  output  of  an  eight  block  machine 
vaHes  from  6  000  to  10,000  pounds  per  day  according  to  the  fineness  of 
Z  produc"  From  the  cutting  machines  the  excelsior  is  taken  to  the  bal- 
ing room  where  presses,   similar  in  operation  to  hay  balers,   put  It  Into 

""ThTfirlt  uTof  excelsior  was  for  packing  wares  liable  to  injury  In  trans- 
r.„rfrtion  but  later  it  proved  valuable  for  filling  cheap  mattresses  and  up- 
ho  te  ed'furnltu  In  France  not  only  does  excelsior  answer  for  this  pur- 
no  e  but  hghly  improved  machinery  has  made  it  possible  to  "'"nufart'ire 
rnr:,duct  of  such  fine  grade  as  to  be  a  fit  substitute  for  the  absorbent  lint 
L^in  hospital  or  flUratlon  purposes,  and  for  weaving  into  floor  coverings. 
Vartus  gldes  of  excelsior  are  frequently  dyed  without  losing  their  e.asticUy. 
They  serve  as  an  ornamental  packing  material,  and  for  color  schemes  In  dis- 
play^ goods  m  Show  cases,  but  none  was  reported  In  Pennsylvania.  Table 
77  gives  the  available  statistics. 

Table  77— Wood  for  Excelsior,   year  ending  June,   1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


VI 

U 

Quantity.           | 

g 

o 

g 

« 

. 

Vi 

U 

£ 

a 

a 

O 

4>> 

, 

a 

*- 

8t 

*i 

S 

*i 

«s 

$ 

a 

too 

^ 

A 

U  VI 

^i^ 

*» 

*-M 

•4-* 

&4 

^* 

o 

Grown  in 

Pennsyl- 

vaola. 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


a 

V 

Sci 


a 

% 


Basswood,     

Yellow  poplar,    . 

Beech 

White  pine 

Butternut,     

Aspen   (popple), 
CheBtnut 

Total 


749,000 

44.53  ' 

688.000 

^^■^\ 

116,500 

6.93! 

63,500 

3.78  1 

30,000 

1.78 

80,000 

1.78 

5,000 

.30 

1,682,000 

100.00 

$18  77  I 
15  00  1 
15  00 
15  00, 
15  00 

15  00 
14  00  1 

$14  as  I 


$10,815 

10,030 

1,748 

963 

450 

460 
70 


$24,016 


749,000 

688,000 

116,600 

63,500 

30,000 

30.000 
6,000 


1,682,000 
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PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT. 

Under  this  industry  are  listed  the  woods  used  for  making  apparatus  or 
wooden  parts  thereof  that  contribute  equipment  for  public  parks  and  play- 
grounds. Swings,  merry-go-rounds,  coasting  boards,  ferris  wheels,  croquet 
sets,  see-saws,  shoot-the-chutes ,  etc.,  are  examples  of  the  principal  ones. 
Swings,  however,  were  the  only  commodities  manufactured  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  total  of  the  following  table,  1,507,300  feet,  represents  the  amount  of 
material  that  is  required  each  year  for  their  manufacture.  Not  all  of  this 
material  went  into  playground  swings  since  swings  of  every  description  are 
included  and  some  required  more  lumber  for  making  than  others.  Accord- 
ing to  quantity  consumed,  lawn  and  porch  swings  are  the  most  important. 
The  latter  answer  not  only  for  amusement  but  are  also  useful  as  furniture, — 
a  suspended  settee  for  porch  Appointments.  Of  late  this  commodity  has 
grown  rapidly  in  favor. 

Nine  woods  are  listed  in  Table  78,  and  those  species  best  suited  for  swing 
material,  i.  e.,  those  possessing  the  necessary  inherent  qualities  of  strength, 
hardness,  and  durability  when  exposed  are  the  ones  included.  The  oaks, 
beech,  and  ashes  in  the  order  named,  were  the  most  prominent  hardwoods. 
The  chief  conifers  used  were  longleaf,  shortleaf,  and  loblolly  pine,  the  last 
named  being  used  in  the  largest  quantities.  The  pines  answered  mostly  for 
lawn  swings  and  principally  for  the  staffs  and  the  frame  work  or  super- 
structure. 


Table  78.— Wood  for  Playground  Equipment,   year  ending  June,   1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


■IJ 

V4 

Quantity. 

V 

a 

4.^ 

»      . 

Sb 

a 

■w 

*5 

a 

U)U 

A 

0) 

g5 

0) 

0 

^ 

1.1 
o 


X) 

d 


o 


Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


a 

4-> 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


li 


Red    oak,     

Loblolly     pine, 
Shortleaf    pine. 
White  oak,    .... 
Beech 

Ash 

Yellow   poplar, 
Sugar   maple,    . 
Longleaf    pine, 

Total,     . . . 


456.300 

400,000 
240,000 
151,000 
130,000 

75,000 

25,000 

23,000 

7,000 


1,507.300 


1 

I       30.27 

$32  23 

1        26.54 

20  00 

15.92 

2f7  00 

10.02 

37  95 

8.63 

2d  46 

4.98 

33  00 

1.66 

36  00 

1.53 

26  96 

.46 

52  00 

100.00 

$28  60 

$14,707 
8,000 
6,480 
5,730 
3,830 

2,475 
900 
620 
864 

216,300 


gsjsoo 

130,000 

37,500 

12,500 

8,000 

240,000 

400,000 

240,000 

62,600 

37,500 

12,500 

20,000 

7,000 

$43,106 

497,800 

1.009,500 

PRINTING  MATERIAL. 
Electrotype  backing,  woodcut  engravings,  and  wood  type  are  the  only 
products  listed  under  this  head.  Four  woods  were  demanded  for  their 
making  Cherry  heads  the  list  as  to  quantity  and  went  entirely  into  elec- 
rotype  mountings,  which  is  probably  the  most  exacting  use  it  has.  Because 
it  is  less  liable  to  warp  than  any  other  American  woods  that  possess  the 
other  requisite  qualities  for  this  use  is  the  reason  the  electrotypers  demand 
cherry  exclusively.  Its  strength  and  density,  its  resistence  to  splitting, 
and  Its  property  to  work  smoothly  are  other  important  qualities  which  com- 
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mend  it  Electrotype  backing  is  not  made,  as  formerly,  entirely  from  solid 
"mtr  Glue  is  to  a  large  extent  called  on  to  put  together  narrow  strtps 
or  tliin  layers  for  built-up  mountings  that  are  beginning  to  be  used  ex 
tensively.  The  growing  scarcity  of  cherry,  together  with  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing demand  for  this  line  of  work  requires  the  electrotypers  to  pay  a 
price  over  twice  as  great  as  that  asked  five  years  ago. 

For  wood  engravings,  boxwood  from  Turkey  and  Russia  was  the  only 
wood  reported  and  in  other  states  as  well  it  met  --*  »'  f«.  ~^^ 
especially  for  high  grade  work.  It  is  the  -"OBt  expensive  wood  that  is  listed 
in  any  industry     The  price.  n.300  per  thousand  feet,  is  little,  if  any,  above 

the  usual  cost  of  this  wood  for  engravings  and  it  is  usually  sold  in  terms 
f  cubic  tachCtur  cents  being  the  average  reported  in  Philadelphia     Owing 

to  the  high  cost  of  this  wood,   engravers  employ  domestic  substitutes  to  a 

large  extent,   but  they  are  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  work.     Sugar  maple, 

aiiDle     and  pearwood  are  the  kinds  most  used. 
Metal   has   almost    entirely   replaced   wood    for   printer's   type.     Wood    is 

still  called  for  to  a  limited  extent,  chiefly  for  manufacturing  large  size  type 

such  as  is  used  for   printing  billboard  advertisements.     Formerly  boxwood 
rnished  the  material,  but  its  high  cost  now  stands  in  the  way  and  sugar 

r^Iple    which  was  the  only  wood  reported  in  Pennsylvania,   now  furnishes 

most  of  the  supply. 


Table  79.— Wood  for  Printing  Material,  year  ending  June,   1912. 


Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


S 


Cherry     (black) ^''^%]m 

iS'^ndsifver-inapie;:::::::::::       25.000 

Mahogany 

Redwood 


yellow  poplar, 

Beech,     

Applewood, 
Sugar    maple, 
Hickory,   


Boxwood    (Turkish). 


23,500 
20,000 


Total, 


5,000 
2,000 
1.000 

500 
500 

36 


91.56 

$29  14 

2.36 

50  00 

1.96 

3160 

!          1.84 

85  96 

1.57 

63  00 

.39 

18  00' 

.16 

3OOO1 

.08 

50  00 

.04 

80  00 

.04 

50  00 

« 

1 

576  92 

1,274.326        100.00        131  27 


$34,003 

1.500 

790 

2,020 

1,260 

90 

SO 
50 
40 
25 

15 

$39,853 


634,000 
10,000 

20,000 


2,000 

1.000 

500 

6or 


532,800 

20,000 

5,000 

23,500 

20.000 

5,000 


66S,000 


M 


606,326 


♦IvesB  than  1-100  of  1  per  cent. 

LADDERS. 
Nine  manufacturers  reported  the  making  of  ladders,  including  step  lad- 
dertrrvemg  store  ladders,  firemen's  ladders,  and  extension  ladders  used 
by  painters  a/d  other  mechanics.  In  other  state  reports  ladders  have  been 
Issued  under  woodenware  but  owing  to  the  number  of  concerns  in  Penn- 
sZnfa  specializing  in  making  them  and  because  of  the  large  quanUty  o 
wood  which  they  annually  consume,  their  presentation  under  a  separate 
heading  is  justified. 
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Loblolly  pine  and  basswood  supplied  the  largest  part  of  the  demand  and 
v^'ere  called  on  mostly  for  step  ladders  because  being  strong  and  at  the  same 
time  light  in  weight  they  are  well  adapted  for  this  line  of  use.  Beech  was 
used  extensively  for  steps  because  of  its  strength,  and  in  order  not  to  make 
the  ladders  too  heavy,  it  was  used  with  a  lighter  wood  for  styles.  Other 
step  ladder  woods  were  cypress,  longleaf  pine,  and  spruce.  The  staffs,  which 
are  the  hinged  supports,  are  made  of  various  woods  and  usually  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  styles  except  those  of  considerable  length  where  extra 
strength  is  desired.  In  order  not  to  add  too  much  weight  staffs  are  made  of 
strips  of  small  dimension  and  to  meet  the  stress  imposed  are  well  braced  and 
made  from  material  free  from  imperfections.  For  extension  and  firemen's 
ladders  high  grades  are  used.  Spruce  is  most  in  demand  for  the  styles  or 
uprights  Mobile  for  the  ladder  rungs,  hickory,  ash,  beech,  and  maple  were 
employed  in  the  order  mentioned. 

Travelling  ladders  are  so  named  because  they  are  readily  moved  by  the 
occupant  without  descending.  They  are  used  in  stores.  Pulleys,  movable 
on  a  track,  are  attached  at  the  top,  and  in  some  designs  the  bottoms  rest 
on  castors.  Lightness  of  weight  is  not  a  consideration  in  these  as  in  step 
ladders  and  thicker  materials  and  heavier  woods  are  therefore  used.  Long- 
leaf  pine  was  used  mostly  but  sugar  maple,  loblolly,  and  shortleaf  pine 
also  met  a  part  of  the  demand. 

Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  ladder  woods  were  kinds  that  do  not  grow 
plentifully  and  some  not  at  all  in  Pennsylvania.  This  accounts  for  only 
20  per  cent,  of  the  requirements  of  this  industry  being  met  by  the  forests 
of  the  State.  Of  the  kinds  reported  common  to  Pennsylvania,  the  entire 
amounts  consumed  were  home-grown  except  basswood,  nearly  one-half  of 
which  was  brought  in  from  forests  of  other  states. 

Table   80. — Wood  for   Ladders,    year   ending  June,    1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Quantity. 


4) 
1^ 


Loblolly    pine,     . 

Basswood.     

Spruce,      

Cypress     (bald), 
Longleaf  pine,    . 

Sugar  maple,    .. 

Hickory 

Shortleaf  pine,   . 

Beech,      

Ash 

Yellow  poplar.    . 

Total 


400, 000 
275. (KM)  ! 
191,000 
62,500  , 
50,000  I 

50.000  ! 
25,000 
25,000  ] 
22,000 

4,000 
i 

4.000  I 
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fJrown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


36.08 

24.81 

17.23 

5.64 

4.51 

4.51 
2.26 
2.26 
1.98 
.36 

.36 


$20  00 
29  18 
43  40 
54  64 
28  00 

27  OO 
18  OO 
25  00 
18  27 
70  00 

21  00 


18,000 
8,025 
8,290 
3,41.j 
1,400 

1,350 
450 
625 
402 
280 

84 


1,108,500  1      100.00        $29  16 


132,321 


s 

4-1 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


150.000 


50,000 
25.000 

221666 
4,000 


251.000 


a 


400,000 

125,000 

191,000 

62.500 

50.000 


25,000 
4.000 


857.500 
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ELEVATORS. 
Fifteen  manufacturers  reported  using  wood  for  the  manufacture  and  re- 
pair of  freight  and  passenger  elevators,  both  hand  power  and  traction,  lifts, 
dumb  waiters,   etc.,   and  many  of  them  are  important  industries  maintain- 
ing  formidable  establishments.     In  the  production  of  the  finished  commodity 
they  give  Pennsylvania  a  high  standing  among  the  states  but  in  consumption 
of  lumber  they  report  the  use  of  only  a  little  over  a  million  feet,  annually, 
making  this  industry  35th  in  the  list  or  17th  from  the  last.    Not  many  years 
ago  lumber  was  the  most  essential  material  the  elevator  manufacturers  used 
but  generally  steel  construction  began  to  take  the  place  of  wood  and  proved 
to  be  such  a  practical  and  desirable  substitute  that  now  for  power  elevators, 
especially  passenger,    wood  is  employed  only  incidentally  for  a  few  minor 
parts      The  sight  of  the  old  time  wooden  passenger   elevator  car  today  Is 
an  exception    but  on  the  other  hand  many  small  freight  elevators  and  dumb 
waiters  are  made  entirely  of  wood,  the  initial  cost  being  much  lower  than 
steel     Some  are  made  that  are  part  steel  and  part  wood.     The  rough  lumber 
demanded  for   elevator   construction   is   shown   in   Table   81.     Eleven   kinds 
were  reported  and  their  principal  uses  are  as  follows: 


Car   Platforms. 
Sugar  maple. 


Guide  Posts. 
White  pine. 
Longleaf  pine. 
Norway  pine. 

Guide   Strips. 
Sugar  maple. 
White  ash. 

Upper  Frames. 
Sugar  maple. 
Longleaf  pine. 
White  ash. 

Enclosures. 

Longleaf  pine. 
White  pine. 
Loblolly  pine. 

Gates. 

White  oak. 
Loblolly  pine. 

Car   Platforms. 
Sugar  maple. 
Cypress. 
Longleaf  pine. 


Car  Frames. 
Spruce. 
Cork  elm. 
Longleaf  pine. 
Sugar  maple. 


PASSENGER   ELEVATORS. 

Overhead  Machine  Platform. 
Sugar   maple. 

FREIGHT  ELEVATORS. 

Panel  Sides. 

Longleaf  pine. 
Loblolly  pine. 
White  oak. 
Sugar  maple. 

Overhead  Beams. 

Sugar   maple. 
Longleaf  pine. 
Loblolly  pine. 
White  ash. 

Car  Beams. 

Sugar  maple. 
White  elm. 
White  oak. 
Norway  pine. 

Weight  jams. 

Longleaf  pine. 
Sugar  maple. 
White  elm. 

Footing   Pieces. 
Longleaf  pine. 
Norway  pine. 
Sugar  maple. 
Cork   elm. 

DUMB   Vi'AITERS. 


Shaft   Lining. 
White  oak. 
Hemlock. 
Chestnut. 
Loblolly  pine. 
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Car  Finish. 

Yellow  poplar. 
Loblolly  pine. 
White  pine. 

Guide  Posts. 

Yellow  poplar. 
White  pine. 

Guide  Strips. 

White  ash. 
Sugar  maple. 


Weight  Jama. 
Yellow  poplar. 
White  pine. 
Cork  elm. 

Weight  Boxing. 
Loblolly  pine. 
Yellow   poplar. 
White  pine. 


This  industry  does  not  depend  on  the  forests  of  the  State  to  any  great 
extent  as  a  source  of  raw  material.  Less  than  one-quarter  of  the  total  was 
giown  in  Pennsylvania  because  the  lumber  chiefly  used  in  elevator  con- 
struction is  of  kinds  that  are  rarely,  if  at  all,  cut  in  Pennsylvania.  Long- 
leaf,  Norway  or  red,  loblolly,  and  shortleaf  pine,  and  cypress  together 
constitute  over  52  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Sugar  maple  and  ash  were  the  prin- 
cipal home-grown  woods  demanded  and  from  the  average  prices  recorded  the 
upper  grades  were  principally  purchased.     The  available  statistics  are: 


Table  81. — Wood  for  Elevators,   year  ending  June,    1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 
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<M 

Quantity. 
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3)      . 
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T.ongleaf    pine. 
Sugar    maple,     , 
Norway  pine,    .. 
Loblolly   pine, 
Ash,     

Yellow   poplar, 
White    pine,     ... 
White   oak,    .... 
Shortleaf    pine, 
Cork    elm 

White    elm,     ... 
Cypress    (bald), 

Spruce 

Chestnut,     

Hemlock,     

Total 


269,900 

141, 1*00 

100,000 

96,500 

93,000 

82,600 
62,200 
53,200 
."^O.OOO 
20,500 

12,000 

10,000 

10,000 

4.000 

3,800 


l,008,90e 


26.75 

$36  73 

14.00 

49  74 

9.91 

28  00 

9.56 

32  31 

9.22 

71  17 

8.19 

41  88 

6.16 

40  45 

5.27 

48  03 

4.96 

22  00 

2.03 

65  00 

1.19 

65  00 

.99 

55  OO 

.99 

30  00 

.40 

70  OO 

.38 

30  00 

100.00 

142  08 

a 


OR 

8 


o 
H 


Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


S 

I 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


S 

I 


$9,913 
7,023 
2,800 
3,118 
6,619 

3,459 
2,516 
2,555 
1,100 
1,332 

780 
550 
300 
280 
114 


142,459 


81,200 


43,600 

30,600 
32.200 
23,200 


20,500 


10,000 
"3,m 


245,100 


269,900 
60,000 

100,000 
96,500 
49,400 

52,000 
30,000 
30,000 
50.000 


12.000 
10,000 


4,000 


763,800 


CANES  AND  WHIPS. 
The  variety  of  woods  used  for  canes,  umbrella  and  parasol  handles  ex- 
ceeds that  reported  by  any  other  industry  in  Pennsylvania.  Table  82  in- 
cludes 72  species  of  wood.  Because  the  raw  material  for  these  commodities 
is  most  usually  purchased  in  billet,  pole  or  twig  form,  and  very  frequently 
by  the  piece,  it  was  impractical  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  material  re- 
ported to  board  feet  except  in  a  few  cases  when  certain  woods  were  used  In 
comparatively  large  quantities.  The  total  of  Table  82  does  not,  therefore, 
represent  the  entire  amount  of  wood  that  is  used  for  manufacturing  these 
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products  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  order  that  the  remarkable  number  of  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  wood. -many  of  which  have  not  been  reported  i^  any  other 
st.te  report,-may  be  presented,  they  have  been  listed  in  the  table  without 
accompanying  statistics.  Most  of  them  are  high  priced  and  a  majority  are 
foreign  woods.  As  many  as  were  readily  available  will  be  found  included  in 
the  preceding  illustration.  A  large  per  cent,  of  all  the  sugar  maple  and  soft 
maple  shown  in  the  table  went  for  dowels  or  shanks  of  umbrellas  and  para- 
cols  while  the  entire  amount  of  beech  answered  for  whip  stocks  and 
handles.  Reed  cut  in  large  quantities  from  rattan  shipped  from  the  Orient 
was  also  used  for  whips  but  it  was  reported  in  pounds  and  could  not  be 
reduced  to  feet  to  be  included  in  the  table. 

Table  82 -Wood  for  Whips,  Canes,  and  Umbrella  Sticks,  year  ending  June, 

1912. 
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Grown  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


o 
H 


Grown  Oat 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


a 
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a 
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Beech 

Sugar  maple 

Kbony •••■ 

Ked   and  silver   maple, 

Congo,     


Hickory, 
I^oxwood, 
Red  gum, 
Basswood, 
Weichsal 


roots, 


Total, 


266,500 
241,100 
124,150 
107,000  i 
60,000 

26,000 
25,600 
20.000 
12,500 
30 


30.18 
27.31 
14.06 
12.12 
6.80 

2.94 
2.90 
2.27 
1.42 

* 


882,880        100.00 


$21  91  I 
17  57  ! 

187  94 
26  45 

133  00 

55  85 

362  28 

.50  00 

32  48 

540  00 

$63  90 


$5,838 
4,237 

23,333 
2,830 
8,000 

1,452 

9,300 

1,000 

406 

16 


252,000 
241,100 


14,500 


$56,41? 


2,000 


5,000 


500,100 


124,150 

105,000 

60,000 

26,000 

25,600 

20.000 

7,500 

30 


382,780 


•Less  than  1-100  of  1  per  cent. 

Woods  for  canes  and  parasol  and 

Apple. 

Apricot. 

Arbor  vitae. 

Bamboo. 

Birch. 

Black  ash. 

Black  gum. 

Black  walnut. 

Butternut. 

Cherry. 

Chestnut. 

Chestnut  oak. 

Circassian  walnut. 

Corra. 

Crab  apple. 

Cucumber. 

Dogwood. 

Elm. 

English  oak. 

F'^pnch  oak. 

Furze. 

Hazelnut. 


umbrella  handles  purchased  by  the  piece: 

Haw  (black  thorn). 

Holly. 

Hop    tree    (hopwood). 

Hornbeam   (ironwood). 

Huckleberry  tree. 

Lancewood. 

Lnurel. 

Lilac. 

Mpdagascar. 

Mahogany. 

Malacca  (rattan). 

Morello  cherry  (sweet  cherry). 

Orange  wood. 

Osanje  orange. 

Paper  birch    (gray  birch). 

Partridge. 

Peach  tree. 

Pear  tree. 

Persimmon. 

Plum. 

Poison   Sumach. 

Quince. 
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Red  cedar   (juniper). 

Red  oak  (Jersey  oak). 

Rice  root. 

Sassafras. 

Savin  (red  cedar). 

Scotch  thistle. 

Siberian  crab. 

Slippery  elm. 

Striped  maple   (swamp  dogwood). 


Sweet  (cherry)  birch. 

Sycamore. 

Whangee. 

White  ash. 

White  oak. 

White  thorn. 

Willow. 

Yellow  birch. 

Yellow  poplar  (hickory  poplar), 


PLUMBERS'  WOODWORK. 
In   connection   with  bathroom  and   toilet  furnishings  and   other  forms   of 
plumbing  installation  there  are  certain   useful   commodities  made  of  wood 
which   have  been  grouped   under   this   heading  and   the   materials   used   for 
making  them  presented  in  Table  83.     Drainboards,  which  serve  as  dish  wash- 
ing tables,  connected  with  the  sink,  call  for  a  large  quantity  of  wood  which, 
on  account  of  holding  its  shape,   ash  alone  supplied.     Usually  these  boards 
are  grooved  to  facilitate  drainage.     Sweet  birch,  finished  with  a  high  polish, 
was  mainly  used  for  bath  stools,   some  in  imitation  of  mahogany  but  most 
of  them  painted  or  enameled  white,   the  birc"h  being  specially  adaptable  to 
both   kinds   of   finish.     Water   closet   seats,    lids,   and   tanks,    are   the   other 
commodities  of  this  industry  in  Pennsylvania  and  like  the  wood  for  fixtures 
and  furniture,   high  grade  material  with  considerable  figure  and  susceptible 
of  taking  a  polish  is  largely  demanded.     Yellow  poplar  is  an  exception  as  it 
answers  in  large  amounts  only  for  white  enameled  finish  and  is  desired  be- 
cause it  holds  its  shape,  takes  paint  readily,  and  is  moderately  strong.    Birch 
is  probably  equally  suitable  except  that  it  is  more  liable  to  warp,   but  this 
is  overcome  in  the  superior  advantages  it  offers  in  being  stronger  and  af- 
fording a  higher  polish.     White  and  red  oak,    including  considerable  quar- 
tered stock,  cherry,  mahogany,  ash,  and  sweet  birch  used  for  exterior  work 
are  the  woods  selected  for  figure  and  are  finished  natural  with  wax  or  var- 
nish    Chestnut  in  some  states  was  reported  among  these  woods  but  in  Penn- 
sylvania where  it  is  extensively  cut,   the  manufacturers  of  plumbing  wood- 
work made  no  mention  of  it.     This  industry  does  not  depend  largely  upon 
the  forests  of  the  State  as  the  manufacturers  report  only  15  per  cent,  of  all 
the  wood  they  used  as  State-grown. 

Table  83.— Wood  for  Plumbers'  Woodwork,  year  ending  June,   1912. 
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Table  83 — Concluded. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Quantity. 
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Shortleaf  pine, 

Maliogany 

Clierry  (black), 
White  plm>,  ... 
Sugar  maplo,    .. 

Black    walnut, 

Total,     ... 


12,250 

6.000 

4,400 

2,500 

300 

300 


£84,250 


2.10 

28  00 

1.03 

155  00 

.75 

94  55 

.43 

36  00 

.05 

30  00 

.05 

35  00 

100.00 

$39,43 

343 

930 

416 

90 
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$23,035 


400 


300 


145,700 


12,250 

6.000 

4.000 

2,500 

800 


438.650 


INSULATOR  PINS  AND  BRACKETS. 
Durability  and  strength  are  the  requisite  qualities  of  Insulator  pin  ma- 
terial, and  locust  is  the  wood  principally  used  in  their  manufacture.  In  the 
country  at  large,  its  use  for  this  purpose  exceeds  seven  times  the  amount 
of  all  other  woods  combined  and  in  Pennsylvania  over  425,000  feet  are  used 
each  year.  White  oak,  red  oak,  elm,  and  osage  orange  are  other  woods 
used  for  pins  in  various  states,  but,  unlike  locust,  where  these  are  em- 
ployed they  are  ordinarily  dipped  in  paint  or  some  antiseptic  solution,  such 
as  creosote,  in  order  to  increase  their  durability.  In  Pennsylvania  locust 
was  the  only  wood  reported  for  insulator  pins  and  the  other  woods  appearing 
in  the  table  were  used  for  pole  brackets. 

Table  84.— Wood  for  Insulator  Pins  and  Brackets,   year  ending  June,   1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 
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Locupt  (Wack), 
White  oak,  ... 
Red    oak 

Total,     ... 


46:^,500 
60,000 
55,000 


578,500 


80.12 

10.37 

9.51 

$23  90 
13  33 
11  82 

100.00 

$21  65 

$11,076 
800 
650 


$12,526 


463.500 
60,000 
55,000 


578.500 


BUTCHERS'   BLOCKS  AND  SKEWERS. 
The   two   important   woods   for   butchers   blocks   are   sycamore   and    sugar 
maple.     On  account  of  their  desired  qualities,   hardness  and  uncleavability, 
together  with  their  strength  and  tastelessness,   they  are  first  among  the  do- 
mestic woods  for  this  use.     Formerly  butchers'  blocks  were  round,   usually 
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a  cross  section  of  a  large  tree  barked  and  trimmed  symmetrically,  rarying 
in  thickness  from  18  to  30  inches.  It  is  exceedingly  difflc\4t  to  season  pieces 
of  this  size  thoroughly  and  trouble  results  by  blocks  checking,  rendering 
it  difficult  to  keep  them  clean  and  sanitary.  Lately  considerable  improvement 
in  seasoning  processes  has  partly  overcome  the  only  objection  to  sycamore 
blocks.  The  advancement  made  in  the  art  of  gluing  woods,  which  has 
brought  into  prominence  built-up  lumber,  has  entirely  overcome  all  check- 
ing difflcuKies  and  enabled  the  making  of  blocks  lighter  In  weight  but  with 
requisite  strength,  equally  as  serviceable  and  with  a  more  attractive  ap- 
pearance. 

The  built-up  block  is  the  only  kind  of  block  being  made  In  Pennsylvania, 
and  sugar  maple  is  the  wood  used.  The  size  of  the  pieces  that  are  glued  dif- 
fer slightly  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  finished  block  but  most  com- 
monly they  are  3  inches  thick,  4  inches  wide,  and  16  to  18  Inches  long.  It 
is  very  important  that  the  lumber  for  the  blocks  be  thoroughly  seasoned  and 
to  bring  it  to  the  desired  condition  both  air  and  kiln-drying  methods  are 
used.  Before  gluing  the  pieces  together,  they  are  Jointed  by  machinery  in 
order  that  they  fit  perfectly,  leaving  no  apertures  along  edges  for  glue  to 
collect  and  thus  taint  the  meat.  That  they  may  more  readily  adhere  to  the 
glue  the  smooth  flat  surfaces  are  roughened.  This  process  Is  important 
since  the  rough  usage  given  the  meat  block  brings  great  strain  on  the  glued 
joints  which  must  be  as  strong  as  it  is  possible  for  the  best  glue  to  make 
them.  The  flat  glue  joint  is  used  and  to  weld  the  pieces  together  after  being 
heated  and  covered  with  glue,  they  are  subjected  for  12  or  14  hours  to  the 
pressure  of  a  hydraulic  machine.  They  are  then  bored  for  several  Iron  rods 
that  are  added  as  a  reinforcement  for  the  glued  Joints.  The  legs  are  made 
usually  of  the  same  kind  of  wood  as  the  meat  blocks,  namely,  maple,  but 
sometimes  red  oak  is  used. 

Hickory  and  white  pine  are  the  principal  woods  used  for  skewers.  Those 
made  from  the  latter  wood  are  employed  in  kitchens  for  holding  in  shape 
croquettes  and  other  dainties  and  by  confectioners  for  taffy  sticks.  Hickory 
skewers  were  made  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  butchers.  Beech  and  maple 
are  prominent  for  meat  skewers  but  none  were  reported  by  the  manufac- 
turers in  Pennsylvania  where  these  woods  are  common  lumber  trees. 

Table  85.— Wood  for  Butchers'  Blocks  and  Skewers,  year  ending  June,  1912. 
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WEIGHING  APPARATUS. 

This  industry  as  measured  by  the  consumption  of  wood  is  one  of  the  small 
ones  of  this  report.  It  includes  material  for  scale  manufacture  such  as  is 
used  by  railroads,  called  track  scales  and  hay  wagon  scales,  often  used  in 
coal  yards,  besides  platform  and  counter  scales  for  stores,  warehouses,  and 
cabinet  scales  such  as  are  used  for  compounding  medicines,  weighing  gold, 
silver,   and  precious  stones. 

Longleaf  pine  is  the  most  common  wood  for  large  scales  on  acoount  of  its 
durability,  strength,  and  elasticity.  It  goes  principally  into  the  framework 
of  track  and  wagon  scales  and  was  shipped  to  Pennsylvania  from  the  Gulf 
states.  Sugar  maple  is  next  in  quantity  answering  more  for  the  counter 
and  platform  scales  than  any  other  use  because,  being  hard,  tough,  strong, 
and  close  grained  with  a  tendency  to  wear  smooth,  it  is  specially  adapted 
for  this  purpose.  The  handsome  finish  of  mahogany  and  cherry,  together 
with  their  compact  structure,  and  the  property  of  holding  their  shape,  com- 
mend them  for  use  as  material  for  making  the  basal  parts  of  cabinet  scales 
and  for  the  frame  of  the  glass  cases  usually  enclosing  these  scales. 


Table  86.— Wood  for 

Weighing  Apparatus,   year  ending  June, 

1912. 

• 

♦J 

E? 

Grown  iu 

Grown  Out 

Quantity. 

2 

Pennsyl- 

of Penn- 

T-t 

• 
• 

vania. 

sylvania. 

Kind  of  Wood. 

• 

8b 

• 

S 

a 

a 

• 

a 

1 

«• 

u 

1 

1 

1 

fc 

cu 

< 

H 

^ 

£ 

Longleaf   pine, 
Sugar   maple,    .. 
Yellow   poplar, 
Cherry    (black), 
Mahogany,     

Ash,     

Total 


200,000  j 

171,000  ' 

10,000  1 

7,500 

4,000  I 

900  ! 


50.84 

43.47 

2.54 

1.90 

1.02 


130  00 
33  13 
25  00 
27  CO 
90  QO 


.23  i       93  06 


$6,000  , 

5.665  . 

250  , 

202 

360  I 

84  I 


393,400        100.00  I      $31  9;t 


$12,561 


200,000 

21,000  150,000 

10.000  I  

7,500  '  

I  4.000 

900     

39,400  !  354,000 


:  PROFESSIONAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS. 
The  amount  of  lumber  used  by  this  industry  is  relatively  very  small,  but 
the  products  grouped  under  it  are  numerous  and  vary  according  to  the  uses 
they  serve  in  the  several  trades  or  professions  included.  In  the  quantity  of 
wood  used  the  pencil  makers  are  the  most  important  class.  Similar  to  the 
pencil  manufacturers  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  other  states,  they 
report  using  only  one  wood,  red  cedar,  which  is  brought  to  Pennsylvania 
from  the  southern  states.  Tennessee  and  Florida  are  at  present  the  centers 
of  production  of  this  wood.  Other  kinds,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
have  been  considered  as  possible  substitutes  because  of  the  growing  scarcity 
of  red  cedar,  but  the  experiments  indicate  that  only  a  few  species  have  been 
found  fairly  successful  and  these  answer  mostly  for  a  cheap  pencil.  This 
brings  out  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  a  wood  combining  all  the  qualities 
requisite  for  pencil  material  and  how  essential  it  is  that  pencil  woods  pos- 
sesp  qualities  almost  identical  to  red  cedar.  Pencil  makers  procure  their 
raw  material  in  the  form  of  slats  that  are  usually  2^  inches  wide  and  7  inches 
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long,  and  i  inch  thick.  Not  frequently  the  pencil  makers  manufacture 
their  own  slats,  but  there  are  concerns  specializing  in  cedar  products  who 
convert  their  best  material  into  pencil  slats  and  the  remainder  into  lumber 
for  utility  boxes,  furniture  squares,  and  closet  linings.  Formerly  when 
cedar  was  abundant  pencil  slats  were  manufactured  entirely  from  logs,  but 
rapidly  decreasing  supply  of  cedar  timber  has  brought  into  the  market  old 
stumps,  fence  rails,  gate  posts,  barn  and  cabin  logs,  and  material  in  various 
shapes  and  condition,  even  partly  decayed  and  weather  checked  As  can 
be  expected,  therefore,  waste  incident  to  the  sawing  of  pencil  slats  is  large 
and  has  been  estimated  to  be  about  four-fifths  of  the  original  amount  pur- 
chased. A  pencil  slat  makes  six  half-pencils.  The  same  operation  that  grooves 
them  to  accommodate  the  lead  also  gives  them  their  final  form  and  the 
corresponding  halves  are  identically  made  from  another  slat  and  glued  to- 

cether  j 

Carpenters'  tools  belong  to  this  industry.    They  include  commodities  made 
almost  entirely  of  wood  sucn  as  spirit  levels,  rules,   gauges     mallet  heads, 
level  boards,  etc.    Tools  part  wood  and  part  metal  like  ^'=^«^f''«''^j"'"'\ 
fimlets,    etc.,    have  been  grouped   under  the   handle  industry.     White   oak 
alone  met  the  demand  for  gauges  which  require  a  hard  dense  light  colored 
wood  and  from  the  price  given  only  the  best  grades  were  used      I^  "'her 
States  boxwood  and  sugar  maple  were  also  used  but  neither  Wd  '.as  re- 
ported  in   Pennsylvania.     White  ash   and   mahogany,    because   most   stable 
When  in  place,  answered  for  spirit  levels  and  plumbs.     In  Connecticut  and 
N'ew  Jersey,  where  a  quantity  of  these  commodities  are  made,  cherry  is  an 
rmjortant  wood  and  large  quantities  are  used.     Level  boards  were  entirely 
of  white  pine,  while  for  mallets  a  variety  of  woods  is  used.    For  carpenters 
an<r«nne's'  mallets  sugar  maple  answered  while  »^---"-;^,f'r^ j[°^ 
Mexico     and   dogwood   served  for  bung  starters  and   coppersmiths    mallets^ 
H  ads  of  mauls  ^ed  by  sheet  metal  workers  are  made  of  black  or  sour  gum 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  recently  this  wood  has  begun  to  ^» 
surar  maple  for  this  use.    Its  interlaced  fiber,  which  prevents  it  from  split- 
"n?    Tmrnends  it,   besides  it  is  cheap  and  owing  to  the  large  dimensions 
the  trees  attain  the  bolts  can  readily  be  had  in  desired  sizes. 
In  Penn  yVvania,   as  in  other  states,   boxwood  is  the  principal  rule  ma- 
terial    both  for  mechanics'  collapsible  rules  and  office  rulers.    It    «  «hlPP«d 
to  this  country  usually  from  Turkey  or  other  Mediterranean  countries,  and 
'^vin    to  itfhirdness.'light  color,  and  stability,  it  is  P-f -d^^^^  ^/J^^ 
wnnd  for  this  commodity.    The  same  qualities  commend  ft  to  the  makers  ol 
draftsman's   sc^,    such   as  straight-edges,   triangles,    graduated   and   slide 

'"camera  makers  report  using  three  woods, -mahogany,  cherry  and  yellow 
iJ^T^ first  two  are  the  important  ones,   being  strong,   close-grained, 

Td  free  fr  m  warpT^g  lendencies'as  well  as  ornamental.  Tel.o-  POP'";/ 
H  In  „X  relatively  small  amounts  in  this  line  of  work  and  when  so  de- 

r  d:;  Z  PrCally  .nto  kits.    Ebony  was  ^-^-^\^^^:::'  ^^"^ 

in  the  table  and  was  reported  by  the  makers  of  drafting  instruments. 
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Table  87. — ^Wood  for  Professional  and   Scientific 

June,  1912. 


Instruments,   yei^r  endlnf 


Kind  of  Wood. 


QQ&ntitj. 


■ 

a 

*  t 

*  « 


%. 


81? 

o 

< 


o 


3 

o 
H 


Grown  in 

Pcnn»yl- 

vanla. 


a 

.d 


01 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
aylvanla. 


I 


Red    cedar 

Yellow   poplar 

AHb, 

Black    guva 

Cherry    (black) 

White  oak 

Dogwood 

Maboirany 

Sugar    pine 

Boxwood  (We»t  Indian) 

Llgnum-Tltae,     

White    pine 

Sugar  mapl* 

Bbony 

ToUl 


240.000 
16.400 

15, on 

12,000 
10,000 

10,000 
7,200 
5,118 
6,000 
2,300 

1,000 

1,000 

910 

500 

326,448 


78.62 

852  00 

5.02 

73  78 

4.60 

58  67 

8.68 

52  83 

8.06 

100  00 

3.06 

65  00 

2.21 

38  47 

1.57 

160  21 

1.58 

70  00 

.70 

6t  00 

.81 

120  00 

.81 

90  00 

.28 

40  00 

.15 

260  00 

100.00 

$57  44 

112.480 

1.210 

8S0 

634 

1.000 

650 
277 
866 
860 
126 

120 

M 

87 

180 

118.750 


5.000 
2,000 


1,000 


500 

'k',m 


240,000 
16.400 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 

10.000 
6,200 
5.118 
6,000 
2,800 

1,000 

1,000 

430 

500 

317,948 


PULLEYS  AND  CONVEYORS. 

The  commodities  grouped  In  this  Industry  are  tackle  blocks,  belt  pulleys, 
conveyors,  and  clutches,  and  thirteen  kinds  of  wood  are  used  for  making 
them.  MeUl  has  to  a  large  extent  replaced  wood  in  this  line  of  manufacture, 
but  studies  similar  to  this  in  various  states  have  shown  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wood  is  still  demanded  for  making  them.  For  belt  pulley  rims  the 
manufacturers  In  Pennsylvania  call  for  birch,  basswood,  yellow  poplar,  cucum- 
ber, Cottonwood,  and  butternut,  and  for  the  center  arms,  red  oak,  white  oak, 
sugar  maple,   ash,   and  beech. 

Tackle  block  material  must  be  dense,  hard,  strong,  tough,  and  most  diffi- 
cult to  split.  White  ash,  sugar  maple,  and  a  small  amount  of  black  gum  are 
the  woods  reported  in  use  in  Pennsylvania  though  In  other  states  elm  is 
frequently  used.  Pulley  blocks  are  of  many  types  and  sizes  in  order  to  meet 
a  variety  of  uses.  For  example,  those  required  on  vessels,  In  building  con- 
struction, In  mines,  on  derricks  and  hoists  by  house  painters,  masons,  car- 
penters, etc.,  range  from  a  snatch  block  to  the  multiple  pulley  blocks.  The 
latter  is  usually  of  the  shoulder  block  type  and  designed  for  one  or  more 
sheaves.  It  is  sometimes  chambered  out  to  receive  a  wheel  in  each  compart- 
ment while  at  other  times  two  or  more  wheels  are  placed  side  by  side  in  a  sec- 
tion. The  old  time  block  maker  did  much  of  the  work  by  hand,  but  the  im- 
proved machinery  in  recent  years  does  the  work  with  greater  accuracy  and 
in  much  less  time.  The  lumber  is  ripped  into  dimensions  the  width  of  the 
block  and  the  reciprocating  saw  then  cuts  the  dimensions  Into  shape,  when 
they  are  passed  on  to  be  mortised.  Often  the  wheel  slats  are  cut  by  machinery 
and  then  the  blocks  are  ready  for  the  sheaves. 

A  small  part  of  this  Industry  consists  in  the  manufacture  of  conveyors  such 
as  are  used  In  factory  elevators  and  warehouses  to  carry  merchandise  and 
grain.  These  require  only  a  limited  amount  of  wood  for  small  parti  and 
white  oak  and  sugar  maple  are  the  species  reported. 


Fig.  30 


_I„t..rio..  „f  exoeMor  factory,  showing  billets  iu  place  iu  oxceH-.v  machines. 


Fig.  31 


-Finished  excelsior  ready  for  baling. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6, 
7, 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23, 
24 
25 
26 
27 


DKSCUIPTION  OF  FKiUHK   52. 

Butt  cut  seedliug  aud  uinhrolla   handle-sw»-."t  birch. 
Cut  of  secdlinjj  and  cant'— osagc  orange. 
Butt-cut  seedlings,   tWi»  umbrella  handles-boxwood. 
Whangee  cuts,  one  bent  ready  to  be  cut  into  cane  length. 
Three  designs  of  weichsel  umbrella  handles. 
Butt-cut  of  furze,  1  paras.d  and  2  umbrella  handles. 
Malacca  (rattan)  cut  and  cane. 

Butt  cut  seedling,  umbrella  handle  and  cane-partridge. 
Rough  sawn  billet,   parasol  handle  and  cane-h<dly. 
Madagascar  cut-natural  cane  ready  for  ferrule. 
Rough  sawn  billet,  umbrella  handle  and  cane-applewood . 
Two  parasol  and  one  umbrella  handle-ebony. 
But-cut  seedling  of  haw  (black  thorn). 
Cut  of  bamboo  and  cane. 
Corra  can*'  with  rice-root  handle. 
.  Rice-root  fn.m  which  handle  of  15  was  made. 
.  Cut  of  Congo  and  umbrella  handle. 

Cut  of  Scotch  thistle  and  parasol  handle. 
'   Butt-cut  seedling,  umbrella  handle  and  cane-dogwood. 
:   Rough  sawn  billet,   cane,    umbrella  and  4  parasol  handle-sugar  n.aple 
Butt-cut   seedling,  4  umbrella  handles-Fren<-h  oak. 
Butt-cut  seedling— black  ash. 

Two  butt-cut  seedlings  and  umbrella  handle-hickory. 
Cut  of  lancewood  and  umbrella  handle. 
Morillo  cherry  (sweet  cherry)  paras<.l  hanole. 
Congo  root  f<»r  umbrella  handle. 
Red  oak  (Jersey) -paras(.l  handle. 

cHo/wMu.  ,.„„.„  ...n .,o „„„„.■■...,  .t  .„,„„.  „nnustn,. 


Fig.   32.— AVhips,  canes,   atid   umbrella   handles,   and   rough  stock  from   which 

they  are  manufactured. 


Fitr.    33.— Manufactm-er  of  shoe  lasts.     Roughly   cut   billets   and    the   finished   lasts 

turned  from  them. 


Fig.  34.— Evolution  of  a  shoe  last. 
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^^^^^^^^jo^neys  and  Conveyors,  year  ending  June.  1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


, 

■*i 
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Grown  In 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


^ 


a 

I 


YoUow  poplar. 

Sugar  maple 

Basswood 

Ash 

Beech.  :::;:::;:;:::::; 

Black   gum,     

White  oak.    . 

Birch,    .    ;    

Red  oak,  ...■.■;.■.;; 

Red  and  silver  maple, 

Cucumber.     

Butternut,     ..... 

Cottonwood,     .....*..*.'* 

Total,     


a 

t 


80,000 
68.000 
40,000 
15,000 
Ifi.OOO 

14.000 
10,500 
10.000 
10.000 
10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

2,000 


27.16 

23.09 

13.58 

5.09 

5.09 

4.75 
3.56 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 

3.40 
3.40 


128  75 
43  68 
20  00 
30  00 
2d  00 

33  71 
30  95 
20  00 
25  00 
14  00 

18  00 

20  00 

21  00 


12.300 

2,970 

800 

450 

300 

472 
325 
200 
250 
140 

180 

200 

42 


10,000 
66,000 
40,000 
7,000 
15,000 


70,000 
2.000 


10.500 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

2,000 


8.000 


14.000 


294.500   100.00   |29  30 


18.629 


200,500 


■  •••■•  a 


94,000 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  FINDINGS 

other  states,   particularly  Massachu,r/f,     m,  T,         ^ ^        °^'  consumed  In 
New  York,  this  industry  in  pZfr.     , ''^''='"^81 ,    New   Hampshire,    and 

the  substantial  well  etuUedrah^iH        /  '"""^"'^  ™''"'  ""»  "«'=«'•»«  <" 
and    in   the   bJh    LIT    ,     establishments,  of  the  skilled  labor  employed 

indusfrla limpor  nee  L:ts  11",':  manufactured,  It  is  of  cons.de^bU 
to  Which  the'stat^stics  i^Table  89  refef '  "'  ""''  '*""  "'  "^^  commodities 

ess^fnlTuamil:  '^t'^^lZJ'T  T'  '•"^'""°°°  "''^'"'^  "^^^  "—  'he 
manence  ?n  "nlTshape  No  nthf!,  '''  T*""^  ""  '""«"•  '""^''-  "O  P«^- 
suitable.  The  former  goes  intLtr'n.  """'  "'"'  "^"^  """'<'  "'■"''"^ 
and  rubber  Shoes    anSt1,el«i,«    t"  '""'  "'"'  "'"'=•   ""t"  '"^  '^^her 

Is  required  ^^^  "^^^'^^  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  select  wood 

rough  turned  blork*?     Tho  *«/!„.♦       •     ,^      "^«  "^  me  nnisned  last  from  the 

makers  was  reported  as  coming  from  other  states  '^  '"' 

whrh?vrsirdTh:^x's";ar ,::.?  T^^^^^  r  r  ^^'-^  -^  --^ 

Obstacles  and  acquired   efflcient  pro^ce'r  of^eZr  mrufXTL": 


k 
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large  scale  and  therefore  reduce  the  number  of  block  factories  many  times 
below  the  number  of  the  last  makers.  Last  blocks  are  split  from  bolts  winter 
cut  and  then  rough  turned  to  various  sizes  on  machines  usually  of  special 
design.  The  seasoning  begins  after  the  blocks  are  turned.  First,  they  are 
air-dried  about  twelve  months  after  they  are  placed  on  racks  under  sheds. 
The  seasoning  is  completed  by  means  of  dry  kilns  and  for  this  a  period, 
approximately  three  months,   is   required  when  the  block  is  ready  to  send 

to  the  last  maker. 

Shoe  trees,  to  be  inserted  into  shoes  to  hold  the  shape,  are  an  Important 
part  of  this  industry  but  none  are  manufactured  in  Pennsylvania.  Formerly 
they  were  made  solid  of  wood  and  were  expensive.  The  best  are  still  so 
made;  but  recently,  by  the  introduction  of  a  combination  tree  of  steel  bands 
and  wood  blocks,  it  has  been  made  possible  to  make  them  to  sell  at  a  nominal 

*^%asswood  is  used  as  exclusively  for  forms  or  fillers  as  is  sugar  maple  for 
lasts  Forms  are  turned  similarly  from  rough  turned  blocks.  They  are  used 
to  maintain  the  natural  shape  of  the  shoe  in  samples  displayed  in  show  cases 
and  when  being  handled  by  traveling  salesmen.  They  fit  the  shoes  perfectly 
and  give  an  effect  similar  to  the  appearance  of  the  shoe  on  the  foot.  Fillers 
should  be  light  in  weight  to  save  cost  in  transportation  in  salesmen's  trunks. 
To  reduce  weight  to  the  minimum  many  are  hollowed,  and  basswood  being 
soft,  easily  worked,  light,  and  sufficiently  tough,  holding  its  shape  well.  Is 
the  most  practical  wood  to  use.  The  growing  high  cost  of  basswood  has  made 
a  demand  for  a  suitable  substitute  at  a  lower  price  but  as  yet  none  has  been 

^Cnog  or  wooden  soled  shoes  have  leather  tops  and  are  used  by  people  working 
in  wet  and  cold  places,  such  as  breweries,  tanneries,  creameries,  mines,  dye 
works,  fish  canneries,  slaughter  houses,  paper  mills,  also  in  foundries 
and  metal  works,  and  by  others  who  desire  a  very  durable  shoe  at  a  reason- 
able price.  High  grades  of  yellow  poplar  and  basswood  are  the  materials  de- 
manded for  clog  soles  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  Illinois.  Michigan,  and  Ken- 
tucky.  beech,  maple,  and  basswood  in  the  order  named  contributed  the 
material. 
Table  89.— Wood  for  Boot  and   Shoe  Findings,    year  ending  June,    1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Quantity. 
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Grown  Out 
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Sugar  maple, 
Persimmon. 
Basswood,     ... 
Yellow   poplar, 

Total,     .. 


100,500 
99,000 
35,500 
30,000 


265,000 


37.92 
37.36 
13.40 
11.32 

|55  86 
.59  19 
50  73 
56  67 

100.00 

$56  51 

15,614 
6.860 
1,801 
1,700 


$14,975 


18,000 


18,000 


100.500 
99,000 
17,500 
30,000 


247.000 
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SMOKING  PIPES. 
Pennsylvania  leads  all  other  states  in  the  consumption  of  wood  for  smoking 
pipes.  Five  woods  supply  the  raw  material  for  this  line  of  manufacture;  two 
of  them  are  foreign  species.  Applewood  leads  the  list  as  to  amount,  and  is 
the  only  wood  reported  cut  in  the  State.  The  best  grades  of  pipes  are  made 
from  French  briar,  ebony,  and  rosewood,  but  the  last  named  was  not  re- 
ported in  Pennsylvania.  The  sapwood  of  sweet  or  cherry  birch  and  red  gum 
is  used  for  cheap  pipes,  che  former  to  imitate  calabash  and  the  latter  rose- 
wood.    Olivewood  pipes  resemble  meerschaum  when  finished. 

Table  90. — Wood  for  Tobacco  Pipes,  year  ending  June.  1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 
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Applewood,     

French   briar 

Red  gum,    

Ebony,     

Birch 

Olive  wood,    I 

Total I 


121,435 

81.800 

12,000 

9,800 

2,000 
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53.38 

35.95 

5.27 

4.31 

.88 

$52  42  i 
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,. t 
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39 

137,661 
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60.000 
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12,000 

9,800 

2,000 
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SPORTING  AND  ATHLETIC  GOODS. 

Ash,  on  account  of  its  strength  and  convenient  weight,  is  probably  the 
premier  wood  for  baseball  bats.  The  entire  amount  listed  in  Table  91  went 
for  this  use,  and  most  of  it  was  purchased  in  the  form  of  squares,  usually 
3  inches  by  3  inches  by  38  inches  long.  In  other  states  bat  maufacturers  used 
several  woods,  the  principal  ones  other  than  ash  being  hickory,  willow, 
beech,  ironwood,  and  maple.  Though  all  of  these  are  trees  indigenous  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  wood  easily  obtained,  the  manufacturers  In  this  State 
did  not  report  the  use  of  any. 

Twice  as  much  beech  was  used  for  game  traps  as  any  other  wood  and  its 
strength  and  density  especially  favor  it  for  this  purpose.  Hard  maple,  its 
chief  competitor,  with  small  quantities  of  ash  and  birch  supplied  the  rest  of 
the  material,  purchased  in  the  form  of  surfaced  lumber.  All  used  was  cut 
in  the  State. 

Sugar  maple,  hard,  tough,  close  grained,  easily  turned,  has  proved  the 
best  qualified  wood  for  duck  and  ten  pins.  The  quantity  used  in  Pennsylvania 
is  somewhat  disappointing  considering  the  large  quantity  of  pins  sold.  Infor- 
mation was  secured  of  a  large  number  of  duck  pin  squares  being  cut  in  the 
State,  but  they  were  shipped  elsewhere  to  be  manufactured  and  doubtless 
are  sent  back  to  be  sold  in  the  finished  product.  LIgnum-vitae  answered  for 
bowling  balls  and.  though  a  composition  ball  resembling  hard  rubber  Is  being 
more  generally  used,  the  best  bowlers  prefer  the  wooden  ball.  LIgnum- 
vitae  is  the  highest  priced  wood  shown  in  the  table  and  is  bought  In  the  form 
of  bolts  shipped  from  the  West  Indies.    No  domestic  wood  possesses  the  com- 
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blned  qualities  for  balls  equal  to  lignum-vitae.  It  Is  very  heavy,  hard,  dense, 
strong,  and  keeps  its  shape.  Dogwood  is  the  nearest  approach  and  is  used  to 
a  limited  extent  but  is  not  durable.    None  was  reported  in  Pennsylvania. 

Sugar  maple  and  longleaf  pine  are  the  most  used  woods  for  bowling  alleys. 
The  latter  wood,  edge  grain  and  best  grade,  is  used  for  the  bed  of  the  alley, 
and  the  former  for  the  approach  and  pin  spot  end  and  also  for  the  return 
track.  Spruce  or  longleaf  pine  are  the  best  for  the  gutters,  and  for  the  buffer 
frames  and  sheathing  shortleaf  pine  and  hemlock  were  called  for. 

Pool  and  billiard  tables  and  shuffle  boards  account  for  the  rest  of  the 
woods  not  mentioned  above  which  are  listed  in  the  table.  Chestnut  and 
yellow  poplar  answers  for  frames  of  pool  and  billiard  tables,  red  oak,  white 
oak,  ash,  and  sugar  maple  for  the  legs  and  also  for  sides  and  bodies.  Cherry 
went  into  triangles  for  setting  pool  balls  and  maple  was  the  oifly  wood  for  cues. 

Table  91.— Wood  for  Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods,  year  ending  June,   1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 
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Sugar  maple,    .. 

White   oak 

Asti 

Beech 

Cottonwood,     ... 

Chestnut 

follow   poplar, 
Liffnum-vitae, 

Red  oak 

Cherry    (black). 

Total,     ... 


97,500 
41,500 
30,000 
20,000  ' 
10,000 

10,000  I 

5,000  ; 

650 

500  1 

100 


215,150 


45.32 

(36  14 

19.29 

38  27 

13.94 

6G  83 

9.30 

17  25 

4.65 

32  00 

4.65 

33  00 

2.32 

28  00 

.26 

118  18 

.23 

35  00 

.05 

46  00 

100.00 

$3S  76 

$3,524 

l,r)88 

2,003 

345 

320 

330 
140 

65 

17 

5 


$8,339 


47.500 
31,000 
30,000 
20,000 


60.000 
10,600 


5,000 
5,000 


500 
100 


139,100 


10,000 

6.000 

""556 


76,050 


SADDLES  AND  HARNESS. 
Hames  are  the  principal  commodity  included  in  the  following  table.  They 
require  a  tough,  strong,  close  wood.  Ash  and  white  oak  furnished  the  largest 
portion  of  the  supply  of  raw  material  in  Pennsylvania,  which  was  purchased 
in  the  form  of  squares  of  various  sizes,  the  principal  sizes  being  2*  inches  by 
2*  inches.  30  inches  long,  and  2^  inches  by  23  inches,  32  inches  long.  White 
ash  was  the  favorite  as  to  quantity.  Black  ash  and  hickory,  though  used, 
contributed  but  small  amounts.  Pennsylvania  is  the  first  state  in  which 
hickory  has  been  reported  by  hame  manufacturers  though  it  has  for  a  long 
time  been  used  by  farmers  for  hand-made  hames.  According  to  reports  from 
factories  in  other  states,  ironwood.  sugar  maple,  beech,  white  elm,  and 
red  oak  are  suitable  hame  materials  though  their  use  was  not  reported  in 

large  quantities.  .     ^  ,  ,  , ,. 

White  ash  was  the  only  wood  called  for  in  Pennsylvania  for  making  saddle 
trees  which  is  the  only  product  except  hames  classed  under  this  heading. 
From  other  similar  state  reports,  ash.  though  adaptable,  is  an  uninportant 
wood  for  this  use.  The  kinds  most  used  named  in  the  order  of  quantity  and 
selected  because  of  the  quality  of  toughness  with  requisite  weight  are:  White 
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elm,   Cottonwood,   sycamore,    soft  maple,   white  oak,   ash,   hackberry,   and 
basswood. 


Table  92. — Wood  for  Saddles  and  Harness,  year  ending  June,  1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 
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70,000 
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8.000 


188,000 


53.19 

37.23 

5.32 

4.26 

$44  80 

71  43 
60  00 
40  00 

100.00 

$65  32 

$4,480 

5,000 
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320 


76,000 
60.000 


$10,400 


136,000 


24,000 

10,000 

10,000 

8,000 


62,000 


GATES  AND  FENCING. 
Table  93  lists  seven  woods  used  in  Pennsylvania  for  fence  pickets  and 
gates,  both  farm  gates  and  those  used  for  the  enclosure  of  front  yards  and 
lawns.  White  cedar,  shipped  in  from  the  Carolinas,  stands  first  as  to  quan- 
tity and  in  no  other  industry  was  it  the  principal  wood.  Its  durability  in  ex- 
posed situations  especially  commends  it  for  this  use.  Spruce  is  listed  in  the 
table  in  large  quantities  and  the  fact  that  it  was  preferred  to  several  State- 
grown  woods  that  could  probably  have  been  obtained  cheaper  and  known  to 
be  more  durable,  is  worthy  of  note.  The  durable  properties  of  cypress,  to- 
gether with  its  strength .  favor  it  also  as  an  excellent  wood  for  gate  and  fenc- 
ing material.  That  cypress  is  demanded  for  the  best  lines  of  work  of  this 
character  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  wood  reported  by  railroads 
for  crossing  gates.  In  the  lower  grades  it  is  popular  for  lawn  fence  pickets, 
for  which  use  it  serves  with  chestnut  and  white  pine.  Stubs,  the  wooden  parts 
of  patent  woven  wire  fencing,  called  for  chestnut  and  white  cedar.  Though 
white  cedar  was  used  in  larger  quantities,  yet  chestnut,  because  it  is  cheaper 
and  at  the  same  time  possesses  lasting  qualities  for  outdoor  uses,  is  destined 
to  grow  in  favor  for  this  purpose. 
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Table  93.~Wood  for  Gates  and  Fencing,  year  ending  June,   1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 
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7.13 

3.10 

3.10 

2.38 
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36,000 


6,500 
5.000 
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100.00  I   $22  58 


$3,643 


16,500 


8,840 
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CLOCK  CASES. 
In  the  quantity  of  wood  consumed,  the  manufacture  of  clock  cases  in  Penn- 
svlvania  is  one  of  the  minor  industries.  However,  since  wood  is  only  one 
of  a  number  of  materials  required,  it  is  not  a  fair  basis  for  comparison.  Clock 
makers  report  the  use  of  lumber  for  mantel  and  wall  clocks,  and  to  a  lim  ted 
extent  for  large  hall  and  grandfather  clocks.  Mahogany  is  the  principal 
wood  used  and  represents  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  total.  This  is  the  only  in- 
dustry in  which  an  imported  wood  leads  the  list  of  species.  Next  to  ma- 
hogany,  the  oaks  were  in  the  largest  demand  for  the  exterior  work  of  wall 
clocks  finished  natural  or  darkened  by  fumes  or  stain  to  produce  the  mis- 

sion  effects.  .  ^  ,     ,     i  «  «^* 

The  backs  of  cases  of  all  kinds  and  the  bottoms  of  mantel  clocks  are  not 
visible  and  are  therefore  made  of  cheaper  wood.  Yellow  poplar  and  bass- 
wood  met  this  demand  because  they  hold  their  shape  and  are  easy  to  work 
and  nail.  Yellow  poplar  is  also  called  on  to  a  limited  extent  for  the  base  or 
backing  of  enameled  work.  The  art  of  enameling  wood  has  made  rapid 
progress  of  late  years  and  imitations  are  made  not  only  to  resemble  foreign 
woods  but  also  marble  and  other  materials. 

Veneer  takes  a  prominent  place  in  this  industry,  both  as  a  finish  and  as 
layers  in  3-ply  built-up  stock  used  in  making  clock  cases.  The  appearance  of 
chestnut  and  yellow  poplar  in  the  table  is  accounted  for  in  this  form.  In  re- 
gard to  the  price  shown  for  red  gum,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  was  used  for 
finish  or  exterior  work  and  as  it  is  frequently  found  beautifully  modeled  with 
figure  and  color  similar  to  Circassian  walnut  it  furnishes  a  substitute  for  that 
wood  for  finish. 
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Table  94. — Wood  for  Clocks,   year  ending  June,  1912. 
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9.68 
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7.17 
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3.58 
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35,000 
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26.000 
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ROLLERS  AND  POLES. 

Window  shade  rollers  belong  to  this  industry  but  none  are  manufactured  in 
Pennsylvania,  though  sawmills  cutting  white  pine  were  found  furnishing 
large  quantities  of  material  in  the  desired  form  to  the  New  York  shade  roller 
makers.  Curtain  poles  and  brackets,  rug  and  drugget  poles,  and  awning 
rollers  are  the  articles  to  which  the  statistics  in  Table  95  refer.  Basswood  is 
the  leading  wood  and  it  went  entirely  into  curtain  poles.  It  serves  well  for 
this  use.  first,  because  it  is  so  easily  worked,  and  second,  the  ease  and 
permanence  with  which  it  takes  paint  and  stain  allows  it  to  be  finished  to 
imitate  expensive  hardwoods  like  walnut,  mahogany,  and  oak.  Hard  maple, 
sweet  birch,  white  oak,  and  white  ash  are  other  important  curtain  pole  woods 
and  the  ones  reported  mainly  for  curtain  pole  fixtures  and  brackets. 

Rug  and  drugget  pole  manufacturers  called  principally  for  black  gum,  but 
beech,  basswood,  and  yellow  poplar  met  part  of  the  demand.  Awning  rollers 
require  a  heavy  wood.  Sugar  maple,  hickory,  beech,  and  black  gum  were  the 
ones  reported.  The  two  former,  being  expensive,  were  used  in  small  quan- 
tities only.  Black  gum  is  practically  a  new  wood  for  this  use  but  the  demand 
is  increasing  owing  to  its  being  one  of  the  cheapest  hardwoods  with  the  re- 
quisite weight,  strength,  and  adaptability  for  being  turned.  Redwood  was 
the  only  wood  reported  for  shade  hangers. 
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Table  95. — Wood  for  Rollers  and  Curtain  Poles,  year  ending  June,  1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Quantity. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  PRACTICE. 
Improved  systems  of  public  school  education  today  endeavor  to  give  not 
only  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  usual  elementary  subjects  but  also  offer  op- 
portunities  to  acquire  the  fundamentals  of  various  artisan  trades  by  methods 
of  practical  work  in  the  laboratory,  the  shop,  or  the  field.  These  specialized 
schools  or  departments  are  known  as  "Manual  Training"  and  i^  connection 
with  the  excellent  system  of  public  education  in  Pennsylvania  there  has  been 
established  a  large  number  of  them  throughout  the  State.  They  offer  instruc- 
tion in  a  diversity  of  practical  courses.  Important  among  these  is  wood  craft. 
Shops  equipped  with  tools  of  all  kinds  and  with  wood-working  machinery  af- 
ford training  in  the  making  of  many  kinds  of  commodities  and  an  insight  into 
all  lines  and  processes  of  wood-working.  Woods  that  are  soft  and  possess 
properties  to  work  easily  are  naturally  the  kinds  in  greatest  demand.  That 
white  pine,  yellow  poplar,  and  basswood  head  the  list  in  Table  96,  therefore, 
is  not  surprising,  but  that  so* small  amounts  of  yellow  pine  and  hemlock  are 
employed,  these  being  the  cheapest  woods,  is  interesting,  especially  as  these 
woods  are  important  in  many  wood  manufacturing  industries.  If  both  the 
red  and  white  oaks  had  been  compiled  under  one  heading,  oak,  this  wood 
would  have  been  first  in  the  table.  Of  the  twenty  species  used,  mahogany  is 
the  highest  priced  and  beech  the  lowest. 
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Table  96.— Wood  for  Manual  Training  Practice,  year  ending  June,  1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Quantity. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  soliciting  information  from  the  various  manufacturers  concerning  the 
extent  of  their  operations  in  the  consumption  of  wood,  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry  made  assurance  that  the  data 
would  be  treated  confidentially  and  not  used  in  the  report  so  as  to  reveal  the 
identity  of  the  establishments  furnishing  it.  Whenever,  therefore,  fewer  than 
three  factories  making  similar  commodities  were  entitled  to  be  grouped  as  an 
industry,  rather  than  discard  the  information  from  the  report  it  was  placed 
under  the  head  "Miscellaneous." 

The  nearly  seven  and  a  half  million  feet  shown  as  the  total  of  the  table 
includes  considerably  over  five  million  of  State-grown  white  pine  for  matches, 
more  than  100  M  feet  of  beech  cut  in  the  State  for  brewer  chips,  used  in  brew- 
eries  to  clarify  beer,  nearly  200  M  feet  of  white  ash,  Douglas  flr,  soft 
maple,  and  beech  for  flag  poles  and  shafts,  and  nearly  one-half  that  amount 
consisting  of  spruce,  hemlock,  and  yellow  pine  for  tent  poles.  Small  quan. 
titles  of  red  cedar  were  used  for  oil  barrel  faucets,  and  black  walnut 
and  Circasftjan  walnut  for  stocks  and  fore-ends  of  both  firearms  and  of  air 
rifles. 
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Table  97. — ^Wood  for  Miscellaneous,   year  ending  June,   1912. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Qaantlty. 


S 

I 


a 
u 
u 

V 


K 


99     . 


3 

o 


Grown  In 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


S 


Grown  Out 
of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


a 


145 


White    pine, 

Beech 

Red  and  silver  maple. 

Ash 

Black  walnut,    

Birch 

Loblolly  pine 

Douglas  fir 

Hemlock,      

Sugar    maple 

Spruce 

Circassian    walnut,     .. 
Ked    cedar,    

Total 


7,002,000 

17.-),  003 

50,000 

50,000 

34.200 

25,000 
17,000 
14,400 
12,250 
11.500 

10,000 

10,000 

5,000 

7,416.353 


94.41 

2.36 

.67 

.67 

.46 

.34 
.23 

.20 
.17 
.16 

.13 
.13 
.07 

100.00 


t 


\ 
I 


116  00 
14  86 

14  00  I 
25  00  ! 
71  81  I 

14  00  i 
30  00 
60  00  i 
28  16  I 
20  00 

20  00  1 

183  00  i 

40  00  ! 

126  09 


1182,070 

2,600 

700 

1,250 

2,456 

350 
610 
720 
346 

235 

200 
1,830 

200 

1193,466 


7,002,000 

175,003 

50,000 

50,000 

10,200 

25,000 


10,000 
11,600 


7,333.708 


24.000 


17,000 

14,400 

2,250 


10,000 

10,000 

6.000 


82.650 


PART  III. 


THE  USES  OF  WOOD  BY  PENNSYLVANIA  MANUFACTURERS. 
The  following  list  indicates  the  various  uses  of  wood  reported  by  Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturers.    The  collation  comprises  over  6.000  separate  commodi- 
'ties.   and  is  probably  the  most  complete  statement  of  this  kind   ever  pre- 
sented. 


Handles,   handsaw 


Baskets 
Bats,   baseball 
Beams,  plow 
Bodies,    sleigh 
Boxes,   comb 
Boxes,    knife 
Boxes,    salt 
Boxes,  tin  plate 
Box  shooks 
Cabinets,  kitchen 
Cabs,  locomotive 
Chairs,  kitchen 
Chests,  ice 
Commodes,  interior 
Cooperage   stock 
Covers,  butter  pail 


Bottoms,   automobile  seat 

Automobile  bodies 

Axle  beds.  busKJ 

Axle  beds,  perch  spring  wagon 

Axle  beds,  surrey 

Back  boards,  piano 

Backing,    oases 

Backs,    automobile    seats 

Backs,    hair   brush 

Backs,  nail  brush 

Backs,  scrubbing  brush 

Balusters     (stair) 

Base  blocks,  house  interior  trim 

Base     corners,     house     interior 

Base'^'board,  house  interior  trim 
Slse    moulding,    house    interior 

trim 
Baskets,    split 
Bats,    basebnU 
Batters,   dumb  waiter 
Beams,  dining  room  ceiling 
Beams  (elevator) 
Beds,   light  delivery   wagons 
Belt  panel,  light  delivery  wagon 

bodies 
Benches,    mess    (boat) 
Benches,   piano 
Blocks,  brake 
Blocks,   brush 
Blocks,   pulley 
Blocks,  tackle 
Boards,    drain 
Bodies,  automobile 
Bodies,  cart 
Bodies,  wheelbarrow 
Book  racks  x,i..«- 

Bottoms.  washing  machines 
Bows,  automobile 
Bows,  buggy  top 

Bows,  wagon  tops 

Boxes,  creamery  f^'PP'"?.^.^- 

Boxes,     roller    sign,     (eletetrlc 

cars)  „ 

Brackets,   plate  raU 
Brackets,  stair 
BnOm 
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APrLEWOOD. 
Pipes,  smoking 

ASH,  BLACK. 

Crating 
Finish,   boot 

Frames,    automobile  bodies 
Frames,    carriage  bodies 
Frames,   wagon   bodies 
Handles,    garden   trowel 
Handles,  hammer 
Handles,    hand  drill 
Handles,   hoe 
Handes.   lawn  mower 
Handles,   paint  brush 
Handles,  rake 
Handles,   wlieel  hoe 
Hoppers,   vegetable 
Moulding,  picture 
Pails,  candy 

ASH,   WHITE. 

Bushel  crates 

Cabinets,   filing,   exterior 

Cabinets,   printer 

Cab  nets,   special  work 

Cabinets,  typewriter 

Cabins,    interior,   river  craft 

Cabins,    interior,    ships 

Cabins,    interior,   yachts 

Cabs,   locomotive 

Carpet  strip,  house  interior  trim 

Cars,  elevator 

Cases,    binnacle 

Cases,   ship  chart 

Cases,   type  .  ,     *  , 

Casing,    controller  box,   electric 

cars 
Casing,   door 
Casing,,    pipe    organ 
Casing,    window 
Chair  arms,   railway  cars 
Chair  bottoms 

Chair   rail,    house  interior   trim 
Churn  parts 
Cleats,  dumb  waiter 
Coaming,    motor   boat 
Colonnades,   house  interior  trim 

Corner    blocks,     house     interior 

Corner     posts,      light     delivery 

wagons 
Costumers 

Counter  tops,  bar  room 
Covers,    hatchway    (ship) 
Covers!    switch    boxes    (electric 

cars) 
Cues,  billiard 

Cupboard  doors,  railway  cars 
Decking,  canoe 
Doors  .^        .  _•. 

Doors,    dumb  waiter  shaft 
Doors,    folding  „i.i„\ 

Doors,  locker   (boat  and  ship) 
Doors,    sliding 
Drain  boards 
Drop  gate,  light  delivery  wagon 

bodies 
Dumb   waiters 
Dumb   waiter   part* 


Screws,    bookbinders 


Pews,   church 
Poles,    pike 
Poles,  plow 
Refrigerators 
Seats,   auto 
Seats,   carriage 
Sides,  cheese  box 
Slats,  bed 
Slats,   trunk 
Sleds,  coaster 
Tops,    cheese  box 
Tubs,   butter 
Tubs,   lard 

Wnshbonnls.    laundry 
Wood  pulley* 


Dust  guards  (railway  passenger 
oars) 

Elevators,  grain 
Eveners  ,        ,   , 

Facing,  window  partition   (elec- 
tric cars) 
Felloes,    heavy   vehicle   wheels 
Felloes,   light  delivery  wagons 
Fifth  wheel  bars,  light  delivery 

wagons  ,,  .  .     J, 

Fifth    wheel    circles,    light    de- 
livery wagons  ,,  , ,.    .«« 
Fifth    wheel    spools,     light    de 

livery   wagons 
Fillers.    Scotch    bame 
Fillet,   house  interior  trim 
Finish.    Interior  engine  cab 
Finish,  yacht  cabins 
Fixtures,  office,   exterior 
Flat  battens,  house  interior  trim 

Flooring  .  ,   ..#  _^ 

Flooring,    freight    car    platform 

scales 
Flooring,   freight  elevators 
Flooring,     (passenger     elevator 

Frames,   automobile  bodies 
Frames,    bob   sleds 
Frames,    chair 
Frames,    coal  screens 
Frames    (elevator    cars) 
Frames,  gravel  screens 
Frames,   sand  shaking  screeni, 
Frames,  tennis  racket        ,,  ..  „ 
Framework,    automobile  cushion 
Front     panels,      light     delivery 

wagons  .^      wi     \ 

Grilles   (ship  and  boat  cabins) 
Guide  posts,  dumb  waiter 
Handles,  bottom  pick 
Handles,  brush 
Handles,   clay   pick 
Handles,    coal   pick 
Handles,    collier    shovel 
Handles,   cultivator 
Handles,  garden  hoe 
Handles,  garden  rake 
Handles,    hay    knife 
Handles,  Jark  vettTfr 


I 

i 

i 


Handles,  lawn  mower 
Handles,    lawn    rake 
Handles,   manure  fork 
Handles,   miulng  pick 
Handles,    pa.nt   brushes 
Handles,   piano 
Handles,  pick 
Handles,   pitch  fork 
Handles,  scoop 
Handles,    shovel 
Handles,    spade 
Handles,   special  brushes 
Handles,    varnish   brushes 
Hay  beds,  farm  wagon 
Hay   bed   blocks,    farm  wagon 
Head  blocks,  house  interior  trim 
Head      casing,      house      interior 

trim 
Heading,   nail  keg 
Heading,     slack    cooperage 
Heel       board,       light      delivery 

wagons 
Hind  8pr;ng  bars,   light  delivery 

wagons 
Horses,     rocking 
Hounds,    light   delivery  wagon 
Hubs,     wheelbarrow 
Key   bottoms,    piano 
Keels,   motor  boat 
Knees,  canal  boat 
Knees,     river    craft 
Knees,    ship 
Knees,   yacht 
Knobs,  door 
Ladders,    hay 
Ladders,  river  craft 
Ladders,   ship 
Ladders,   step 
Lagging,     refrigerator    machine 

cylinders 
Lagging 
Lath 

Legs,  billiard  tables 
Lining,   cases 

Ix>wer    head    blocks,     light    de- 
livery wagons 
Lower     panels,     light     delivery 

wagon  bodies 
Jacks,  wagon 
Jambs,    door 
Interior  finish 

Interior   finish,    electric  cars 
Interior  finish,  house 
Interior  finish,    (railway  cars) 
Interior    finish,    traction    en«lne 

cabs 
Mantels 

Milk  counters,   dalrymans 
Mirror    doors,    house 
Moulding,    automobile 
Moulding,   bed,    house  construc- 
tion .  ^    , 
Moulding,    cap,    house    Interior 

Moulding,  cove,  house  interior 
tr'm 

Moulding,  crown,  house  con- 
struction 

Monldine,  picture 

Moulding,  plaster,  house  In- 
terior trim 

Monldine.  ounrter  round,  house 
Interior  trim 

Moulding,  spring  core,  house 
construction 

Neck   yokes 

Newel  posts,   angle 

Newel  posts,  starting 
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ASH,   WHITE— Continued. 

Novelties 

Nosing,  house  interior  trim 

Oars,   row  lK)at 

Panels,    automobile    bodies 

Panels,  ceiling   (railway  cars) 

Panels,    door 

Panels,  wagon  bodies 

Panels,    windows,    railway   cars 

Panel  strips,  interior  house  trim 

Panel  wainscoting,  railway  cars 

Paper  pulp 

Parts,  fiour  mill  machinery 

Piano  cases,   veneer 

Pilasters,   piano 

Pillars,  light  delivery  wagon 

Pilot    wheels,     river    craft 

Pilot   wheels,    ship 

Pilot  wheels,  yacht 

Planks,    fish 

Planks,   steak 

Plate  rail,  dining  room 

Pole     futchels,      light     delivery 

wagons 
Posts,    chair 

Posts,    piano 

Posts,  wagon 

Posts,    warehouse    trucks 

Push  carts  (bodies) 

Racks,    display 

Racks,    magazine 

Ralls,  doors 

Rails,    guide    (dumb  waiter) 

Rails,    river  craft 

Rails,    ship 

Ralls,   stair 

Rails,    yacht 

Reaches,   buggy 

Reaches,   farm  wagon 

RoaohPF,    lumber  wagon 

Reaches,   perch  spring  wagon 

Readies,    surrey 

Reaches,   wagon 

Roar   end    posts,    light   delivery 
wagons 

Refrigerators 

Refrigerators,   exterior 

Ribs,    l)oat 

Ribs,    canoe 

Ribs,    motor   boat 

Rims,    automobile  wheels 

Rims,    carriage  wheels 

Risers,    stair 

Rockers,    chair 

Rollers 

Rollers,    caster 

Rosettes,  wall  (stairway) 

Rounds,     ladder 

Rounds,     plow 

Rungp,    ladder 

Runners,   bob  sled 

Rnnnincr  boards,    automobile 

Saddletrees 

Sash,    elertrlc  cars 

Rash,    railway   cars 

Seat      boards.      light      delivery 
waeons 

Seat   frames,    canoe 

Shackle     bars,      light     delivery 
wagons 

Shafts,    lleht    vehicles 
Shelves,    dumb   waiter 
Shoe  rails    (stair) 
Showcases,  exterior 
Sides,   bill'ard  tables 
S'des.    push   cart 
Sides,     truck 

Side      pillars,      light      delivery 
wa^rons 


Sides,  wagon  bodies 

Side     futchels,     light     delivery 

wagons 
Side       slats,       light       delivery 

wagons 
Signal  blades,    railroad 
Sills,  automobile 
Sills,     buggy 
Sills,  buggy  bodies 
Sills,    carriage 
Sills,  carriage  bodies 
Sills,    delivery    wagons 
Sills,   light  delivery  wagons 
Sills,     inside    window    (electric 

cars) 
Sills,    window,    inside    (railway 

cars) 
Slats  (automobile  tops) 
Slats,   bed 
Slats,  trunk 
Slats,    wagon   top 
Sleds 

Sleds,  frame  work 
Sleds,    toy 
Splinter     bars,     light     delivery 

wagons 
Spokes,  automobile  wheels 
Spokes,    heavy   vehicle   wheels 
Spokes,   light  delivery  wagons 
Spokes,   push   cart  wheels 
Spring     yokes,      light     delivery 

wagons 
Staffs,    flag 
Stakes,    log  cars 
Stands,  umbrella 
Staves,    butter   pall 
Staves,  slack  cooperage 
Staves,  tight  cooperage 
Staves,   washing  machine 
Stay  bars,  light  delivery  wagons 
Stays,   boat 
Stems,    canoe 
Stems,  motor  boat 
Stems,   river  craft 
Stems,    ships 
Stems,  yachts 
Stern    posts,    motor   boat 
Stiles,    door 

Stops,  door,  house  interior  trim 
Stops,   drawer 
Stretchers,    curtain 
String  boards   (stair) 
Strips    (elevator   cars) 
Strips,    guide    (elevator) 
Swing  cleats,   curtin  pole 
Tables,     sewing 
Tables,    telephone 
Tillers,    canal   boat 
Tillers,    river   craft 
Top  rails,   light  delivery  wagon 

bodies 
Top  slnts,   light  delivery  wagon 

bodies 
Tops,    washing   machines 
Treads,   stair 
Tripods,    camera 
Upper    head    blocks,     light    de- 
livery   wagon 
Veneer 
Wainscot    rail,     house     interior 

trim 
Wainscoting,  house  Interior  tr'm 
Wainscoting  cap,  house  interior 

trim 
Window    apron,    house    interior 

trim 
Window    stool,    hotine    Interior 
trim 


Altars,  church 
Animals,    toy 
Astraeals,    folding   door 
AstrwffBls,    sl'dlng  door 
Backlns,   mirror 
Backs,    buffets 
Backs,    bureaus 
Backs,  chlfflonlers 
Baclcs,    mirror 


ASPEN. 
Excelsior 

BASSWOOD. 

Baskets,   split 

Base  blocks,  house  Interior  trim 
Base  boards,  house  Interior  trim 
Base     comers,     house     interior 

trim  .  ^  _j 

Base    moulding,    house    Interior 

trim 
Beams,   dining  room   ceilinff 
Bedsteads,  hidden  work 


Blowers,   player  piano 

Boards,    ironmg 

Boards,    pastry 

Boards,  potato  chip 

BoarUii,  potato  peeler 

Boards,    bkirt 

Boards,    siaw 

Boats,   toy 

Bodies,   baby   carriage 

Bottom  panels,  plauo  cases 

Bottom  rails,  sash 

Bottoms,    buffets 

Bottoms,   case 

Bottoms,    chiflloner 

Bottoms,   dressers 

Bottoms,  grape  basket 

Boxes,     bottle 

Boxes,  candy 

Boxes,    knife 

Boxes,   novelty 

Boxes,    packing 

Boxes,  shirtwaist 

Boxes,   trunk 

Boxes,    type 

Brackets,  plate  raU 

Brake    blocks,    mine   pit   wagoa 

Bushel  crates 

Capping,     sink,     house    interior 

Carpet     strip,      house     Interior 

trim 
Carts,  dump 
Carvings,  wood 
Cases,   clock 
Cases,  sample 
Cases,    silverware 
Cases,  type 
Casing,   door 
Casing,  house 
Casing,  window 

Ceiling  ,   ^  ..^ 

Chair  rail,    house   interior   trim 
Cheeks,  piano  case 
China  closet,   interior 
Clog  soles    (shoe) 
Clothes   driers 

real    boxes,    traction   engme 
C^fonnades,    house  interior   trim 
Communion   rails,    church 

Consoles  .  i  *    !^_ 

Corner    blocks,     house    Interior 

trim 
Crates 
Crating 
Cups,  soap 
Curtain  stretchers 
Display  forms,  hosiery 
Display  forms,  shoe 
Doll  parts 
Doors 

Doors,  folding 
Doors,  sliding 

SS^t^^^ap.  house  interior  trim 
Dust    conveyors,    threshing    ma- 
Dust   gitards,    freight  car   axles 
Dust  guards,  railway  cars 
Elevators,  flour  mill 
Excels'or 

Excelsior,  paebing         ,„.ttrM« 
Excels'or,        ribbon       (mattress 

stuffing)      ^ 
Fall  boftrds,  piano  cases 


Bellows,  organ 
Bellows  frames,   organ 
Binding    strips,     school     black- 
board 
Blinds,    window 
Blocks,     brake 
Blocks,    bmsh  ' 

Blocks,    tassel 
Blowers,  orf^n 


Acetate   of   Ume 

Alcohol,  wood 

Astragals,    folding   door 

Astragals,   sliding  dooff 

Back   posts,   piano 

Backing,   desk 

Baeks,  chair 

Backs,  drawer 

Balusters,    porch 

Base  blocks,  house  interior  tr  m 

Base  board,  house  Interior  trim 

Base     corners,     house     interior 

Base    moulding,    house   interior 

trim 
gaskets 
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BASSWOOD—Continued. 

Feet,    piano 

Fillet,     house    interior    trim 

Flag  sticks  (railway) 

Flat     battens,      house     interior 

trim 
Flooring 

Frames,   corn  graders 
Frames,    front    door    side    light 
Frames,  jewelry  case 
Frames,    lounge 
Frames,    m.rror 
Frames,   picture 
Frames,   store  fixture 
Frames,    suit    case 
Front  doors,  house 
Game    boards 
Grain  registers,  threshers 
Grilles,     house     interior     trim 
Handles,     broom 
Handles,    brush 
Handles,      long     handled     dust 

brush 
Handles,   mop 
Handles,     pipe 
Handles,    plastering   trowel 
Handles,  street  brushes 
Handles,    wall  brush 
Handles,    window    brush 
Head      blocks,      house     interior 

trim  .   X    • 

Head     casing,      house     interior 

trim 
Heading,     nail    keg 
Heading,   slack  cooperage 
Interior  finish,   churches 
Interior  frames,  store  fixtures 
Ironing   boards,    folding 
Jambs,    door 

Key   bloclis,    piano   cases 
Key  bottoms,  piano  cases 
Key  slips,   p.ano  cases 
I>adders,    step 

lath  ^     ,    ^ 

Lids,    grape  basket 

Mantels 

Mantels,   painted  work 

Meeting    rail,     sash 

Mirror  doors,  house 

Molding,     bed,    house    construc- 

Moiding,   brick,   house  construc- 

Moldmg,     cap,     house     interior 

trim 

Molding,  casket 

Molding,   cove  ,„4.<,ri,.r 

Mold  ins?,    crown,    house  Interior 

trim 

Molding,  drip  cap,  house  con- 
struction 

Molding,    electric  wire 

Molding,  piano  cases 

Molding,    picture 

Molding,  plaster,  house  con- 
struction 

Moid'ng,  quarter  round 

Molding,  spring  cove,  house 
construction. 

Molds,   butter 

Mud    shields,    traction    engine 

Mullions,    sash 

Music   shelf,    piano   cases         _ 

Nosing,      house     interior     trim 

Novelties 

Novelties,    burnt    wood 

BEECH. 

Baskets,    split 

Bay    brackets,    house    construc- 
tion „, 
Beams,  dining  room  celling 
Blocks,  brake 
Blocks,    brush 
Boards,   bosom 
Boards,  bread 
Boards,    lap 
Boards,    pastry 
Book   shelves 

Bottom  panels,  piano  cases 
Bottom   rail,    porch   . 
Bottom  rails,  sash 
Bottoms,  basket 
Bottom**  carriage  bodies 


Palls,    candy 

Panel     strips,      house     interior 

trim 
Panels,    doOr 
I'uper    pulp 
Parting     Btrip,     house     interior 

trim 
Partition  moulds,  house  interior 

trim 
Pedal  boards,   piano   cases 
Pews,   church 
Pianos,    toy 
Piiusters,  piano  cases 
Pipes,    organ 
Plate    rail,    dining    room 
Racks,    curtain   display 
Racks,    rug  display 
Rails,   door 
Rails,   table 
Reels,    electric   wire 
Keels,    solder  wire 
Refrigerators 
Rims,   split  wood  puUeya 
Sash,    window 
Seats,    automobile 
Seats,    cliair 
Seats,    tr. cycle 
Serving  tables,   hidden  work 
Shelving 

Sideboards,   interior  work 
Side  boards,  wheelbarrow 
Sides,  piano  cases 
Sides,    toy    wagons 
Sides,   wagon  bodies 
Sides,     wheelbarrow 
Sidincr,    house 

Sink  aprons,  house  interior  trim 
Slats,   automobile  tops 
Slats,  wagon  tops 
SiHjuting,   hour  mill 
Stands,  bible 
Staves,  slack  cooperage 
Staves,  tight  cooperage 
Step    ladders 
Sticks,  umbrella 
Stiles,  door 

Stops,   door,  house  interior  trim 
Stops,    window,    house    Interior 

trim 
Stretchers,    curtain 
Strips,  felt  bound  school  slates 
Tables 

Tables,    ironing 
Templates,   shipbuilding 
Top  panels,  piano  cases 
Top    rails,    sash 
Top  slats,   light  delivery  wagon 

bodies 
Tops,  kitchen  table 
Tops,  piano  cases 
Tops,   table 
Toy  pianos 
Trays,   incubator 
Trays,   trunk 
Trunks 

Veneer  ,  ,   ^    , 

Wainscot     rail,     house     Interior 

Wainscoting  cap,  house  interior 

trim 
Wheelbarrows,  toy 

Window    apron,    house  interior 

trim  ,  ^    , 

Window     stool,     house  Interior 

trim 


Bottems,  fruit  baskets 
Bottoms,   Jack   plane 
Bottoms,  wagon  bodies 
Boxes,    comb 
Boxes,   foundry   motildlng 
Boxes,  knife 
Boxes,  packing 
Boxes,    plate   glass    packing 
Boxes,   salt 
Boxes,    tin   plate 
Brackets,  mine 
Brackets,  plate  rail 
Brackets,  porch    .    . 
Brooms,  street  '  ,\    , 

Oftpping,    sink,    house    Interior 
trim 
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I 


Carpet     strip,      house     interior 

trim 
Cases,    blacking 
Cases,    shipping 
Casing,  door 
Casing,  window 
Celery  crates 

Center  arms,  split  wood  pulleys 
Chair    rail,    house   interior   trim 
Chairs,    chlidiens' 
Chairs,    folding  camp 
Chairs,    ladder 
Charcoal 

Cheeks,  piano  case 
Chips,  brewers 
Chopping  bowls 
Clamps,  trouser  hanger 
Clothes    driers 

Colonnades,    house  interior   trim 
Commodes 

Consoles  ,    .     , 

Comer     blocks,     house    Interior 

trim 
Costumers 
Cots,    camp 
Crating  ^         . 

Cresting,  porch  roof 
Cross-ties,   railroad 
Poor    boards,    coal    car 
Door  boards,    railway  grain  car 
Doors,    folding 
Doors,    sliding 

Dowels  .  ^    ,       .  .^ 

Dust  cap,  house  interior  trim 
End  sills,    log  cars 
Face   brackets,    house   construc- 
tion 
Fall  boards,   piano  cases 
Feet,   piano 
Felloes,  wheelbarrow  wheel 

Fillet,    house    interior  trim 

Fixtures,    curtain 

Flat     battens,     house     interior 
trim 

Flooring,   house 

Flooring,  mine  dump  cawi 

Frame  work,  farm  machinery 

Frames,  buck  saw 

Frames,  com  sheller 

Frames,  door 

Frames,   front  door  side  light 

Framps,   light  vehicles 

Frames,   school  slate 

Frames,    window 

Frieze  rail,    porch 

Front   doors,    house 

Furniture,  camp  ^»„*^« 

Gable  brackets,  house  construe 

tion 
Gable     ornaments,     house     con 

structlon  .       .  , 

Grilles,    house   Interior   trim 
Handles,  awl 
Handles,  boning  knife 
Handles,   broom 
Hanflles,    butcher    knives 
Handles,  carpenter  try-square 
Handles,    coal    sieve 
Handles,   crosscut  saw 


Benches,    piano 
Cabinets,    medicine 
Coatnmers 


Backing,   cabinet 

Backs,    brush 

Baskets 

Blocks,  brush 

Bobbins 

Boxes,  druggists 

Chair  frames,  rattan 

Chairs,   turned  parts 

Clothpspins 

Excelsior 

Handles,  brush 

Handles,  carrying 

Hmmwr,   vdge  tttols 


Handles,    fruit    baskets 
Handles,    lawn    rake 
Handles,  long  handled  dirt  pans 
Handles,    plane 
Handles,  skinning  knives 
Handles,  steak  knife 
Handles,  sticking  knife 
Handles,    wheelbarrow 
Handles,    whip 
Hangers,    clothes 
Hangers,    garment 
Head  blocks,  house  interior  trim 
Head  casing,  house  interior  trim 
Heading,   cooperage 
Heading,   nail  keg 
Heading,   slack  cooperage 
Hubs,    wheelbarrow 
Interior    finish,    freight   cars 
Jambs,    door 
Key  blocks,  piano  case 
Key  bottoms,  piano  cases 
Key   slips,   piano  cases 
Lath 

Legs,    table 
Legs,  Ironing  board 
Mantels 

Medicine  cabinets 
Mine    props 
Meeting  rails,   sash 
Mirror  doors,  house 
Moulding,    bed,    house   construc- 
tion .  ^     , 
Moulding,     cap,    house    interior 

trim 
Moulding,  cove 

Moulding,     crown,     house     con- 
struction 
Moulding,   drip  cap,   house  con- 
struction 
Moulding,  picture 
Moulding,  piano  case 
Moulding,     plaster,     house    con- 
struction 
Moulding,    quarter   round 
Moulding,     spring     cove,     house 

construction 
Mulllons,   sash 
Music  shelf,   piano  case 
Nosing,     house    interior    trim 
Novelties 
Panel      strips,      house     Interior 

trim 
Panels,    door 
Paper  pulp 
Parasol  sticks 
Partition  moulds,  house  interior 

trim 
Parts,    bookbinders   machinery 
Pedal   boards,    piano   cases 
Pilasters,   piano  cases 
Pins,  cartridge 
Pins,  clothes 
Pipe,  wooden  water 
Planes,  moulding 
Plate  rail,   dining  room 
Poles,    curtain 
Porch  columns,  built  up 
Porch  newels,  built  up 
Porch   spandrels 

BIRCH,    BLACK. 

End  sills,   log  car 

Felloes,   heavy  vehicle  wheels 

Handles,  butcher  knives 

BIRCH,    PAPER. 

Handles,    engravers  tools 

Handles,    file 

Handles,     pall 

Hubs,   toy  wagon 

Hubs,    toy  wheelbarrow 

Knobs 

Knobs,    drawer 

Molding,    piano 

Novelties 

Organ    parts 

Plugs,   paper 

Poles,   rug 

RbTlers,  ctirtnto 


Posts,   chair 

Posts,  dresser 

Rails,   bed 

Rails,  door 

Rails,  kitchen  table 

Reels,    hose 

Refrleerators,   exterior 

Rims,    fruit   baskets 

Rounds,    chair 

Ruling    machines,     bookbinders 

Rungs,    ladder 

Screens,    door 

Screens,   window 

Scroll  sawed   balusters,    porch 

Seats,    buggy 

Seats,  lawn  swings 

Sides,  cheese  box 

Sides,    drawer 

Sides,  mine  dump  cars 

Sides,    piano    case 

Sides,    step    ladder 

Sink     aprons,      house      interior 

trim 
Slats,  ash  can 
Slats,   lawn  swings 
Slides,   table 
Spindles,    porch 
Sprags,   mine 
Staffs,    flag 
Staves,  cement  barrel 
Staves,   cooperage 
Staves,  slack  cooperage 
Step  ladder  chairs 
Steps,  step  ladder 
Sticks,    flower 
Sticks,   umbrella 
Stiles,   door 
Stools,    camp 

Stops,  door,  house  interior  trim 
Stops,     window,     house  interior 

trim 
Tabourettes 
Tongues,  toy  wagon 
Top  panels,    piano  case 
Top   rail,   porch 
Top  rails,    sash 
Tops,  kitchen  table 
Tops,   piano  cases 
Tops,    sleds 
Toy  express  wagons 
Toy  furniture 
Toy  tops 
Traps,  game 
Traps,  mouse 
Traps,    rat 
Veneer 
Wainscot,     rail,    house    interior 

trim 
Wainscoting  cap,  hbuse  interior 

trim 
Walkers,  baby 
Wpdees.   mine  cap 
Wheelbarrows 
Window    apron,    house    interior 

trim  .  ^     , 

Window     stool,     house    interior 

trim 
Wire  cloth  display  racks 
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Rims,    automobile  wheels 
Studding,   log  cars 


Rollers,   lawn  mower 

Shelving,    cabinet 

Spindles,   chair 

Spools 

Spools,    ribbon 

Spoons,   wooden 

Sticks,   candy 

Toothpicks 

Toys 

Turnings 

Wheels,  toy  wagon 

Wood  wool 


Acetate  of  lime 

Alcohol,  wood 

Arms,   chair 

Astragals,  folding  door 

Astragals,    sliding  door 

Axles,   farm  wagon 

Backs,    chair 

Back    posts,    chair 

Back    posts,    piano 

Backing,  postothce  furniture 

Backing,    desk 

Balusters,    stair 

Base  blocks,  house  interior  trim 

Base  board,  house  interior  trim 

Base     corners,     house     interior 

trim 
Base    moulding,    house    hiterior 

trim 
Baskets 

Baskets,    fruit   and    vegetable 
Baskets,  split 
Beams,  dining  room  celling 
Beds,    folding 
Benches,    piano 
Blocks,    brake 
Blocks,    brush 
Boards,    meat 
Boards,    potato   chip 
Boards,    slaw 
Boat  parts,   row 
Bodies,  light  vehicle 
Bookcases,  exterior 
Bookcases,   interior 
Book  racks 

Bottom   panels,    piano  cases 
Bottoms,    automobile  seat 
Bottoms,    carriage   bodies 
Bottoms,    heavy    vehicle   bodies 
Bottoms,    wagon 
Bottoms,  wagon  body 
Box  shooks 
Boxes 

Boxes,   cheese 
Boxes,   comb 
Boxes,    glove 
Boxes,  knife 
Boxes,    packing 
Boxes,    plate   glass   packing 
Boxes,    salt 
Boxes,    telephone 
Boxes,    veneer 
Boxes,    veneered 
Bowls,    chopping 
Brackets 
Brackets,    mine 
Brackets,  plate  rail 
Brackets,    stair 
Brackets,   wall   (stair) 
Bread    boards 
Bufl'ets,    bar   room 
Bureaus,    exterior 
Cabinet    work 

Cabinet  work,   passenger  cars 
Cabinets 

Cabinets,    medicine 
Cabinets,  music 
Cabinets,   parlor 
Cabinets,   phonograph 
Cabnets.     toilet 
Caitins,   Interior,   yachts 
Cabins,    interior,    ships 
Cabins,    interior,    river  craft 
Capitals 

Carpet  strip,  house  Interior  trim 
Cars,    elevator 
Cases,    blacking 
Cases,    clock 
Cases,   medicine 
Cases,   orean 
Cases,    piano 
Cases,  railroad  tickets 
Cases,     shipping 
Cases,   wall 

Cases,    water  closet   tanks 
Cns'rfg 

Casing,    door 
Caein<r,    window 
Caskets 

Chair   rail,    house  Interior  trim 
Chairs 

Cha'rs,   adlnstable 
Chairs,   barber 
Chairs,    dining  room 
Chairs,  ofBce 
Charcoal 


BIRCH,    SWEET. 

Cheeks,  piano  case 

China  closets 

Clamps,  trouser  hanger 

Cotflus 

Colonnades,   house  interior  trim 

Columns,    porch 

Commodes 

Consoles 

Cores,   veneer 

Corner    blocks,     house    interior 

trim 
Cornice,    house    construction 
Costumers 
Couclies 

Counter  tops,   bar  room 
Counters,    bar 
Counters,    office 
Counters,    store 
Cradles 
Crating 

Cutting  boards,    meat 
Davenports 
Decking,    canoe 
Division       boards,       collapsible 

crates 
Doors 

Doors,  folding 
Doors,  sliding 
Dowels 

Dowels,    parasol 
Drawers,    post-office   furniture 
Dressers, 

Dressing  tables,  exterior 
Dust    cap,    house    interior   trim 
Exterior  finish,    house 
Fall    boards,    piano   cases 
Feet,    piano 

F'illpt,  house  interior  trim 
Fixtures,   bar  room 
Fixtures,   barber  shop 
Fixtures,    curtain 
Fixtures,    lal)oratory 
Fixtures,  office 
Fixtures,   soda   fountain 
Fixtures,  store 
Flat     battens,     house     interior 

trim 
Flooring 
Flooring,   house 
Flooring,    inlaid 
Flooring,  mine  dump  cars 
Frame  work,    farm  machinery 
Frames,    chair 
Frames,    cheval    mirror 
Frames,  davenport 
Frames,    door 

Frames,    front   door   side  lights 
Frames,    light  vehicle  bodies 
Frames,     light    vehicle    seat 
Frames,    lounge 
Frames,    parlor    furniture 
Frames,   roller  towel 
Frames,  sofa 

Frames,   upholstered  furniture 
Furniture,  case  goods 
Game  boards 

Gear  parts,   light  vehicles 
Grille  work 
Grilles 

Grilles,  house  interior  trim 
Hall  racks 
Handles,  coal  sieve 
Handles,  file 
Handles,    hoe 
Handles,    lawn    rake 
Handles,   rake 
Handles,   saw 
Handles,    screw  wrenches 
Handrails,  porch 
Handra'ls.    stair 
Head  blocks,  house  Interior  trim 
Head     casing,      house     interior 

tr'm 
Headine,  cement  barrels 
Head'nfir.    cooperage 
Heading,  slack  cooperage 
Interior  finish 
Interior  fln'sh,  freight  cars 
Interior  finish,  house 
Jambs,  door 

Key  blocks,  piano  cases 
Key  bottoms,  piano  cases 
Key  slips,  piano  case 
Keys,  organ 
Keys,    piano 


Ladders,  exterior 

Ladders,  step 

Lath 

Launch  parts 

Leaves,    table 

Leg,  table 

L.uiDg,  motor  boats 

Lounges 

Mantels 

Medicine  cabinets 

Mirror   doors,    house 

Moulding,  bed,  house  construc- 
tion 

Moulding  cap,  house  interior 
tr.m 

Moulding,  cove 

Moulding,  crown,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,  drip  cap,  house  con- 
struction 

Mouldings,    piano 

Mouldings,   piano   case 

Moulding,   picture 

Moulding,  plaster,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,    quarter  round 

Moulding,  spring  cove,  house 
construction 

Moulds,   butter 

MuUions,    sash 

Music    cabinets 

Music  shelf,  piano  cases 

Newel  posts,  angle 

Newel   posts,    starting 

Nosing,     house    interior    trim 

Novelties 

Organ  cases,  exterior  pipe 

Ornaments,   furniture 

Panel  strips,  house  interior  tri.Ti 

Panel   work,    show    windows 

Panels 

Panels,    stair  work 

Panels,    veneered 

Paper  pulp 

Parquetry  flooring 

Partitions,     office 

Patitions,  post  office  letter 
racks 

Partitions,  store 

Parts,    row  boat 

Passenger  cars,    interior  finish 

Patterns,  machine 

Pedal   boards,    piano  cases 

Pedestals 

Pen    racks 

Pilasters 

Pilasters,   piano  cases 

Pillars,    chair 

Pins,    cartridge 

Pins,    clothes 

Pipe,    wooden  water 

Pipes,    (imitation  calabash) 

Plate  rail,  dining  room 

Poles,    curtain 

Racks,   book 

Tfacks,    display 

Racks,   key 

Rails,   stair 

Reels,    fence  wire 

Refrigerators 

Rims,    split  wood   pulleys 

Risers,  stair 

Rockers,    chair 

Rollers,  towel 

Rosettes,  wall   (stairway) 

Rough  horses,  stair 

Rounds,    cliair 

Ruling   machines,    bookbinders 

Rungs,  chair 

Sash 

Seat  frames,   canoe 

Screens,    door 

Screens,    window 

Seats,    chair 

Reat«,  water  closet 

Sewing  machine  parts 

Shelves,  book 

Shoe   rails,    stair 

Showcase 

S'dehoards,  exterior 

Sides,   bookcase 

S'des,  cheese  boxes 

Sides,   china  closet 

Sides,    desks 

Sides,    dressers 


Sides,    mine  dump  c»rB 

Sides,    piano   cases 

SiUs,   cart 

Sink  mats 

Slats,    bed 

Slides,    table 

Somnols 

Spiiidli'8,    chair 

Spools,    eloctric  wire 

Sprags,   mine 

Staffg.   flag 

Staves,    cement  barrels 

Staves,  cooperage 

Staves,   slack  cooperage 

Sticks,   flower 

Stools,    foot 

Stools,    office 

Stools,    piano 

Stops,  door,  house  interior  trim 

Store  fronts 


Balls,    croquet 

Blinds 

Blocks,    brush 

Boards,    chopping 

Bobbins 

Boxes,   butter 

Boxes,   packing 

Boxes,    tinware 

Cabinets,    kitchen 

Chair  arms,    railway  cars 

Chairs,   folding 

Chairs,  kitchen  ,„„*,^„ 

Controller    box    casing,    electric 

cars 
Costuraers  . 

Covers,    switch    boxes,    electric 

cars 
Crates,    tinware 
Crating  „  ^„^„ 

Cupboard  doors,  railway  cars 
Dairy  accessories 


Boxes,    comb 
Engravings,   wood 
Handles,   umbrella 
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Stretchers,    chair 

String  Iwards,  stair 

Swings,  lawn 

Switchboards,    telephone 

Tables 

Tables,   billiard 

Tables,    library 

Tables,    pool 

Tables,    sewing 

Tnbourettes 

Tool    chests 

Top  panels,  piano  cases 

Top  slats,  light  delivery  wagon 

bodies 
Tops,  case  goods 
Tops,  piano  cases 
Tops,  post  office  furniture 
Tops,    table 
Toy   chairs 
Toy  furniture 

BIRCH,    YELLOW 

Dishes,   butter 

Facing,   window  partition 

Handles,    broom 

Handles,   dust  brush 

Handles,   wrench 

Heads,   spool 

Horses,  clothes 

Implements,  agricultural 

Interior  finish,  eb'ctric  cars 

Interior  finish,  railway  cars 

Interior   finish,    railway   coaches 

Mallets,    cro«iuet 

Middles,    spool 

Mills,    coffee 

Mirrors,    hand 

Moulds,   butter 

Novelties 

Panel  wainscoting,  railway  cars 

Panels,   ceiling,   railway  cars 

Panels,    window,    railway    cars 


BOXWOOD 

Handles,  shaving  brush 
Quoins,    printers* 
Rules,    carpenters 

BRIAR    ROOT 
Pipes,  smoking 


Toy  tops 

Trays,   pen 

Treads,  stair 

Veneer 

Veneer  cores,  piano  cases 

Wagon    boxes 

Wagons 

Wainscoting  i„*„.i/v« 

Wainscoting  cap,  house  interior 

tr  m  ,    .     , 

Wainscot     rail,     heuse     interior 

trim 
Wardrobes 
Wardrobes,    exterior 
Wedges,    mine    cap  ,„x„,,„ 

Window    apron,     house    interior 

Window     stool,     house     interior 
trim 


Pins,   clothes 

Plates,  pie 

Prints,  butter 

Sash,    electric   cars 

Sash,  railway  cars 

Screens,    door 

Screens,  window 

Seats,   chair  ,  ,     .  , 

Sills,     Inside    window     (electric 

cars) 
Sills,    window,    inside    (railway 

cars) 
Sleds 
Spools 

Tables,    kitchen 
Tenpins,    toy 
Toy  furniture 
Toy  tops 
Toys 
Turnings 


Scales,    draftmen's 
Shuttles  , 

Type  measures,  printers 


Balusterp,    porch 
Base  blocks,   house  Interior  trim 
Base  board,   house  Interior  trim 
Base     corners,     house     interior 

Base'^  moulding,  house  interior 
trim  .     ^ 

Bay  brackets,  house  construc- 
tion ... 

Beams,   dining  room  ceiling 

Blind  stop,  house  construction 

Boards,    Ironing 

Boards,  pastry 

Boards,  sleeve 

Bottom  rail,   porch 

Boxes,    packing 

Brackets,   plate  rail 

Brackets,    porch  ,„*„,.«, 

Capping,     sink,     house    interior 

Carpet  strip,  house  interior  trim 

Casing,   door 

Casing,    window 

Chair  rail,    house   interior   tr  m 

Colonnades,    house  Interior  trlna 

Corner  blocks,  house  interior 
trim 

Cresting,  porch  roof 

Doors,   folding 

Doors,  sliding 

Dust  cap.   house  interior  trim 

race  brackets,  house  construc- 
tion .       ^  , 

Fillet,    house  interior  trim 


BUCKEYE,    OHIO 

Flat     battens,      house     interior 

trim 
Frames,   door  •,,„»,«.„ 

Frames,   front  door  side  lights 
Frames,  window- 
Frieze   rail,    porch 
Front   doors,    house 
Gable  brackets,   house  construc- 
tion 
Gable     ornaments,     house     con- 
struction A  ,„ 
Grilles,    house   interior   trim 
Head     blocks,      house     interior 

Head     casing,      house     Interior 

trim 
Jambs,    door 
Mantels 

Mirror  doors,  house 
Moulding,    bed,    house   construc- 

Moidding.  brick,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,  cap,  house  interior 
trim 

Moulding,  cove 

Moulding,  crown,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,  drip  cap,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,    picture 

Moulding,  plaster,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,   quarter  round 


Moniaing.    screw 

Moulding,    sprung    cove,     house 

construction 
Nosing,    bouse  interior  trim 
Panel  strips,  house  Interior  trim 
Parting     stop,      house      interior 

Partition  moulds,  house  interior 

trim 
Plate  rail,  dining  room 
Porch  columns,  built  up 
Porch  columns,  solid 
Porch  newels,   built  up 
Porch  newels,  solid 
Porch  spandrels 
Racks,   clothes 
Racks,   towel 

Scroll  sawed  balusters,  porcn 
Siding,   bouse 

Sink  aprons,  house  interior  trim 
Slide,    fly  screen 
Spindles,  porch 

Stops,   door,   house  interior  trim 
Stops,    window,    house    Interior 

trim 
Top  rail,  porch  ,„i.^.i«. 

Wainscot    rail,     house    Interior 

trim  .  .   X     1^. 

Wainscoting  cap.  house  interior 

Window    apron,    house    interior 

Window     stool,    house     interior 
trim 
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Base  blocks,  house  interior  trim 
Baseboard,  house  interior  trim 
Base     corners,     house     interior 

trim 
Base    moulding,    house    interior 

trim 
Beams,  dining  room  celling 
Brackets,    plate   rail 
Capping     sink,     house     interior 

trim 
Carpet     strip,      house     interior 

trim 
Casing,    door 

Chair   rail,    house  interior   trim 
Chests,   clothes 
Chests,   flour 

Colonnades,  house  interior  trim 
Corner     blocks,     house     interior 

trim 
Doors,  folding 
Doors,  sliding 
Drain  boards^  sink 
Dust  cap,   house  Interior  trim 
Excelsior,    packing 


BUTTERNUT 

Excelsior      ribbon      (mattress 

stufling) 
Fillet,    house  interior  trim 
Finish,    boats 
Flat     battens,      house     interior 

trim 
Frames,   door 
Front  doors,   house 
Grilles,    hou.se  Interior  trim 
Head      blocks,      house     interior 

trim 
Head       casing,     house    Interior 

trim 
Interior  finish 
Jambs,   door 
Mantels 
Moulding 
Moulding,    bed,    house    interior 

trim 
Moulding,    cap,     house    interior 

trim 
Moulding,  cove 

Moulding,     crown,     house     con- 
struction 


Mirror    doors,   house 
Moulding,    drip  cap,   house  con- 
struction 
Moulding,  picture 
Moulding,    quarter  round 
Moulding,     spring     cove,     house 

construction 
Nosing,    house   Interior   trim 
Panel      strips,      house      Interior 

trim 
Paper  pulp 
Patterns,   foundry 
Plate  rail,  dining  room 
Rims,   split  wood  pulleys 
Ship    furniture 
Sink      aprons,      house      interior 

trim 
Wainscoting  cap,  house  interior 

trim 
Wainscot    rail,     house     interior 

trim 
Window    apron,     house    interior 

trim 
WlLdow    stool,     house    interior 

trim 


Benches,    porch 

Benches,   rustic  lawn 

Box  shooks 

Boxes,   fuel 

Batter  workers,  dairymen's 

Cal'inets.   parlor 

Cases,  casket 

Cases,   coffins 

Caskets 

Celling 

Chests,  clothes 
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Churns,   butter 

Coffins 

Cross  arms,   telegraph  pole 

Cross  ties,   railroad 

Faucets,    oil  barrel 

Frames,    couch 

Frames,    davenport 

Frames,   lounges 

Frames,   upholstered   furniture 

Handles,  paint  brushes 

Handles,  varnish  brushes 


Lining,   closets 

Lining,   clothes  closets 

Pencils 

Pergolas 

Posts,  fence 

Shingles 

Siding,  house 

Silos 

Summer  houses 

Tanks 

Vats 


Cigar   boxes 

Decking,    motor  boat 

Floor    >>onrds,     rowboat     (round 

bottom) 
Handles,    tennis  racket 


CEDAR,    SPANISH 

Hulls,    boats 
Hulls,   canoes 
Hulls,   racing  shells 
Planking,   canoe 


Planking,     rowboats     (flat     bot- 
tom) 
Ribs,   canoe 
Veneer 


Cabinet  work 
Caskets 
Ceiling 
Cornice  work 


CEDAR,   WESTERN  RED 

Fixtures,  office 
Flooring,   porch 
Frames,    screen   door 
Frames,  window  screen 


Shingles 

Siding 

Silos 

Tanks,    windmill 


Boat  boards 

Boat  siding 

Boats,  motor 

Boats,   snitTstructure 

Box  shooks 

Canoes 

Decking,    motor  boat 

Finish,  interior 

Furniture 


CEDAR,    WHITE 

Hulls,   boat 
Hulls,   canoes 
Hulls,   racing  shells 
Pickets,    wire    fence 
Planking,  canoe 
Planking,   boat 
Planking,  motor  boat 
Planking,  yacht 


Ribs,   canoe 

Sidin?.    canoe 

Siding,    launch 

Silos 

Tanks 

Tanks,  paper  mill 

Tubs,    washing  machine 

Vats 


Shuttles 


CEIBA 


Acetate  of  lime 

Actions   (organs) 

Alcohol,    wood 

Backing,    electrotype 

Backs,    clothes    brush 

Backs,   drawer 

Backs,   hairbrush 

Backs,   nail  brush 

Balusters    (stair) 

Balusters,  stairway 

Base     blocks,      house     Interior 

trim 
Baseboards 

Baseboard,    house   interior    trim 
Base     corners,     house     interior 

trim 
Base    moulding,    house    interior 

trim 


CHERRY 

Beams,   dining  room  ceiling 

Blinds,   Venetian 

Blocks,    brush 

Booths,    telephone 

Boxes,    plate  glass  packing 

Boxes.      roller      sign      (electric 

cars) 
Boxes,   sewing 
Boxes,   veneer 
Brackets,    plate   rail 
Brackets,  stair 
Brackets,   stairway 
Brushes 

Bureaus,   exterior 
Cabinet   work 
Cabinet  work,   boat 
Cabinet  work  (electric  cars) 
Cabinet  work  (Pullman  cars) 


Carpet     strip,      house     interior 

trim 
Carvings,    wood 
(■ases,  dental 
Cases,  optical 
Cases,  wall 

Cases,  water  closet  tank 
Casinsr,    door 
Casinff,   window 
Casings 
Caskets 

Chair  arms,   Pullman  coaches 
Cliair   rail,    house   interior   trim 
Charcoal 
Chiffoniers 
Coffins 

Colonnades,    house  Interior  trim 
Colonnades,  Pullman  coaches 
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«■ 


Commodes 

Consoles  •„*/>-««- 

Corner    blocks,     house    Interior 

trim 
Counters,  bar 
Counters,  store 
Covers,    switch    boxes    (electric 

Covers,  switch  box  (Pullman 
coaches)  ^  „ 

Cupboard  doors,  Pnllman 
coaches 

Dashboards,    automobile 

Decli  trimmings,    motor  boat 

Doors 

Doors,   folding 

Doors,   sliding 

Doors,     upper     berth,     sleeping 

Drawer  parts,  office  flxtnres 
Drawer  parts,  store  fixtures 
Dust  cap,   house  interior  trim 
Facing,   window  partition   (elec- 
tric cars) 
Files,  newspaper 
Fillet,    house   interior   trim 
Finish,       interior       (automobile 
,       bodies) 
Fixtures,  bank 
Fixtures,    bar 
Fixtures,   barber  shop 
Fixtures,  office 
Fixtures,  store 
Fixtures   (store  display) 
Fixtures,  window  display 

Flat     battens,      house     interior 
trim 

Flooring 

Flooring,    parquetry 

Foot  rails  (stair) 

Foot  rail,  stairway 

Frames,   door 

Frames,  mirror 

Frames,    picture 

Furniture,   bank 

Furniture  (barroom) 

Furniture,  barber  shop 

Furniture,  drug  store 

Furniture  (office) 

Furniture,  store 
.    Grilles 

Grilles,  house  interior  trim 

Grilles,    Pullman   coaches 

Hand   rail,    stairway 

Handles,    reciprocating  drills 

Handles,    varnish  brushes 


Astragals,  folding  door 

Astragals,  sliding  door 

Backs,   brush 

Backing,   bureau 

Backing,  desk 

Backing,  dresser 

Backing,  furniture 

Backing,  sideboards 

Backing,  washstand 

Backs,  piano 

Balusters  (stair)  ,„*«,j«. 

Base     blocks,      house     interior 

trim 
Baseboards 

Baseboard,    house   interior   trim 
Base     corners,     house     interior 

Base    moulding,    house    interior 

trim  „, 

Beams,  dining  room  celling 
Beds,   folding 
Bedsteads,   exterior 
Bedsteads,  hidden  work 
Blinds,  window 
Bodies,   toy  wheelbarrows 
Bookcases,    sectional 
Book   racks,    revolving 
Booths,    voting   (exterior) 
Bottoms,  grape  basket 
Box  ends,   fertilizer  sowers 
Box  shooks 


Head     blocks,      house     Interior 

trim  .    .     , 

Head     casing,      house     interior 

trim 
Heading,    nail   keg 
Interior  finish 
Interior  finish   (camera) 
Interior  finish,   electric  cars 
Interior  finish,   Pullman  coaches 
Interior   trim,    house 
Jambs,    door 
Levels,    carpenters' 
Lids,  water  closet 
Linings,   boat 

Lunch     tables,     portable     (Pull- 
man coaches) 
Mantels 

Mantels,   soda  fountain 
Mirror   doors,    house 
Mirror  frames,  passenger  eleva- 
tor cars 
Mirror  frames,  Pullman  coaches 
Models 

Models,   machine 
Moulding,    bed,    house  construc- 
tion ,   ^    . 
Moulding,    cap,    house    interior 

trim 
Moulding,  cove 

Moulding      crown,     house     con- 
struction 
Moulding,   drip  cap,   house  con- 
struction 
Moulding,    plaster,    house    con- 
struction 
Moulding,   quarter  round 
Moulding,     spring    cove,     house 

construction 
Moulds,    fire  brick 
Mountings,  electrotype 
Newel  posts,  ancle 
Newel  Posts,   starting 
Nosing,    house    interior    trim 
Organs,    cabinet 

Organs,   pipe  i„*«,?nr 

Panel     strips,     house     interior 

Panel      wainscoting,      Pullman 

coaches  ^.^, 

Panel   work,   office  partitions 
Panpl   work,    store   fixtures 
Panels,         ceilings         (Pullman 

coaches) 
Panels,    door 
Panels,   passenger  elevator  cars 


CHERRY,    WILD 

Paper  pulp 

CHESTNUT 

Boxes,   clothiers* 

Boxes,   coal  sieve 

Boxes,  packing 

Boxes,   plant 

Boxes,   tin  plate 

Boxes 

Boxing 

BracketP,  plate  rail 

Brackets,  stair 

Buffets,    exterior 

Bureaus,  bidden  work 

Bureaus,   exterior 

Bushel  crates 

Cabinets,  magazine 

Cabinets,  scale 

Cabinets,    smokers. 

Carpet     strip,      house      interior 

trim 
Cars,  passenger  elevator 
Cases   (casket) 
Cases,   medicine 
Cases,   piano 
Cases,  veneer 
Casing 
Casing,   door 
Casing,   window 
Caskets 
Celling 
Cellarettes 

Chair   rail,    house  interior   trim 
Chairs 


Panels,        Mrlndow        (Pullman 

coaches) 
Paper  pulp 
Partitions,   office 
Partitions,   store 
Parts,   automobile  bodies 
Patterns 

Patterns,    foundry 
Peel  blades,    bakers'      . 
Pipes,   organ 
Plate  holders    (camera) 
Plate  rail,  dining  room 
Platforms,    counter   scales 
Poison  cases  (drug  store) 
Press   boards,    bookbinders 
Push    button    frames     (Pullman 
coaches) 

Ralls,  door 

Ralls,  stair 

Ralls,   table 

Range  finders,   camera 

Refrigerators,    soda   fountain 

Risers,  stairway 

Ruling   machines,    bookbinders 

Sash 

Sash,    automobile 

Sash,   electric  cars 

Sash,  Pullman  coaches 

Seats,  water  closet 

Seats,   wire  frame  chairs 

Show  cases 

Sides,    drawer 

Sills,     inside    window     (electric 
cars) 

Slides,   drawer 

Squares,    draftsman 

Stands,  city  directory 

Stops,'  door,  house  Interior  trim 

Tops,    counter 

Tops,   table 

Tops,  wire  frame  tables 

Track   sections,    camera 

Treads,   stair 

Triangles  (billiard) 

Triangles,    draftsman 

Veneer  . 

Wainscot    rail,     house    interior 

Wainscoting  cap,  house  interior 

Window    apron,    house    interior 

Window    stool,     house     Interior 
trim 


Chairs,  arm 

Chairs,  desk 

Chairs,  mission 

Chairs,  rocking 

Chests,    hall 

Chiffoniers 

China  cases,  shelving 

Coffins  .    .     ,       *_!_ 

Colonnades,   house  Interior  trim 

Columns,    china   closet 

Columns,    sideboard 

Commodes 

Consoles 

Cores,  door 

Cores,  veneering  ,„*^^r,r 

Corner     blocks,     house     Interior 

trim 
Couch  frames 
Counters,    store 
Crates 

Crating  ,  . . 

Cross  arms,   telegraph  pole 

Cross  ties,    railroad 

Desks 

Doors 

Doors,    folding 

Doors,   sliding 

Drain  boards,  sink 

Drawer  fronts 

Drawer  sides 

Dressers 


Dust  cap,  house  interior  trim 

Fillet,  house  interior  trim 

Fixtures,   bank 

Fixtures,   bar 

Fixtures,  barber  shop 

Flasks,    foundry 

Flat     battens,     house     interior 
trim 

Flooring 

Flooring,  porch 

Foot  rests 

Footstools 

Frames,  coal  sieves 

Frames,   furniture 

Frames,  lounge 

Frames,  mirror 

Frames,  office  fixtures 

Frames,   picture 

Frames,   upholstered  chairs 

Frames,   upholstered  furniture 

Front  doors,  house 

Furniture 

Furniture,  bed  room 

Furniture,   mission 

Furniture,  office 

Grilles,    house   interior    trim 

Hall  mirror  hatracks 

Head      blocks,      house     Interior 
trim 

Head      casing,      house     Interior 
trim 

Heading,   slack  cooperage 

Interior  frames,   office  fixtures 

Interior  finish,   house 

Jambs,    door 

Keyboards,   organ 

Keyboards,    piano 

Kitchen  furniture 

Lath 

Lids,    grape  basket 

Mantels 

Mirror  doors,   house 

Moulding,    bed,    house   construc- 
tion 

Moulding,     cap,     house    Interior 
trim 


Handles,  butcher  steel 
Handles,    carpenters'   brace 
Handles,   combination  tool  sets 


Balusters,   porch 

Base  blocks,  house  interior 
trim 

Baseboard,    house   Interior   trim 

Base  corners,  house  Interior 
trim  ,  ^    , 

Base  moulding,  house  Interior 
trim 

Baskets,    berry 

Battens,    O.   G.   barn 

Bay  brackets,  house  construc- 
tion 

Beams,  dining  room  ceiling 

Beds,   manure  spreaders 

Bevel  siding,  house 

Bins,    curd  grinding  machines 

Blind  stop,  house  construction 

Boards,   Ironing 

Boards,  skirt 

Boards,  mortar 

Boards,   pastry 

Bottom  rail,  porch 

Bottom  rails,   sash 

Bottoms,  drawer 

Bottoms,  trunk 

Bottoms,   trunk  trays 

Boxes,  bottle 

Boxes,   bottlers 

Boxes,  packing 

Boxes,  trunk 

Boxes,  wheat  drills 

Brackets,   plate  rail 

Brackets,  porch 
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Moulding,  cove 

Moulding,     crown,     house     con- 
struction 

Moulding,  picture 

Moulding,    plaster,    house    inte- 
rior trim 

Moulding,   quarter  round 

Moulding,     spring     cove,     house 
construction 

Moulding,    stair 

Newel  posts,   angle 

Newel  posts,  starting 

Nosing,   house  Interior  trim 

Outer  cases 

Panel  cases,  veneer  doors 

Panel     strips,      house     Interior 
trim 

Panels,  organ  case 

Panels   (piano  cases) 

Panels,   veneer 

Partitions 

Partition  moulds,  house  Interior 
trim 

Parts,  fiour  mill  machinery 

Pickets,    fence 

Plate  rail,    dining  room 

Posts,    porch 

Ralls,   billiard  tables 

Ralls,   china  closet 

Ralls,   shoe   (stair) 

Kails,  stair 

Refrigerators 

Refrigerators,   exterior 

Risers,  stair 

Roller    feeders,    flour    mill    ma- 
chinery 

Rosettes,  wall  (stairway) 

Screens,    fire 

Seats,  chair 

Settees 

Settles 

Sewing  machine  parts 

Sheathing 

Sheathing,    house 


COCOBOLO 

Handles,   hand  wood  drill 
Handles,   palette  knife 
Handles,  paring  knives 


CONGO 
Handles,    umbrella 

COTTONWOOD 

Brooders,   poultry 

Cabinets,    Inside   work 

Cabinets,    kitchen 

Capping,     sink,     house     interior 

trim  ,  ^    . 

Carpet     strip,     house     Interior 

trim 
Cases,  beer 
Cases,  egg 
Casing,  door 
Casing,  window 

clialr  rail,  house  Interior  trim 

Cicar  boxes 

Cloth  boards 

Coffins  ,       ^  , 

Colonnades,   house  Interior  trim 

Commodes,   Interior 

Consoles 

Cooperage,  slack 

Coops,    poultry 

Comer    blocks,     house    Interior 

trim 
Crates,  berry 
Crates,   milk  bottle 
Crating 

Cresting,  porch  roof 
Cupboards,   kitchen 
Doors,    folding 
Doors,    sliding 
Dowels,    chair 
Drawers,    Incubator 
Excelsior 


Shelves,    book 

Shelves,  piano 

Shingles 

Sliowcase 

Sideboards 

SldelK)ards,    built    In 

Sideboards,  exterior 

Sides,   billiard  tables 

Siding,  house 

Sides,  piano  cases 

Siding,     plate     glass     shipping 

cases 
Slats,    trunk 
Sofas,   exterior 
Stands,    plant 
Staves,  cement  barrels 
Staves,  slack  cooperage 
Staves,  tight  cooperage 
Stops,  door,  house  Interior  trim 
String  boards  (stair) 
Swell  boxes,   pipe  organ 
Tables,   dropleaf 
Tables,   extension 
Tables,   library 
Tables,  tea 
Tool  diests,   toy 
Top  frames,   piano 
Tops,   piano 
Toi)s,   table 
Toy  furniture 
Toy  tops 
Treads,  stair 
Veneer 

Veneer  cores,  piano  cases 
Wainscot     rail,     house    Interior 

trim 
Wainscoting  .   ^    , 

Wainscoting  rap,  house  Interior 

trim 
Wrtshstands 
Wasbstands,   exterior 
Window    apron,     house    Interior 

trim  ^   ^    , 

Window    stool,     house    interior 

trim 


Handles,  putty  knife 
Handles,   scraping  knife 
Heads,  carpenter  brace 


Face   brackets,    house   construc- 
tion ,       ^  , 

Fillet,    house  Interior   trim 

Fixtures,  barroom 

Fixtures,   office 

Fixtures,   store  . 

Flat     battens,      house     interior 
trim 

Footstools 

Frames,   box  couches 

Frames,  door 

Frames,   front  door  sidelight 

Frames,    upholstered  furniture 

Frames,  wood 

Frieze  rail,   porch 

Front  doors,  house 

Gable  brackets,    house  construc- 
tion 

Gable     ornaments,     house     con- 
struction 

Grilles,  house  Interior  trim 

Head     blocks,      house     interior 
trim  ,    ,     , 

Head     casing,     house     interior 
trim  _         ,   ^. 

Hoppers,      curd     grinding     ma- 
chines 

Incubators  ..        . 

Interior     work,      electric     shoe 
shining   machines 

Jambs,   door 

Lath 

Lining,  freight  cars 


Lining,  wagon  bodies 
Mantels 

Meeting  rails,  sash 
Mirror  doors,   house 
Moulding,    bed,    house   construc- 
tion 
Moulding,     brick,     house     con- 
struction 
Moulding,    cap,     house    interior 

trim 
Moulding,   cove 

Moulding,     crown,     house     con- 
struction 
Moulding,   drip  cap,   house  con- 
struction 
Moulding,    picture 
Moulding,    plaster,    house    con- 
struction 
Moulding,   quarter  round 
Moulding,   screen 
Moulding,     spring    cove,    house 

construction 
Mullions,   sash 
Nosing,  house  interior  trim 
Packuges,    fruit 
Packing   cases,   plate  glass 
Panels,   agricultural  machinery 
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Panels,  door         ,,,.,, 
Panels,  light  vehicle  bodies 
Panels,   light  vehicle  seats 
Panels,  spring  wagon  bodies 
Panel      strips,      house     interior 

trim 
Panels,    threshing  machine 
Parting     stop,     house     Interior 

trim  ,   ^    , 

Partition   molds,   house   Interior 
trim 

Parts,   door 

Parts,   flour  mill  machinery 

Plate  rail,  dining  room 

Porch  columns,  built  up 

Porch  columns,   solid 

Porch  newels,  built  up 

Porch  newels,  solid 

Porch  spandrels 

Roof  slats,   wagon  bodies 

Scroll  sawed  balusters,  porch 

Shredders,   fodder 

Shipping   cases,    butter 

Sides,   farm  wagon  bodies 

Sink      aprons,      house     interior 
trim 


Slide,  fly  screen 

Soil  rollers 

Spindles,   porch 

Stiles,   door 

Stops,  door,  house  interior  trim 

Stops,     window,     house    interior 

trim 
Tables,  kitchen 
Top  rail,  porch 
Top  rails,  sash 
Tops,   kitchen  cabinets 
Tops,  kitchen  table 
Tops,  trunk 
Tops,  veneered,  trunks 
Tray  bottoms  (trunk) 
Wainscoting  cap,  house  interior 

trim  .   ^    , 

Wainscot    rail,     house    Interior 

trim 
Washboards,  laundry 
Window    apron,    house    interior 

trim  ,   ^    , 

Window    stool,     house    interior 

trim 
Wood  pulleys 


Base  blocks,  house  interior  trim 
Baseboard,  house  interior  trim 
Base     corners,     house     Interior 

trim  ,    .     , 

Base    moulding,    house    interior 

trim 
Beds,    spring  wagon 
Blind  stop,  house  construction 
Brackets,    plate   rail 
Carpet     strip,      house     interior 

trim 
Casing,  door 
Casing,  house 

Casing,  window  ,  ^  ,  .  ,„ 
Chair  rail,  house  interior  trim 
Colonnades,  house  interior  trim 
Corner     blocks,     house     interior 

trim 
Poors,   folding 
Doors,   sliding 


CUCUMBER 

Dust  cap.   house  interior  trim 

Fillet,  house  interior  trim 

Frames,  door 

Frames,   window 

Grilles,   house  Interior  trim 

Head     blocks,      house     Interior 
trim 

Jambs,    door 

Mantels 

Mantels,   painted  work 

Mirror  doors,  house 

Moulding,    bed.    house  construc- 
tion ,    .     , 

Moulding,     cap,    house    Interior 
trim 

Moulding,   cove 

Moulding,     crovpn,     house     con- 
struction 
Moulding,   drip  cap,    house   con- 
struction 


Moulding,  picture 
Moulding,  quarter  round 
Moulding,     spring    cove,     house 

constniftlon 
Nosing,  house  interior  trim 

Paper,  pulp  ,  ,   i.    i»_ 

Partition  moulds,  house  interior 

trim 
Plate  rail,   dining  room 
Rims,  split  wood  pulleys 
Siding,  house 

Slide,  fly  screen  ,„*„„.„, 

Wainscoting  cap.  house  interior 

trim  .    .     , 

Wainscot    rail,     house    interior 

Window    apron,    house    interior 

trim  .    .     , 

Window    stool,     house     Interior 

trim 


CYPRESS 


\ii 


Astragals,    folding   door 
Astragals,   sliding  door 
Balusters,   porch 
Bars,    greenhouse     _ 
Base  blocks,  house  mterlor  trim 
Baseboard,    house    interior    trim 
Baseboards  ^   ^    , 

Base     corners,     house     interior 

trim  .   ^    , 

Base    moulding,    house    Interior 

trim 
Battens,  O.  G.  bam 
Bay    brackets,     house    construc- 
tion 

Beams,  dining  room  ceiling 

Beams,  pergola 

Beehives  »..   .  *  , 

Belt  poles,   machinists 

Bevel   siding,    house 

Blind    stop,    house    construction 

Blinds  (house) 

Bottom  boards,  rowboat 

Bottom  rail,  porch 

Bottom  rails  (sash) 

Boxes,    bottle 

Boxes,  packing 

Brackets,    plate   rail 

Brackets,  porch 

Brooders,    Interior 

Cabins,   exterior,   river  craft 

Cabins^  exterior,   ships 

Cabins,  exterior,  yachts 

Cabins,  interior,  river  craft 

Cabins,  interior,  ships 

Cabins,  interior,  yachts 

Carpet     strip,      house     Interior 
trim 

Cases,  casket 

Cases,  cofl^ln 

Cases,  Incubator 


Cases,  packing 

Casing 

Casing,    door 

Casing,   window 

Cflskets 

Ctiair   rail,    house   Interior   trim 

Cliurns,   butter 

Coffins  .   ^    ,       *  !,.„ 

Colonnades,   house  interior  trim 
Columns,    pergola 
Consoles  ,  .   *     i„» 

Corner     beads,     house     interior 

trim  .   ^    , 

Corner    blocks,     house     Interior 

trim  ^      ^, 

Cornice,  house  construction 
Cornice  work,    house 
Crates,   shipping 
Crestlnir,    porch    roof 
Cross  arms,   telegraph  pole 
Cross  ties,   railroad 
Decking,    motor  boat 
Doors, 

Doors,    folding 
Door.       railroad      passenger 

coaches 
Doors,  sliding 

Dust   cap.    house  interior  trim 
Exterior  finish,    house 
Face    brackets,    house   construc- 
tion .       ^  , 
Fillet,    house   interior   trim 
Finish,  locomotive  cabs 
Finish,   yacht  cabin 
Flat     battens,      house     Interior 
trim  .      ^  . 
Floor    boards,     rowboat,     round 

bottom 
Flooring,    porch 
Frames,  door 


Frames,  front  door  sidelights 

Frames,  window 

Frieze  rail,   porch 

Front    door,    house 

Gable  brackets,  house  construc- 
tion 

Gable     ornaments,     house     con- 
struction 

Gates,   railroad  crossing 
Grilles,   house  interior  trim 
Hatch  covers,   river  craft 
Hatch   covers,   ship 
Hatch  covers,  yacht         ..„,,„ 
Head     blocks,      house     interior 
trim  .  ,    .  _.  , 

Head      casing,      house     interior 

trim 
Interior,   cupboard 
Interior  finish,  house 
Jambs,  door 
Keels,    canal  boats 
Keels,  river  craft 
Keels,  ship 

Keels,   yacht  .   ._  ^x      \ 

Keels  on  rowboat   (flat  bottom) 

Ladders 

Lattice 

LeclMjards.  canoe 

Lids,  washing  machine 

Mantels 

Meeting  rails   (sash) 

Mirror  doors,  house  ,„.„,.,^,. 

Moulding,     bed,     house    Interior 

MouWiSg,  brick,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,  cap,  bouse  interior 
trim 

Moulding,   cove 


Moulding,  crown,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,  drip  cap,  bouse  con- 
struction 

Moulding,    exterior  house 

Moulding,    picture 

Moulding,  plaster,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,  porch 

Moulding,   quarter  round 

Moulding,  screen 

Moulding,  spring  cove,  house 
construction 

Moulding,  stair 

Mullions   (sash) 

No.slng,  hou.se  construction 

Panels,   door 

Panel  strips,  house  interior 
trim 

Parting  strip,  house  interior 
trim 

Partition  moulds,  house  Interior 
trim 

Parts,   automobile  bodies 

Planking,    motor   boat 

Planking,   river  craft 


Bobbins 

Handles,   brick  trowel 

Handles,   kitchen  knife 


Racks,  clothpsbrush 
Backs,  hairbrush 
Canes 
Checkers 


Baskets,  vegetable 

Battens,    duuil)-waiters 

Beams,   elevator  cars 

Bods,   coal  wagon 

Bent  seats,   automobile 

Blocks,  hub 

Boxes,  packing 

Boxes,    weiffht    (dumb-waiter) 

Boxes,  wheat  drills 

Cabinets,    kitchen 

Chair  rockers 

Chairs,  stei)ladder 

Churns,  butter 

Cleats,   dumb-waiters 

Crating 

Doubletrees 

Dumb-waiters 

Eveners 

Egg  cases 

Frames,    sieve 

Friction    blocks,    derrick 


Racks,  chair 
Backs,   kitchen  cabinets 
Baskets 
Baskets,   split 
Baskets,    vegetable 
Blocks.    l)rush 
Boards,  ironing 
Boards,  pastry 
Bookcases,    inside  work 
Bodies,  automobile 
Boxes,  wheelbarrow 
Boxes,   trunk 
Boxes,    knife 
Boxes,   comb 
Boxes,    cheese 
Boxes,  candy 
Box  shooks 
Brooders,  poultry 
Bureaus.   Interior  work 
Bushel  crates 
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Planking,   ship 

Planking,   yacht 

Plate  rail,  dining  room 

Porch  colums,  built  up 

Porch  columns,   solid 

Porch  newels,  built  up 

Porch  newels,  solid 

Porch,   spandrel 

Rafters,    pergola 

Rails,  door 

Rudders,    river  craft 

Rudders,    ship 

Rudders,  yacht 

Sash 

Sash,   hotbed 

Sash,    railroad   passenger   coach 

Screens,  door 

Screens,  window 

Scroll  sawed  balusters,  porch 

Shingles 

Sides,   rowboat   (flat  bottom) 

Silos 

Slide,   fly  screen 

Spindles,    porch 

Staves,  tight  cooperage 

Stiles,  door 


DOGWOOD 

Handles,   kitchen  fork 
Handles,    small  tools 
Mallets,  coppersmith 


Stops,  door,  house  interior  trim 
Stops,    window,    house    interior 

trim 
Sub- frames,    hotbed 
Tanks, 

Tanks,  dairyman's 
Tanks,   paper  mill 
Tanks,  pickling 
Tanks,  wooden 
Tliresholds,   porch  door 
Top  rail,  porch 
Top  rails  (sash) 
Tubs,    washing   machine 
Vats 

Vats,  dairyman's 
Vats,  paper  mill 
Wainscot    rail,     house     interler 

trim 
Wainscoting  cap,  house  Interior 

trim 
Wasliltoards,   dairyman's 
Water  tul)s,   wooden  bridge 
Window    apron,     house    interior 

trim 
Window    stool,     house    interior 

trim 


Mallets,  tinner's 
Shuttles 


Shuttles 


DONCELLA 


EBONY 


Chessmen 

Handles,  chafing  dish 
Handles,   drawing  instruments 
Handles,  pocket  knife 

ELM.    CORK 

Gear  parts,  flour  mill  machinery 

Grain  boxes,    corn  planters 

Guide   posts,    dumb-waiters 

Guide  rails,  duinb-walters 

Handles,  machine 

Handles,   plow 

Hay  rake  i)arts 

Heading,   slack  cooperage  ^ 

Hoops,   slack  cooperage 

Hoppers,  grain 

Hounds,  light  vehicle 

Hubs 

Hubs,   carriage  wheels 

Hubs,    light  delivery  wagons 

Hul)s,  light  vehicles 

Ladders 

Overhead   beams,   dumb-waiters 

Parts,  automobile  bodies 

Parts,   hay   italer 

Pews,   church 

Platforms,  elevator 

ELM,    WHITE 

Bushel  measures 

Cal)inets,    medicine 

Cabinets,    printers' 

Cabinets,   seed 

Cases,    type 

Chairs 

Ciiairs,  kitchen 

Chairs,  rocking 

Chests,  Ice 

China  closets.    Inside  work 

Commodes,    Inside  work 

Crating 

Doors,  automobile 

Eveners 

Fixtures,  bar 

Fixtures,  office 

Fixtures,  store 

Flasks,    foundry 

Flooring 

Frames,  chair 


Handles,  tea  strainer 
Handles,   umbrella 
Pipes,  smoking 
Walking  sticks 


Platforms,   machine 

Reaelies,  liglit  veliicle 

Rims    (automobile    wheels) 

Rims,   basket 

Rims,    ijutter  tub 

Rollers,   cable 

Runners,  sleigh 

Slielves,    dumb-waiters 

Singletrees 

Skids,  engine 

Staves,   cement  barrels 

Staves,   slack  cooperage 

Swings,  lawn 

Traps,   mouse 

Traps,   rat 

Tret's,   saddle 

Trucks,  gasoline  engine 

Tubs,  lard 

WhiHIetrees 

Yokes,    neck 


Frames,   couch 

Frames,   cultivators 

Frames,   daveniiort 

Frames,  lounge 

Frames,  sofa 

Frames,  upholstered  furniture 

Furnitnre.    toy 

Game  boards 

Handles,   basket 

Handles,  canthook 

Handles,  cross-cut  saw 

Handles,  peavy 

Heading,  slack  cooperage 

Hoops,    slack   cooperage 

Hubs,   wheelbarrow 

Ladders,  step 

Lath 

Ix)comotlve  cabs.   Interior 

Paper  pulp 

Parts,   washing  machine 


Pastry  sets 
Pews,   church 
Pins,     insulator 
Pokes,   horse 
Ketrigerators 
Itiuis,   clieese  box 
Itmis,    sieve 
Rungs,     ladder 
Seat  frames,   chair 


Freezers,    ice    cream 
Lath 
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Showcases 
Sieves,    ash 
SignlK)ard8 
Slats,     trunk 
Sleds,     bob 

Stands,    bible 

Staves,   slack  cooperage 

EUCALYPTUS 
Furniture,  special  work 

FIR,    BALSAM 

Oars,  boat 
Pulp,   paper 


Stops,    drawer 
Tables,    communion 
Telephone   apparatus 
Tops,  sleds 
Traps,    mouse 
Traps,    rat 
Tubs  ^       ,        .^ 

Washboards,   laundry 

Veneer 


Silos 


irKUrbSS^  interior  ujaj 

Basl^moulding.    house    interior 

trim 
Rflttens.   0.   G.   barn 
iSy    brackets,    house    construc- 

Beams!  dining  room  celling 
Btfvel  siding,  house  ^^^^i^n 

Blind    stop,    house    construction 
Blinds,     window 
Booms,   river  crart 

Booms,    ship  

Bottom    boards,    barge 
Bottom    boards,    row    boat 
Bottom    boards,     scow 
Bottom    rail,    porch 
Bottoms,    piano   cases 
Brackets,     plate    rail 
Brackets,    porch 
Brackets,    telegraph   pole 
Bumping  i>osts,   ra"»2.  .^„,. 
Cabins,  exterior,   river  craft 
Cabins,     exterior,     ships 
Cabins,   exterior,   yacht       .  _.  ^ 
Cabling,     sink,    house    interior 

Carje?  strip,     house     interior 

trim 
Casing,    door 
Casing,   window 

Chalr^rail,  house  interior  trim 
cSlonnades.  house  interior  tr.m 
Corner     blocks,     house     Interior 

Cornice!  house  construction 
Covers,    vats 
Covers,   water  tank 

gS'Sfml?  «V^,.b  pole 

Cross-ties,     railroad 

neokine.    boats 

Decking     (ship    and    boat) 

Derricks,    hoisting 

Derricks,    oil   well 

Doors,    folding 

Doors,   sliding 

T)rnii  sidine,   house 

Dust  cap,   house  interior  trim 

Kce  brackets,    house   construe 

Foed"*mlll    machinery    parts 
Fillet,   house   '"terlor   trim 
Fireless    cookers,    exterior 


FIE,   DOUGLAS 

Plat  battens,  house  Interior  trim 
FlwrlSg,  electric  passenger  cars 
Flooring,     freight    cars 
Flooring,   house 

ffiJlSi:   '^a^l'w.y     passenger 

coaches  ,  ^,  _^^ 

Flooring,    scale    platforms 
Frames,    door 
Frames,  freight  car 
Frames,    front    door    side    light 
Frames,    target 
Frames,  window 
Frieze    rail,    porch 
lOront  doors,   house 
Gable  bmckets,  house  construc- 

Gabl?'^  ornaments,     house     con- 
struction 
Gates,    railway    crossing 
Hay  balers,  parts 
Hayloaders,    parts 

S?a'i'blocks^*house  interior  trim 
Heid     cksing,     house     interior 

trim 
Hods,    mortar 
Jambs,    door 
Joiners,   deck    (ship) 
Keels,   canal  boats 
Keelsons,  river   craft 
Keelsons,  ship 
Keelsons,  yacht 
Ladders,   extension 
Ladders,    step 
Lath 

Lattice  ,. 

Masts,  river  craft 
Masts    (ship) 
Mirror   doors,    house 
Moulding,   bed.    house   construc- 

Mouldhig,     brick,    'house     con- 

Moi&e,    cap,     house    interior 
trim 

Mo."MS;°°driP    cap.     interior 

MonYdSs.    plaster.    House    con- 

structlon  . 

Moulding,    quarter   round 

MiSI;   "pS    cove,     houee 

NoeS'Tor   interior    trim 


Panel     strips,     house     interior 

Partiig    strip,     house     Interior 

trim 
?Sul°on'mo°S.l.ou.e  interior 

trim 
Planking,   barge 
Plank uig,  canal  boat 
Planking,  river  craft 
Planking,  scow 
Planking,   sbip 
Planking,    yacht 
Plate  rail,   dining  room„^„. 
Plates,    railway    car    frames 
Poles,   flag 
Poles,   pike 

Porch    columns,     built    up 
Porch  columns,   solia 
Porch   newels,    built  up 
Porch  newels,   solid 
Porch  spandrel 
Pump  rods,  windmill 
Push   poles,    locomotive 

^d^^pSr raifwaV'?-  frames 
Scroll  sawed  balusters,    porch 
Sides,    row    boat 
Siding,    barge 
Siding,   canal  boats 
Siding,   railway  box  c*" 
Siding,         railway        passenger 

coaches 
mil:    J;f*i'ellTr?lling   machln- 

Smf^  aprons.      house      Interior 

trim 
Slides,   fly  screen 
Spars,  ship 
-     Spindles,    porch 
staves     silo 
Staves!    tight  cooperage 

IS;;r-dSrno?.?"  tenor  trim 

IS?|nU?°V.m.^  macblnerr 

Top   rail,    porch 
Towers,    oil  well 
Towers,    water 

Wafnscot    rail,     house    interior 

Wa1n's?oting  cap,  house  Interior 

Window    apron,    house    interior 

Window    stool,     house    Interior 
trim 


FIR,    OREGON 
Push   poles,   locomotive 


Baskets,    split 
Blocks,    hub 
Boxes,  tin  ware 
Crates,   tin  ware 


GUM,    BLACK 

Cross-ties,    railroad  gJ^J  carriage  wheels 

Fenders,   river  craft  .     guhp  light   delivery   wagon 

FHct"n   blocks    (railway  cars)     Hubs.  ^JJ^^^,^,^^ 
Heading,    oil  bands 


Mauls 

Mine    roUeru 


Baskets,    splint 
Baskets,   vegetable 
Boiioms,    arawer 
Boxes,    berry 
Boxes,    cigar 
Boxes,   cracker 
Boxes,   milk  bottle 
Boxes,  packing 
Boxes,    trunk 
Cases,     sample 
Cases,   traveling 


Baskets,     split 
Blocks,    hub 
Boxes,   tii^  ware 
Crates,    tin    ware 
Cross-ties,    railroad 
Fenders,    river    craft 


Astragals,    sliding  door 

Backs,    chairs 

Backing,   case   goods 

Balusters,    porch 

Base  blocks,  house  interior  trim 

Base  board,  house  interior  trim 
trim 

Base     corners,     house     Interior 

Base  moulding,  house  interior 
trim 

Bay  brackets,  house  construc- 
tion 

Beams,    dining   room    celling 

Blinds,  bouse  construction 

BiocKs,    brake 

Bottoms,   case  goods 

Bottom    rails,    porch 

Bottom  rails,    sash 

Box  shooks 

Boxes,  creamery  shipping 

Boxes,  macaroni 

Boxes,  packing 

Boxes,    trunk 

Brackets,   porch 

Cabinets,    music 

Capping,    sink,    house.    Interior 

Carpel  strip,  house  interior  trim 

trim 
Cases,    casket 
Cases,    clock 
Cases,   coffin 
Cases,    sample 
Cases,    shipping 
Casing,    door 
Casing,    window 

/"^o  air  PflS 

Chair  rail,    house   Interior   trim 

Chairs,     rocking 

Coal  boards,    engine  tender 

Coffins 

Colonnades,    house  interior   trim 

Consoles 

Commodes 

Coolers,    water 

Corner     blocks,     house    interior 

trim 
Crating 

Cresting,  porch  roof 
Cross-ties,  railroad 
Doors 

Doors,    folding 
Doors,    sliding 
Drawer    sides 
Drawers 

Drawers,    cabinets 
Dust    cap,    house   Interior   trim 


Astragals,    folding   door 
Astragals,  sliding  door 
Balusters,    porch 
Balusters    (stmir) 
Barge  cotutroetM 
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GUM,    BLACK— Concluded 

Packing  cases,   plate  glass 
Hollers,  car 


GUM,    COTTON 

Coops,    poultry 
Crates,    beer 
Crates,    fruit 
Crates,   vegetable 
Crating 

Cross-ties,  railroad 
Dishes,    lard 
Heads,   maul 
Hoppers,  machine 
Legs,    table 
Mallets,    ship    builders 

GUM,    BLACK 

Friction    blocks    (railway    cars) 

Heading,    oil    barrels 

Hubs 

Hubs,   carriage  wheels 

Hubs,    light  delivery   wagon 

Hubs,    wheelbarrow 

GUM,     RED 

Face  brackets,  house  construc- 
tion 

Fertilizer     distributors,     parts 

Fillet,    house   Interior   trim 

Flasks,    foundry 

Flat  battens,  house  Interior 
trim 

Frames,  chair 

Frames,    davenport 

Frames,    door 

Frames,   dresser 

Frames,   front  door  side  light 

Frames,  window 

Frieze  rail,   porch 

Front  doors,    house 

Front    rails,    beds 

Front  rails,  dresser 

Furniture 

Gable  brackets,  house  construc- 
tion 

Gable  ornaments,  house  con- 
struction 

Handles,    saw 

Handles,    sadiron 

Head  blocks,   pattern 

Head  blocks,  house  interior  trim 

Head  cases,   house  interior  trim 

Hidden  work,   walnut  furniture 

House  interior   trim 

Interior   finish,    house 

Jambs,    door 

Jumpers,   baby 

Lath 

Legs,   chiffonier 

Legs,    dresser 

Mantels 

Mi-etmg  rails,  sash 

Mirror  doors,  house 

Moulding,  bed.  house  construc- 
tion 

Moulding,  brick,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,  cap,  house  interior 
trim 

Molding,    cove 

Moulding,  crown,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,  drip  cap.  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,   picture 

Moulding,  plaster,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,    quarter    round 

Moulding,  spring  cove,  house 
construction 

Mullions,    sash 

Nosing,    house  interior  trim 

HEMLOCK 

Base  blocks,  house  Interior  trim 
Base  board,   house  Interior  trim 
Base    corners,     bouse    Interior 
trim 


Hollers,    mine 
Staves,   oil  barrels 


Mortars 

Paper    pulp 

Parts,    agricultural  machinery 

Pestles 

Pins,    clothes 

Plates,    pie 

Haiinners,    street 

Hollers,    awning 

Hollers,   shipbuilders 

Truck   barrels,    veneered 


Mauls 

Mine   rollers 

Packing  cases,    plate  glass 

Hollers,    car 

Hollers,    mine 

Staves,   oil  barrels 


Panel  strips,  bouse  Interior  trim 

Panels,    door 

Panels,     light    delivery    wagon 

bodies 
Panels,    light  vehicle   bodies 
Panels,   stair  work 
Paper  uulp 
Parting     stop,      house     Interior 

trim 
Partition     moulds,     house    con- 
struction 
Pipes    (smoking) 
Plate   rail,   dining  room 
Plate    rail,    house   interior   trim 
Porch   columns,    built   up 
Porch    columns,    solid 
Porch   newels,    built   up 
Porch    newels,    solid 
Porch  spandrels 
Posts,     beds 
Posts,   dresser 
Pulleys 
Ralls,  door 
Hails,    dresser 
Hefrigerators,    exterior 
Scroll-sawed    balusters,    porch 
Seat  frames,   chair 
Shelving,    cabinets 
Sink  aprons,  house  Interior  trim 
Slide,    fly    screen 
Spindles,    porch 
Standards,   chiffonier 
Standards,     dresser 
Staves,  cement  barrels 
Sticks,    parasol 
Stiles,   door 
Strips,   weather 

Stops,  door,   house  interior  trim 
Stops,     window,     house    interior 

trim 
Tables,   library 
Top   rail,    porch 
Top   rails,    sash 
Tops,    desk 
Tops,   dressers 
Tops,   chiffoniers 
Tops,   sideboards 
Traps,  mouse 
Wainscoting  cap,  house  interior 

trim 
Wainscot    rail,     house    interior 

trim 
Walkers,    baby 
Window    apron,    house    interior 

trim 
Window     stool,     house    interior 

trim 


Base  moulding,  house  Interior 
trim 

Battens,  0.  G.  barn 

Bay  brackets,  house  construc- 
tion 
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Beams,  dining  room  ceiling 
Blind    Btop,    liou8e    conutructiM 
BoouiH,    river  craft 
Bourns,    Btiip  -     , 

Bottom  l>oaid8,  foundry  flasks 
Bottom  rail,   porch 
Bottoms,    river    barge 
Box   sbooks 
Boxes,    coal    sieve 
Boxes,    packing 
BracKctn,    plate   rail 
Brackets,    porch 
Brackets,  btalr 
Bridge    couatructlon 
Bull-wheel  cants,   oil  weU  ma- 
chinery 
Cabins,     canal    boats       ...^^ 
Capping,     sink,     bouse    interior 

Carpet  strip,  house  interior  trim 

Casing,    door 

Casing,    window 

Chair   rail,    bouse  interior   trim 

Cheese  boxes,   veneer 

Colonnades,   house  interior  trim 

Consoles  i„*„„«/v. 

Corner    blocks,     house    interior 

trim  ., 

Cornice,   house  construction 

Cornice  work,    house 

Crating  ^  _ 

Cresting,    porch   roof 

Cross-t.es,    railroad 

Becking,    barge 

Decking,  canal  boats 

Doors,    folding 

Doors,   sliding 

Dust    cap,    bouse    interior    trim 
Face   brackets,    house  construc- 
tion 
Fencing  ,       ^  ,_ 

Fillet,   house  interior  trim 
Flasks 

Ilasks,    foundry  *„.,„„ 

Flat     battens,     house     interior 

trim 
li'lofiri  Tier 

Flooring,  freight  elevator  cars 
Flooring,       passenger      elevator 

cars 
Flooring,  wharves 
Frames,  canal  boat 
Frames,   coal  sieve 
p'rames,   door 
Frames,    freight   car 
Frames,    front  door  side  light 
Frames,    river    craft 
Frames,   ship 
Frames,   window 
Frames,  yacht 


Frlesse  rail,   porch 

Front  doors,    bouse 

Fruit  Jar  cases 

Gable  brackets,  house  construc- 
tion 

Gable    ornaments,     house     con- 
struction 

Grilles,    house    interior    trim 

Match  covers,  river  craft 

Hatch    covers,    ship 

Hatch  covers,   yacht        .    .     .„, 

Head     blocks,      house     interior 
trim 

Head     casing,      house     interior 

trim 
Heading,  nail  keg 
Heading,   slack  cooperage  stock 
Incubators 
Jambs,     door 
Keels,    river   craft 
Keels,    ship 
Keels,    yacht 
Kelsons,  canal  boat,^ 
Ladders,     river    craft 
Ladders,    ship 
Lath 
Lattice 

Lining,  canal  boats 
Mantels 

Masts,    river  craft 
MastH,    ship 
Mirror   doors,    house 
Moulding,   bed,   house  construc- 

Moulding,  brick,  house  construc- 

Moulding     cap,     house     interior 

trim 
Moulding,    cove 

Mould. ug,     crown,     house     con- 
struction 
Moulding,   drip  cap,  house  con- 
struction 
Moulding,    picture 
Moulding,     plaster,    house    con- 
struction 
Moulding,  quarter  round 
Moulding,    screen 
Moulding,     spring    cove,     house 

construction 
Newel  posts,   angle 
Newel   posts,    starting 
Nosing,   house  interior  trim 
Packing,    boat    launching 
Packing  cases,   plate  glass 
Pallets,   fire  brick 
Panel  strips,  house  interior  trim 
Paper   pulp  .   .     ._ 

Parting     strip,     house     interior 

trim 


Partition  moulds,  house  Interior 

trim 
Patch-boards,    freight    car 
Planking,  canal  boat 
Planking,   river  craft 
Planking,  ship 
Planking,    yacht 
Plate    rail,    dining   room 
Poles.    Hag 

Porch    columns,    built   up 
Porch    columns,    solid 
Porch  newels,   built  up 
Porch  newels,  solid 
Porch    spandrel 
Kails    (Stair) 
Keels,    cable 
Keels,    wire    rope 
liefrlgerators 
Kisers,   stair 

Kosettes.  wall  (stairway) 
Kough  horses    (stairway) 
Scroll-sawed    balusters,    porch 
Seats,   row  boat 
Shoe  rails    (stair) 
Sides,     ore     car    bodies 
Sides,    row    boat 
Siding,    freight    car 
Siding,     house  ».•      <„« 

Siding,      plate     glass     shipping 
cases  .         ,       i  ,^ 

Sink  aprons,  house  Interior  trim 
Skidd. ng    (machine) 
Skidding    (steam-pump) 
Slides,   fly   screen 
Spars,     ship 
Spindles,    porch 
Stair    horses 
Stair  work,   hidden 
Staves,    silo 

Staves,  slack  cooperage 
Stems,    canal   boat 
Stops,  door,   house  interior  trim 
Stops,    window,    house    interior 

trim 
String  board8(  stair) 
Ihrosliolds,    bouse   interior  trim 
Top   rail,    porch 
Transoms,    row   boat 
Tread     (stair) 

Wainscoat.    rail,   house  interior 

Wainscot     cap,     house    interior 

trim 
Weather   boarding,    house 
Window    apron,    house    interior 

trim  ,    .     , 

Window     stool,     house    Interior 

trim 


Arms,  chair 

Axle   beds,    perch   spring  wagon 

Axle  beds,   surrey 

Axle    beds,    buggy 

Axles,   light   vehicles 

Axles,    lumber  wagons 

Axles,  wagon  ,.     u  t— 

Backs,    rustic  porch  chairs 

Backs,    split    chairs 

Bottoms,    wagon    boxes 

Boxes,     creamery     shipping 

Bows,    automobile    top 

Brake   beams,    freight    <?" 

Brake    lining,    hoisting    engines 

Canes,  walking 

Caps,    axle 

Caps,    light    vehicle 

Carts,    dump 

Carts,    road 

Cogs,  flour  mill  machinery 

Cross  bars,   buggy  shafts 

Cross   bars,    light   vehicle 

Door  boards,   coal  cars 

Door  boards,  railroad  grain  cars 

Doubletrees 

Dowels 

Eveners,  buggy 

Eveners,    carriage 

Eveners.   wagon 

Felloes,  heavy  vehicle  wheels 


HICKORY 

Felloes,    light    delivery    wagons 
Fifth  wheel  bars,  light  delivery 
wfi&roD 

Fifth    wheel    circles,    light    de- 
livery wagon 

Fifth    wheel    spools,    light    de- 
livery   wagon 

Fillers,    hame 

Flooring,  motor  trucK 

Forks,    shaking 

Frames,   bob  sled 

Frames,    coal   screen 

Frames,    gravel  screen 

Frames,    porch    chair,    rustic 

Frames,  sand  shaking  screen 

Gear   parts,    automobile 

Gear    parts,    buggy 

Gear  parts,   light  vehicle 

Gear   parts,    vehicle 

Gear  parts,  wagon  „„„»,,_ 

Gear  woods,   flour  mill  machin- 
ery 

Grain  cradles 

HaokB,     vehicle 

Hames 

Handles,    adze 

Handles,    axe 

Handles,     bench    hatchet 

Handles,    blacksmith's    hammer 
Handles,    bookbinders'    machin- 
ery 


Handles,   broad  hatchet 
Handles,    cant   hook 
Handles,     chisel 
Handles,   double  bitted  axe 
Handles,   drawing  knife 
Handles,    electric    car 
Handles,    extension   saw 
Handles,   golf  club 

Handles,    godevll 

Handles,    grab   maul 

Handles,    granite    hammer 

Handles,   grub   hoe 

Handles,    hammer 

Handles,    hand   drill 

Handles,    hatchet 

Handles,    single    bitted    axe 

Handles,    lawn   rake 

Handles,    machinists'   hammer 

Handles,   meat  cleaver 

Handles,    masons'    hammer 

Handles,  maul 

TTnndles,     ^nlnt     brush 

Handles,  peavy 

Handles,  peeling  axe 

Handles,    post   n>a"la 

Handles,   rig  builders'  hatchet 
Handles,    riveting   hammer 
Handles,     shingle    and    lathing 

hatchet 
Handles,    sledge  hammer 


Handles,    timber  carver 

Handles,   trolley  car 

Heads,  grab  maul 

Heads,    mallet 

Hind  spring  bars,  light  delivery 
wagon 

Hounds,    light  delivery    wagon 

Interior   finish,   houses 

Interior    trim,    house 

Ladders,   hay 

Lower  bead  blocks,  light  deliv- 
ery wagon 

Mallets 

Mallets,  printers' 

Mauls 

I^t^c'k   vokcs 

Neck   yokes,    light  vehicle 

Neck   yokes,    wagon 

Quoins,    printers' 

Parts,   automobile  body 

Picker  sticks,  loom 

Pole  futchels,  light  delivery 
wagon 

Poles,    buggy         ^  ,  ,    ^  . 

Poles,  hanging  strap  (electric 
cars) 

Poles,    light  yeblcle 

Posts,   wagon  body 

Push  poles,  railway  engine 

Ralls,   automobile 

Kaiuraers 

Rammers,    concrete 

Rammers,  street 


Backs,  bath  brush 

Blocks,  brush 

Cups,   soap 

Forks,   wooden,  cooking 


Balls,   duckpln 
Balls,    tenpln 
Handles,  adze 
Handles,    canthook 
Handles,  grab  maul 


Balls,  lemon  squeezer 
Balls,    lime  squeezer 
Bung    starters 


Brackets,    telegraph   pole 
Cross-arms,    telegraphs    pole 


Antique  furniture,  exterior 

Arms,  chair 

Balusters,  stair 

Back  posts,  chair 

Base     boards,      house     Interior 

trim  .   .     , 

Base    moulding,    house    mterlor 

trim 
Beams,  dining  room  celling 
Beds,    folding,  exterior 
Bedsteads,  exterior 
Benches,    piano 
Book   racks,    revolving 
Book  cases,  sectional 
Brackets,     i  iflte    rail 
Brackets,     stair 
Cnblnets,     magazine 
Cabinets,   music 
Cabinets,   phonograph 
Cabinets,  scale 
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HICKORY— Concluded 

Reaches,    buggy 

Rests,  foot,   (electric  cars) 

Rests,  foot,   (railway  cars) 

Ribs,   wagon  top 

Rims 

Rims,   automobile  wheel 

Kims,   vehicle  rims 

Kims,    wheel 

KoUeri 

Rounds,   chalt 

Rounds,    split   bottom   chair 

Rounds,  ladder 

Rungs,   ladder 

Runners,    sleigh 

Runner  frames,  sleigh 

Runners,  bob  sled 

Screws,     bookbinder 

Seats,    rustic  porch  chair 

Seats,    split   chair 

Shackle     bars,     light     delivery 

wagon 
Shafts,   buggy 
Shafts,    vehicle 
Shooting  sticks,   printers' 
Side     futchels,     light     delivery 

wagon 
Singletrees 
Singletrees,     light     and     heavy 

vehicles 
Skewers,    butchers' 
Slackers 

Splits,  split  bottom  chair 
Splhit  baskets,   porch  hammock 

HOLLY 

Forks,  wooden,  salad 
Handles,   rolling  phi 
Mashers,    potato 
Paddles,   butter 

HORNBEAN 

Handles,    peavy 
Handles,  timber  carrier 
Heading,     nail    keg 
Heads,    grab  maul 


LAUREL.   MOUNTAIN 
Inlaid    work,    furniture 

LANCEWOOD 
Rods,  fishing 

LIGNUM-VITAB 

Cups,  lemon  squeezer 
Cups,  lime  squeezer 
Heads,    mallet 

LOCUST 

Hubs,  light  delivery  wagon 
Paper  pulp 

MAHOGANY 

Cabinets,  smokers 
('ai)inH,  Interior  ships 
Cabins,   Interior,   yachts 
Carpet     strip,      house     Interior 

trim 
Carvings,    wood 
Cases,  binnacle 
Cases,    chart    (ship) 
Cases,    dental 
Cases,   hall  clock 
Cases.    oi>tical 
Cases,    piano 
Casincr,    door 

Casing    (veneered),    pipe    organ 
Casing,  window 
Caskets 

CeJlarettes,  exterior 
Chair  arms,   sleeping  coaches 
Chair   rail,    house  Interior  trim 
Chairs,    arm 
Chairs,  morris 


Splinter  bars,  light  delivery 
wagon 

Spokes,  automobile  wheel 

Spokes,   buggy  wheel 

Spokes,   heavy   vehicle  wheel 

Spokes    light    delivery    wagon 

Spokes,   light  and  heavy  vehicle 

SpoKes.  push  cart  wheel 

Sprags,    mine 

Spring    bars 

Spring  bars,  light  and  heavy 
vehicle 

Spring   blocks,    wagon 

Spring  yokes,  light  delivery 
wagon 

Stakes,    heavy   vehicle 

Stakes,    log   car 

Sweep    sticks,    loom 

Teeth,    lawn    rake 

Teeth,    spur   gears 

Tongues,   corn  planter 

Tongues,   light  vehicle 

Tongues,    wagon 

Treadle  sticks,   loom 

Trucks,  warehouse 

Upper  head  blocks,  light  deliv- 
ery wagon 

Vehicle  stock 

Wbeelbanows, 

Wheels,   vehicle 

Wrecksklds,    railway 

WhifiCletrees,   vehicle 


Pins,    rolling 

Spoons,    wooden  mixing 

Sticks,    toddy 


Neck  yokes 
Neck   yokes,    jockey 
Sides,    cheese    box 
WhlfCletrees 


Mallets,   coppersmith 
Mallets,    printers' 


Pins.  Insulator 
Pins,    telephone 


Chests,    hall 

Chests  of  drawers,   exterior 

Chests,  silverware 

Cheval  mirrors 

Chiffoniers,    exterior 

Coffins 

Colonnades,    house  interior  trim 

Colonnades,    puUmnn  coaches 

Commodes,   exterior 

Consoles 

Counters,   bar  room,   exterior 

Covers,    switch   boxes,    (electric 

cats) 
Covers,     switch     box     (Pullman 

coaches)  .^  ,, 

Cupboard         doors,         Pullman 

coaches 
Deck   boards,    automobile 
Dash  boards,  automobile 
Decking,   canoe 


Decking,  motor  boat 

Desk  chairs 

Uoor  Btrlys,   automobile 

Doors,    folding  .      . , 

Doors,    locker,   boat  and   snip 

Doors,  siii;>  cabin 

Doors,   sliding  ,  , 

Doors,     upper    berth     (sleeping 

coaciies)  ^,^, 

Facings,        window       partitions 

(electric  cars) 
Filing  cases,   sectional 
Fillet,    house   interior   trim 
Fine  cabinet  work 
Finish,  yacht  cabins 
Flat     battens,     house     interior 

trim 
Flooring,    parquetry 
Foot  rails,  stair 
Foot  rests 
Foot  stools 
Frames,    chair 
Frames,    couch 
Frames,    davenport 
Frames,     door,     bouse     interior 

trim 
Frames,  mirror 
Frames,   picture 
Frames,    settee 
Frames,    upholstered   chair 
Furniture 
Furniture,   office 
Furniture,   special  period 
Gauges,    carpenters' 
Glass  front  boards,  automobile 
Gunwales,    canoe 
Gr.lles,    bouse    interior    trim 
Grilles,   Pullman  coach 
Gr.lles,   ship  cabin 
Ground   glass   frames,    camera 
Hall    mirror    hat  racks 
Handles,    camera   slides 
Uaudles,   hand  scraper 
Hand   rails,    yacht 
Head     casing,      house     interior 
trim  .      ^         , 

Hubs,    pilot   wheels,    boat    and 

ship 
Interior  finish,    camera 
Interior   finish,    electric   cars 
Interior  finish,   Pullman  coaches 
Key   bottoms,    piano 
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Legs,    piano 

l^gs,  table 

Lens  boards,  camera 

Lids,    water   closet 

Lunch  tables,  portable,  pull- 
man  coaches 

Mantels 

Mirror  doors,  house 

Mirror  frames,  passenger  ele- 
vator cars 

Mirror  frames,  pullman  coaches 

Mirror    frames,    ship    cabins 

Models 

Models,  machine 

Moulding,    bed,    house  construc- 

tiou  .   .     , 

Moulding,     cap,     house    interior 

trim  ,   ^     , 

Moulding,    cove,    house   interior 

trim 

Moulding,  crown,  bouse  con- 
struction 

Mouldings,    piano 

Mouldings,     quarter    round 

Moulding,  spring  cove,  house 
interior    trim 

Music  shelf,   piano 

Newel  posts,  angle 

Newel    posts,    starting 

Panel     strips,      house     Interior 

trl™  . ,        ,.. 

Panel  wainscoting,  ship  cabin 

Panel  wainscoting,  inside  Pull- 
man coaches 

Panels,    case  . 

Panels,  ceiling,  Pullman  coaches 

Panels,    clock  case 

Panels,  desk 

Panels,   passenger  elevator  cars 

Panels,    piano   cases 

Panels,  window,  Pullman 
couches 

Parts,    automobile  bodies 

Patterns 

Pilasters,    piano 

Pillars,    chair 

Pilot    wheels,    ship 

Pilot    wheels,   yacht 

Plate    holders,     camera 

Plate    rail,    dining    room 

Players,    piano 


Princess   dressers 

Push    button    frames,     Pullman 

coaches 
Rails,    stair 
Range  finders,  camera 
Rims,    pilot    wheel    (boat    and 

ship) 
Rockers,   chair 

Ruling  mach.nes,    bookbinders 
Sash,   Pullman  coaches 
>>ash,  ship  cabins 
Screens,    bank 
Screens,   fire 
Seats,    piano 
Seats,   water  closet 
Servettes,    dining    room    table 
Settee 
Settles 

Shelves,    book 
Showcases 
Sides,     piano    case 
Sills,     inside    window     (electric 

cars) 
Sills,    window,   inside    (pullman 

coaches) 
Spindles,   chair 
Stands,    chafing  dish 
Stands,  plant 

Steering  wheel  rims,  automobile 
Stools,   piano 
Tables,   drop  leaf 
Tables,    tea 
Tops,    counter 
Tops,  table 

Trays,    jewelry   display 
Irays,    sewing 
Treads,    stair 
Veneer 

Veneer,  furniture 
Veneer,    piano   cases 
Wainscot     rail,     house    interior 

trim  ,   ^     . 

Wainscoting,       house       interior 

trim  ,   ^     , 

Wainscoting  cap,  house  interior 

trim 
Wardrobes,  auto-valet 
Wheel  trays,  dining  room 
Window    apron,     house    interior 

trim  .   ^    , 

Window    stool,     house    Interior 

trim 


Acetate  of  lime 

Ak'Oliol,    wood 

Backing,   cases 

Baskets 

Baskets,    split 

Beds,    folding 

Blinds,    porch 

Blinds.    Venetian 

Blocks,    brush 

Boards,    hosiery 

Bobbins 

Bottom   rails,    sash 

Bottoms,    butter   pails 

Bottoms,    carriage   bodies 

Bottoms,    fruit    baskets 

Bottoms,  wagon  bodies 

Box  shooks 

Boxes 

Box«'s,  bottle 

Boxes,  comb 

Boxes,    cr«amery    shipping 

Boxes,    knife 

Boxes,   plate  glass  packhig 

Boxes,    salt 

Boxes,   f.n  plate 

Boxes,    veneer 

Brooders 

Bnisln'B,   wall 

Brushes,   window 

Bureaus,    ennnieled 

Cabnet    work 

Cabinets,    medicine 

Coses,    blacking 

Cases,    egg 

Cases,    liquor 

Opipfv   cr&tGS 

Center  arms,  split  wood  pulleys 

Chairs,    children's 

Chairs,    kitchen 

Chairs,    laundry 


MAPLE,    SOFT 

Charcoal 

Checkers 

Chessmen 

Cheval  mirrors,   enameled 

Clothes  racks,  laundry 

Chiffoniers,  enameled 

Clothespins 

Cores,    veneer 

Couiniodes 

Commodes,    enameled 

Costumes 

OrfldlGS 

Crates,    fruit  and   vegetable 

Crates,  milk  bottle 

Crating 

Dowels,     chair 

Driers,   towel 

Dumb  waiter    posts 
Dusters 

Flooring 

Frames,    chair 

Frames,     collapsible    crates 

Frames,  .  couch 

Frames,    davenport 

Frames,    door 

Flames,  pmlor  furniture 

Frames,    sofa 

p'ruMU's,  upliolstered  onalr 

Franipp,   uiilxilstered   furniture 

Frames,  window 

Furniture,   case  goods 

P'urnilure,  doll 

Furniture,    interior  work 

Guide  rails,  dumb  waiter 

Handles,    Jialut    brush 

Handles,    umbrella 

Handles,    whitewash   brushes 

Heading,  slack  cooperage 

Heads,    spool 


Interior  trim 

Interior  work,   sideboard 

Lapboards 

lath 

Lining,    castf 

Meeting    rails,    sasb 

Middles,    spool 

Moulding,    picture 

Mullions,   sasb 

Novelties 

Quills 

Panels,   door 

Paper  pulp 

Patterns 

Pedal   boards,   organ 

Porch    blinds 

Rails,  door 

Reels,   cordage  mill 

Reels,    wire  ^     . ...    , 

Ruling  machines,   bookbmders 

Sash 

Saw   horses 

Screens,    door 

Screens,   window 

Seats,  bnby  carriage 

Seats,   chair 

Fhclvep.    book 

Shelving 

Sliuttles 

Sicrnhoards 

Signs,   advertising 

Speeders 

Spool    heads 

Spools 

>  liiii       '"i;; 

Stanchions 

Staves,    slack   cooperage 

Sticks,    parasol 

Sticks,    umbrella 
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stiles,   door 
Stools,   camp 
Swings,  porch 
Tabourettes 


MAPLE,   SOFT— Concluded. 

Tables 

Tables,  kitchen 
Top  rails,  sasb 
Toy   furniture 


Toy  tops 

Veneer 

Wash  benches 

Wash  stands,  enameled 


Armor  backing,   ship 

Armor   blocking,    ship 

Arms,   chair 

Arms,    split-bottom  chair 

Axles,  cornpianters 

Axles,    farm    wagon 

Axles,    wagon 

Back  boards,  piano 

Back    posts,    chair 

Backs,    !:r<Mh 

Backs,   <>Bair 

Backs,   dust  brushes 

Backs,  lawn  swings 

Backs,    nail   brush 

Backs,   scrubbing  brush 

Beds,  warehouse  trucks 

Benches,    automobile 

Benches,    carpenter 

Benches,    piano 

Blocks,    brake 

Blocks,    brush 

Blocks,     butchers' 

Blocks,    die 

Blocks,    chopping 

Blocks,    mangle   roll 

Blocks,    pulley 

Blocks,    tackle 

Blades,    T-square   (draftman  s) 

Boards,    hosiery 

Boards,   meat 

Boards,    pie 

Boards,  potato  chip 

Boards,    potato   peeler 

Boards,    slaw 

Bobbins 

Bolsters,    warenouse  truck 

Bottom  iKjards,  piano 

Bottoms,    automobile 

Bottoms,    basket 

Bottoms,    chair 

Bottoms,  coal  wagon  body 

Bottoms,    drawers  ^     ^  ,  _. 

Bottoms,  drawer  (dental  cases) 

Bottoms,  drawer  (optical  cases) 

Bottoms,   land  roller  top 

Bowling  alleys 

Bowls 

Bowls,   chopping 

Bows,    buggy   top 

Bows,    carriage  top 

Bows,    wagon    top 

Boxes 

Boxes,    butter 

Boxes,    candy 

Boxes,    comb 

Boxes  foundry  moulding 

Boxes,    knife 

Bo^es,    packing 

Boxes,  salt 

Boxes,   tin  plate 

Brackets,  mine 

Brakes,    electric  crane 

Bridges,    piano 

Brushes,   paint 

Brushes,    whitewash 

Budging,    table  sides 

Bung   starters 

Bureaus,    exterior 

Bushings,    cream  separator 

Cabinets 

Cabinets,    type 

Canes,   walking 

Cars,    band 

Carts,  push 

Cases,    shipping 

Cases,  type 

Cases     wall 

Center  arms,  split  wood  pulleys 

Chairs,    children's 

Chairs,    folding   camp 

Chairs,    rocking 

Chair   seats,    veneered 

Chase   frames,   printers      ^ 

Chase    furniture,    printers 

Children's   carriages 

Clamps,  trouser  hanger 

Clocks,    wall 

Clothes  driers 

11 


MAPLE,   SUGAR 

Clothes   pins 
Cogs,   Hour  mill  machinery 
Collars,   cream  separator 
Cores,   typewriter  platens 
Costumers 
Counters,    billiard 
Covers,  butter  tub 
Crates 
Crutches 
Cues,    billiard 
Cups,    soap 
Decking,  canal  boat 
Dishes,  wooden 
Display  forms,   hosiery 
Display    forms,    shoe 
Door    boards,    coal    car 
Door  boards,  railroad  grain  car 
Dowels 

Dowels,  parasol  shanks 
Dumb    waiters 
Eveners 
Faucets 

Fixtures,    bar    room 
Fixtures,    barber   shop 
Fixtures,    curtain 
Fixtures,    office 
Fixtures,    store 

Flooring,   electric  cars 
Flooring,   engine  cab 
Flooring,    freight    car 
yiooring,     freight    car   platform 

scales 
Flooring,    house 
Flooring,    mine   dump   cars 
Flooring,    parquetry 
Flooring,     passenger    elevator 
Flooring,    railway   car 
Frames,    blueprint 
Frames,    box   mattress 
Frames,     buck    saw 
Frames,    clothes  wringers 
I'-rames,    corn    sheller 
Frames,    cot 
Frames,    glass    cutter 
Frames,    spraying   machine 
Frames,   ten  pin  setter 
Frames,    thresher  grain  register 
Framework,   farm  machinery 
Friction   blocks,    derrick 
Friction  blocks,   hoisting  engine 
Gear   parts,    automobile 
Gear  woods,    threshing  machme 
Gauges.    cari>enters' 
Guide  strips,    dumb   waiter 
Hammer  boards,    foundry 
Handle  cross  pieces,  lawn  mow- 
er 
Handles 
Handles,    awl 
Handles,    broom 
Handles,  brush 
Handles,    butcher   knife 
Handles,    canthook 
Handles,   clothes  wringer 
Handles,    coal   pick 
Handles,    coal    sieve 
Handles,    corkscrew 
Handles,    cross-cut    saw 
Handles,    dust  brush 
Handles,    fishing   rod 
Handles,    hoe 

Handles,   ice  cream  freezer 
ITandles,    lawn   rake 
Handles,    mlniner    pick 
Handles,   paint  brush- 
Handles,    neavy 
Handles,    piano 
Handles,   roller   (bit  brace) 
Handles,    screw   driver 
Handles,    shoe    knife 
Handles,    shovel 
Handles,   soldering 
Handles,   spud 
Handles,    timber  carrier 
Handles,   vice 
Handles,    umbrella 


Hangers,    coat 

Heading,     cement     barrels 

Heading,    cooperage 

Heading,     nail    keg 

Heading,     slack    cooperage 

Heads,    spool 

Hearse  tables,   (burial  carriage) 

Interior   finish 

Jaws,    lemon   squeezer 

Jaws,    lime   squeezer 

Key   bottoms,    piano 

Knobs,    door 

Knobs,    furniture 

Krautcutters 

Lasts,    shoe 

Leeboards,    canoe 

Legs,    billiard    table 

Legs,    chiffonier 

Legs,    curd    grinding    machine 

Legs,    dresser 

Legs,    dressing   table 

Legs,  incubator 

Legs,    kitchen    table 

Legs,    table 

Legs,  washing  machine 

Lemon    s<iueezers 

I^ime  spreaders,  gear  woods 

Lining,   piano   case 

Machine    rolls 

Mallets 

Mallets,    stone    cutters' 

Mashers,    potato 

Mauls,    steak 

Middles,    spool 

Mine    cars 

Miter  boxes,   wooden 

Models 

Moulding,    automobile 

.Moulds,    brick 

Moulds,    butter 

Mounting   blocks,    cash   register 

(electric  cars) 
Mounting  blocks,    electrical  ap- 
paratus 

Novelties 

Orange  racks 

Overhead  beams,   dumb  waiter 

Packers,    flour  mill  machinery 

Paddles,     butter 

Paddles,   canoe 

Paper  pulp 

Parasol   sticks 

Panjuetry  flooring 

Partitions,    drawer 

Parts,    hay    press 

Patterns 

Pedals,  pipe  organ 

Pin  blocks,    piano 

Pins,    cartridge 

Pins,    clothes 

Pins,    pie   rolling 

Pins,    rolling 

Pipe,    wooden   water 

Planes,    printers' 

Plates,    bread 

Poles,    curtain 

Poles,    tent 

Porch  gates 

Posts,    bed 

Posts,    chair 

Posts,    corn   sheller 

Posts,    dresser 

Posts,   guide,    freight  elevator 

Posts,    piano 

Posts,  guide,  passenger  elevator 

Posts,    split   bottom    chairs 

Press  rolls,    paper  mill  machin- 


ery 
Racks 
Ifacks. 
Racks. 
Racks. 
Flacks, 
Ralls, 
Rails. 
Reels. 
Reels. 


curtain     display 

rug  display 

towel 

umbrella 
foot,    automobile 
mine    car 
electric   wire 
solder   wire 


Refrigerators 


Reelets,     printers' 

lUbs.   thresher  grain  register 

Kims,    bicycle 

Risers,    stair 

Kockers,    chair  ^hoIm 

Uockers,    rustic    porch    chairs 

Rockers,   spilt  bottom  chairs 

Rods,   chair 

Roller    blocks 

Roller,   caster 

Rollers,    dye 

Rollers,    lawn   mower 

Rollers,     mangle 

Rollers,    mine 

Rollers,    paperhangers     seam 

Rounds,    clialr 

Ifunners.  drawer 

Sasli.    carriage 

Seat    frames,    canoe 

Seats,    automobile 

Seats,    lawn   swing 

Show    cases 

Shuttles 

Suies,    billiard    table 

sides,    mine  dump  car 

Sills,  heavy  wagon 

Skewers,     butchers' 

Slats,    ash  can 

Slats,     automobile 
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Slats,    bed 

Sleds  ,        ^  . - 

Slides,   extension  table 

Slides,      table 

Space    bars,    typewriter 

Srools 

Spoons,    wooden   cooking 

Spoons,    wooden    mixing 

Srrass,    mine 

Si)rues.    foundry    flask 

Snueezers,     lime 

Staffs,    flag 

Staves,    cement  barrel 

Stave,    cooperage 

Staves,    slack   cooperage 

Steering    wheels,    automobile 

Stieks,    dye 

Sticks,    flower 

Straw  carriers 

Stretcher  blocks,   foundry 

Stretchers,    chair 

Strips,     guide,    elevator 

Sweeiers,    carpet 

Sweeping   brushes 

Swings,    child's 

Swin'.is,    ro>"ch 

'I'altles.    library 

Tenpins 


OAK,     BLACK. 
Flooring,    wagon    bodies 


Thresholds 

Throats,    tennis    racket 

Tongues,    corn   planter 

Tongues,     land    roller 

Tongues,    wagon 

Tops,    table 

Tov    furniture 

Toy   ten  pins 

Tov    tops 

Trapp,   game 

Traps,    mouse 

Treads,    stair 

Trucks 

Trucks,   handy 

Truck   sills,    gas   engine 

Tracks,   sliding  seat  (outriggers 
and  racing  shells) 

Trunks 

Turning    blocks 

Type,  wood 

Veneer 

Walkers,    baby 

Walking    sticks 

Washboards 

Washstands,    exterior 

Wheelbarrows 

Wrestplanks,   piano 

Wringers,    cloths 


OAK,     RED. 


Armor  backing,   ship 
Armor  blocking,   ship 
Antique   furniture,   hidden  work 
Astragals,    folding   door 
Astragals,    sliding    door 
Axles,  heavy  wagon 
Backs,    chair 
Racks,    dust    brusn 

SlrKks^^bo^use  interior  trim 
Base  boards,  house  Interior  trim 
Base     corners,      house     interior 

Bwe™  moulding,    house    interior 

trim 
Bases,    dining   table 
Beams,    dining   room   celUng 
Beams,  plow 
Bedsteads,    exterior 
Blind   stop,   house  construction 
Blinds,    window 
Blocks,    brush 
Bodies,    automobile 
Bodies,    electric   car 
Bodies,   railway  cars 

Bodies,    wheelbarrow 

B^y    frames,    light   and   heavy 
vehicles 

Bookcases,    exterior       ^..^^ 

Bookcases,     sectional    exterior 

Booths,     telephone,    exterior 

Bottom  boards,  barge 

Bottom    boards,    scow 

Bottom   rails,   sash 

Bottoms,  automobile  boQles 

Bottoms,    case    goods 

Bottoms,    feed    bag 

Bottoms,    grape    basket 

Bottoms,    light   delivery   wagon 

body 
Bottoms,   pit  cars 
Bottoms,  wagon  seat 
Boxes,    plate    glass    packing 
Boxes,     telephone 
Boxes,    tin    plate 
Brackets,    Insulator 
Brackets,    plate  rail 
Brackets,    stair 
Brackets,    telegraph    pole 
Buffets,    exterior 
Bureaus,   exterior 
Cabinets,     kitchen,     exterior 
Cabinets,    typewriter        .    .     .„ 
Carpet     strip,      house     interior 

(^arvlngs,  interior  house  flnlsh 
Cases,  blacking 
Cases,    casket 
Gases,    coffin 


Cases,   dental 

Cases,  optical 

Cases,    organ 

Cases,    water   closet  tank 

Casing,    door 

Casing,  pipe  organ 

Casing,     window 

Caskets 

Cent"?  arms,  split  wood  pulleys 
Cliair   rail,    house  Interior   trim 
Chairs,    morris,    exterior 
Chests,    silverware  . 

Colonnades,    house  interior  trim 
Commodes 

Consoles  i„*^-ini. 

Corner     beads,     house     Interior 

trim  1   A     1 

Corner     blocks,     house    interior 

trim 
Costumers  ,  ,  ^       . ,  .  _ 

Coupling  poles,    light  vehicles 
Cross    arms,    telegraph    poles 
Cross  ties,    railroad 
Deck  beams,   canal  boat 
Deck   beams,    motor   boat 
Deck  beams,  river  craft 
Deck  beams,    ship 
Deck  beams,    yacht 
Desks,    school 
Doors 

Doors,   china  closets 
Doors,    folding 
Doors,  sliding 
Doors,    storm 

Draft    timbers,    freight    cars 
Draw    beams,    railway 
Drop      gates,      light      delivery 

wagon   body 
Dust    cap,    house    Interior    trim 

Kasel    blackboards 

End    sills,    freight    car 

Ends,    bookcase 

Ends,    buffet 

Ends,   bureau 

Ends,    chiffonier 

Ends,    desk 

Ends,    dresser 

Felloes,    wagon   wneel 

Fenders,    ship 

Fillet,     house    interior    trim 

Finish,    boat        ,     ^    ,     . 

Fixtures,  ofBce  (exterior) 

Flat     battens,     house     interior 

trim 
Flooring 
Flooring,    house 
Foot   rests,    wagon 


Frames,       agricultural       imple- 
ments 
Frames,    barges 
Frames,    bucksaw 
Frames,    canal    boat 
Frames,   cellar  door 
Frames,    cellar    window 
Frames,    collapsible   crate 
Frames,    door 
Frames,    engine   cab 
Frames,    flour   mill   machinery 
Frames,    freight  car 
Frames,   harrow 
Frames,    mirror 
Frames,    picture 
Frames,    river    craft 
Frames,    scow 
Frames,    ship 
Frames,    sieve 
Frames,    window 
frames,    yacht 
Front  doors,    house 
Front     panels,      light     delivery 

wagons 
Fronts,    china    closets 
Furniture,    bedroom 
Furniture,    mission,    exterior 
Gear   woods,    milling   machinery 
Grilles,    house    interior    trim 
Grille  work         ^     ^  ,  ,  y,^. 

Gunwales,  row  boat  (round  bot- 

Head     blocks,     house     interior 

Head      casing,      house     interior 
trim 

Heading,    oil  barrels 

Heading,    slack    cooperage 

Heading,  tight  cooperage 

Hold  beams,    river  craft 

Hold    beams,     ship 

Hold   beams,    yacht 

Hoops,    slack    cooperage 

Hubs,    light  vehicle 

Interior    finish 

Interior  finish,  house 

Interior  trim,   bar  room 

Inwales,    row   boat    (round  bot- 
tom) 

Jambs,   door 

Keels,     row    boat,     (round    bot- 
tom) 

Keels,    canal    boat 

Keels,    river    craft 

Keels,    ship 

Keels,   yacht 
Keelsons^  canal  boat 

Keelsons,  river  craft 
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Keelsons,   ship 

Keelsons,    yacht 

Knees,    canal   boat 

Leaves,    dining    room   table 

Legs,    billiard    table 

Legs,     brooder 

Legs,   feed  mill  elevator  . 

Legs,    table 

Lids,    grape  basket 

Lids,    water  closet 

Lining,   light  delivery  wagon 

Mantels 

Medicine  cabinets 

Meeting    rails,    sash 

Mirror  doors,   house 

Mounting    blocks,    cash    register 

(electric  cars) 
Moulding,     bed,     house    interior 

trim 
Moulding,    cap,    house    interior 

trim 
Moulding,   cove,   house  construc- 
tion 

Moulding,     crown,     house     con- 
struction 

Moulding,    electric   wire 

Moulding,    picture 

Mouldlnir,    plaster,    house    con- 
struction 

Moulding,   quarter  round 

Motilding,    screen 

Moulding,     spring    cove,     house 
construction 

Mullions,    sash 

Newel  rosts,   angle 

Newel   posts,    starting 

Nosing,    house    Interior    trim 

Novelties 

Panel      strips,      house      Interior 
trim 

Panels,     door 

Parouetry   flooring 

Partitions,   office 

Partitions,    store 

Pastry  sets 

Pedestals 

Pedestals,    table 

Pews,    church 

Pilots,    locomotive 

Pins,    insulator 

Planking,    barge 

Planking,    scow 
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Plate  rail,  dining  room 

Posts,     bed 

Posts,    bookcase 

Posts,    buffet 

Posts,    chair 

Posts,    clilffonler 

Posts,    desk 

Posts,    dresser 

Posts,    8ldel)oard 

Pulpits,    exterior 

Iviicks.    magazine 

Kails,   door 

Hails,   stair 

RnilsT  table 

Reels,    electric   wire 

Reels,   solder  wire 

Refrigerators 

Kihs.    motor    boat 

Ribs,   row  boat    (round  bottom) 

Rims,  split  wood  pulleys 

Risers,    stair 

Kosettes,    wall    (stairway) 

Runners,    sleigh 

Running    »)oards,    automobile 

Kunning  boards,    electric  cars 

Sash 

.Screens,   door 

Screens,    window 

Seats,    chair 

Seats,   water  clo.set 

Shelves,    book 

Shelves,   china  closet 

Slielves.     mantel 

Shingles 

Shoe   rails,    stair 

Showcases 

Sidel)oard8,  exterior 

Sidei  oards.     interior 

Sides,    Idlllard    tables 

Sides,    case 

sides,    push    carts 

Sides,   wagon 

Sills,     door 

Sills,    gasoline    engine    truck 

Sills,  heavy  wagon 

Sills,  log  car 

Sills,    stone  crusher 

Sills,  wagon 

Slats,  lawn  seat 

Sofas,    exterior 

Spokes,     cart    wheel 

Spokes,  light  vehicle 


Acetate  of  lime 

Alcohol,  wood 

Armor,  backing,  ship 

Armor,  blocking,  ship 

Arms,    chair 

Astragals,    folding   door 

Astragals,   sliding  door 

Baby    tender,    walking    chairs 

Back  posts,   chair 

Backs,    chair 

Backs,    church  pew 

Backs,  vacuum  cleaner  brush 

Balusters,    stair 

Bars,    wooden    harrow 

Base  board,  house  interior  trim 

Base  blocks,  house  Interior  trim 

Base  corners,  house  Interior 
trim 

Base  moulding,  house  interior 
trim 

Baseboards 

Basket  parts 

Beams,    coal    car 

Beams,    dining    room    celling 

Beams,    plow 

Beater  roll,  paper  mill  machin- 
ery 

Bedposts 

Beds,    folding 

Beds,    light   delivery   wagon 

Bedsteads 

Belt.  light  delivery  wagon 
bodies 

Benches,     piano 

Benches,    shop 

Blind    stop,    house    construction 

Blocks,    brush 

BJlocks,   thermometer 


Stanchions,    canal   boat 
.Stanchions,    river    craft 
Stanchions,    ship 
Stanchions,    yacht 
Stands,  Bible 
Stands,    plant 
Stands,    umbrella 
Staves,  cement  barrel 
Staves,    oil    barrel 
Staves,    slack  cooperage 
Staves,    tight   cooperage 
Stay  bars,  light  delivery  wagon 
Stems,    row  boat    (flat   bottom) 
Stem   posts,    row  boat 
Sterns,    row    boat    (round    bot- 
tom) 
Stern    posts,    row    boat    (round 

bottom) 
Stiles,    door 

Stops,  door,  house  interior  trim 
Store    fronts 
String    boards,     stair 
Strips,     weather 
Studding,    log  car 
Swings,    porch 
Tables. 

Tables,    extension 
Tables,    sewing 
Tabourettes 

Thresholds,    house   Interior   trim 
Tillers,    canal  boat 
Toprails,     sash 
Tops,     table 
Toy    furniture 
Toy    tops 
Transoms,      row     boat      (round 

bottom) 
Trays,    incubator 
Treads,   stair 
Veneer 

Veneer  cores,  piano  cases 
Ventilators,    window 
Wainscoting 

Wainscoting,    cap,    house   inter- 
ior   trim 
Wainscoting  rail,  liouse  Interior 

trim 
Washstands,   exterior 
Window    apron,    house    interior 

trim 
Window    stool,     house    Interior 
trim 


OAK,    WHITE. 

Blocks,   wagon  brake 

Boats,   row 

Bodies,    automobile 

Bodies,  mine  pit  wagon 

Bodies,    truck 

Bodies,     wagon 

Bodv  bolsters,   freight  cars 

Bolsters,    heavy   vehicle 

Bolsters,    heavy    wagon 

Bottom  boards,  mine  car 

Bottom  rails,    sash 

Bottoms,    baggage  truck 

Bottoms,     delivery    wagon 

Bottoms,     ore    car    bodies 

Bottoms,   wagon 

Bookcases,    built-in 

Bookcases,     sectional 

Rook   racks,    revolving 

Booths,    telephone 

Bows,    buggy    top 

Bdws.    carriage    top 

Bows,    lawn    rake 

Bows,    wagon    top 

Boxes,    bit 

Boxes,    blacking 

Boxes,     plug    tobacco 

Boxes,     telephone 

Boxes,     wa^pn 

Braces,     railway    car 

Braces,    railway  car  frame 

Brackets,    insulator 

Rrnckots.    plnte    rail 

Brackets,  telegraph  pole 

Brackets,    telephone 

Brake    beams,    heavy    vehicle 

Brnke   blocks,    mine   pit  wagon 

Buffets 

Buffets,    exterior 


Buggy    bottoms 

Bull    wheels,    derrick 

Bull   wheel  arms,   oil  well  ma- 

clilnery 
Btimpers,    locomotive 
Bumpers,    traction  engine 
Bumping     posts,     railroad 
Btireans 

Bureaus,    exterior 
Cabinet    work 

Cabinet  work,    boat   cabins 
Cabinets,    electrical  work 
Cabinets,    macrazine 
Cabinets,    medicine 
Cabinets,    music 
Cabinets,     phonograph 
Cabinets,    phonograph   record 
Cabinets,    smoker 
Cabinets,    toilet 
Cabinets,    towel 
Cabinets,    type 
Cabins,   boat 
Cages,    elevator 
Capitals 
Carpet     strip,      house     Interior 

trim 
Carts,    push 

Carved   ornaments,    furniture 
Carvings,    Interior    house    finish 
Cases,    blacking 
Cases,    casket 
Cases,    clock 
Cases,    dental 
Cases,    library 
Cases,  medicine 
Cases,    optical 
Cases,    piano 
Cases,    railroad  ticket 
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ill 


Cases,  wall 

Cases,   water  closet  tank 

Casing,   door 

Casing,  pipe  organ 

Casing,    window 

Casings 

Cahkets 

Ceiling,    boat 

Ceiling,    house 

gi;,'«"r™..  .put  wood  pulley 

SSiE  JX"Sou«e  interior   trim 

Chairs 

Chairs,    adjustable 

Chairs,    arm 

Chairs,   dining 

Chairs,   invalid 

Cliuirs,  kitchen 

Chairs,    morris 

Chairs,  nursery 

Chairs,  office 

Chairs,    opera 

Chairs,     revolving 

Chairs,    rocking 

Cliairs^  rolling  , 

Chairs,    stenographers 

Chandeliers,   wooden  art 

Charcoal 

Cheese    boxes,    veneer 

Chests,     hall 

Chests  of   drawers 

Chests,     silverware 

Chests,    tool 

Cheval    mirrors 

Chiffoniers,  exterior  work 

China    closets 

Churn   parts 

Churns,    butter 

Chute   points,    freight  cars 

Cleats,    wagon    box 

Clothes  trees 

Coaming,   motor  boat 

cSSades.   house  interior  trim 

Columns,    porch 

Commodes 

Communion    rails 

Consoles 

Cores,    veneered    door 

cSrneV     beads,     house     interior 

CoJ!i?r    blocks,     house     Interior 

Co?i?r     posts,      light     delivery 

C^Sf?"po8t8,    ore    car    bodies 
Costumers 

^ZTrl:    s'oda   water,    exterior 

Counters,    store 

Couplings,    farm   wagon 

Cradles 

Cribs,    child  s  u      ^i« 

Cross  arms,   telegraph  pole 

Cross    ties,    railroad 

Crossing   planks,    railroad 

Crystal    cabinets 

Cue    racks,    billiard 

Cupboards,   kitchen 

Deck    »>eam8,     canal    boat 

Deck   beams,    motor  boat 

Deck    beams,    river    craft 

Deck   beams,    ship 

Deck   beams,    yacht 

Decking,    motor  boat 

Desk    chairs  ^^       , 

Desks,     electric    switchboard 

Desks,    flat   top 

Desks,    roll    top 

Desks,    roll    top.    exterior 

Desks,    school 

Door    boards,    coal    car 

Door  boards,   railroad  grain   car 

Door   frames,    china   closet 

Door    frames,    freight    car 

Doors 

Doors,   china  closet 

Doors,    folding 

Doors,    sliding 

Douldetrees,    vehicle 

Draft    beams,    'relght    car 

Draft    timbers,     freight    car 

Draw   beams,    railway   car 

Draw  heads,  coal  car 


Drawer    fronts,    office    fixtures 

Drawer    sides 

Drays 

Droif^ates.       light      delivery 

wagon    l)Ody 
Drop   lids,    desk 

Drum    lagging,    hoisting    engine 
Dump  carts,   liodies 
Dust    cap.    house    interior    trim 
Electric    cars,     interior    fluish 
End   panels,   dresser 
End   sills,    freight   car 
End    sills,     locomotive    tender 
End    sills,    log   car 
Ends,   church  pew 
Ends,     mine    car    bodies 
Ends,    pit    ('ars 
Engine    beams,     freight    cars 
Eveners.    harrow 
Exterior     work,     electric     shoe 

shining  machine 
Feedinic  platform,  rock  crushing 

machinery 
I'elloes  ,        ,      , 

Felloes,  autoniol)ile  wheel 

Felloes,    heavy    vehicle    wheel 

Fence   pickets 

Fenders,    boat 

F'enders,     river    craft 

File    cases 

Filing     cases,     sectional 

Fillet,     house    Interior    trim 

Finish,    lioat 

Finish,    interior  engine  cab 

Fireless    cookers,     exterior 

Fixtures,  bank 

Fixtures,    bar 

Fixtures,     barber    shop 

Fixtures,     curtain 

Fixtures,    laboratory 

Fixtures,    office 

Fixtures,    slore 

Fixtures,    store    display  . 

Flat     battens,      house     interior 

Floorinir,    automobile    bodies 
Flooring,    boats 
Flooring,    freight   cars 
Flooring,    hardwood 
Flooring,    house 

Flooring,    light   delivery    wagon 
Flooring,    parquetry 
Foot     rests 
Foot  stools 
Korebays,     Hour    mill 
Frames,       agricultural       imple- 
ments I.  ji  „ 
Frames,    automobile  bodies 

Frames,    barge 
Frames,    bobsleds 
Frames,    canal   boat 
Frames,     chair 
Frames,    coal  screen 
Frames,    cold   storage  door 
Frames,    coucli 
Frames,     davenport 
Frames,    dump    cars 
Frames,    dump   carts 
Frames,    electric    cars 
Frames,     electric    switchboard 
Frames,     engine    cab 
Frames,    freitrht    car 
Frames,    gravel    screens 
Frames,    hall  dock 
Frames,    liand    coffee    mill 
Frames,    hand  mirror 
Frames,     harrow 
Frames,    light    vejilcle 
Frames,   light  vehicle  body 
Frames,    lounge 
Frames,  mirror 

Frames,    mission  hall  clock 

Frames,    motor  boat 

Frames,    picture 

Frames,    duarry    car 

Frames,    river   craft 

Frames,   sand  shaking  screen 

Frames,    scow 

Frames,    ship 

Frames,    surrey    body 

Frames,   tobacco  trucK 

Frames,    truck   body 

Frames,    truck    sleigh 

Frames,    upholstered   cnair 


Frames,    upholstered    furniture 

Frames,    vessel 

Frames,    wagon   body 

Frames,     wood-boring    machines 

Frames,    wood-saw 

Frames,   yacht 

Front    liolsters,    wagon 

Front    doors,     house 

Front    hounds,    wagon 

Front     panels,     light     delivery 

wagon 
Fronts,     ciiina    closet 
Fronts,    drawer 
Fronts,    dresser 
Fiirniture.   bank 
Furniture,    bar   room 
Furniture.    l>arl>er    sliop 
Furniture,    case   goods 
Fiirniture.    craftman  s 
Furniture,    drug    store 
Furniture,    office 
Furniture,  store 
Gates,   freight  elevator 
Oear   parts,    wagon 
Gear  wood,   light  wagon 
r*rillos 

Grilles,     house    interior     trim 
Guards,   boat 
Gunwales,  boat 
Gunwales,    canoe 
Gunwales,     row     boat,      (round 

bottom) 
Hall    mirror    hat    racks 
Hall   racks 
Handles 
Handles,    axe 
Handles,   barrow 
Handles,    coal  pick 
Handles,    coal    shovel 
Handles,    cultivator 
Handles,    edge-tool 
Handles,    hand    axe 
Handles,    machine 
Handles,   mattock 
Handles,    mop 
Handles,  paint  brush 
Handles,    pick 
Handles,   planters'  eye  hoe 
Handles,    plow 
Handles,    push    cart 
Handles,   railroad  pick 
Handles,     saw 
Handles,   spading   fork 
Hand  rails,   river  craft 
Hatracks 
Head     blocks,      house      interior 

Head     casing,      house      interior 

trim 
Heading,    oil   barrel 
Heading,     slack    cooperage 
Headinp.    ticht  cooperage 
Heading,   whiskey  barrel 
Heel      board.       light      delivery 

wagon 
Higli  chair,   child  s 
Hind    liolsters.    wagon 
Hind    hounds,    wagon 
Hold  iteams,  river  craft 
Hold    beams,    ship 
Hold    beams,    yaclit 
Hoops,    slack  cooperage 
Horns,    phonograph 
Hounds 

Hounds,     heavy    wagon 
Hounds,    wagon 
Hul>s,    lieavy  vehicle  wheel 
Hubs,    I'Uf^h    cart   wheel 
Hubs,  wagon 
Hulls,    boat 

Ice    chest,    outside    finish 
Interior    finish 
Interior    finish,    house 
Int<-rior  finish,    electric   car>-' 
Inwales.    row  boat,    (round  bot- 
tom) 
Jambs,   door 
.Toiners,     deck 
Keel    blocks,    boat 
Keels,    canal   boat 
Keels,    motor  boat 
KeeN,  river  craft  v-**««\ 

Keels,  row  boat  (round  bottom) 
Keels,    ship 
Keels,    yacht 


Keelsons,   canal  boat 

Keelsons,   river  craft 

Keelsons,   ship 

Keelsons,  yacht 

Kitchen    cabinets,    exterior 

Kitchen   safes 

Knees,     canal    boat 

Knees,    river    craft 

Knees,    ship 

Knees.    ya<'bt 

Knoi»s,    door 

Knobs,    furniture 

Ladders,     gymnasium 

Ladders,    hay 

Ladders,    river   craft 

Ladders,  ship 

Ladders,    tobacco 

Lagging 

Leaves,    table 

Legs,    billiard    table 

Legs,    chair 

Legs,     desk 

Legs,    dresser 

Legs,    piano 

Legs,    sink 

Legs,    table 

Lids,    water   closet 

Light    veliicle    bodies 

1  ining,    elevator   car 

Lower     panels,     light     delivery 

wagon  bodies 
Mantels 

'laiitels.  soda  fountain 
Manure    spreaders 
^Medicine    cabinets 
Meeting    rails,    sash 
Milk    counters,    dairyman's 
Jfine    cars 
Mine    trucks 
Mirror   cases 
Mirror  doors,    house 
Mirrors,  adjustable  shaving 
^Hssion    furniture 
Mod(dK,    machine 
Mouldine,  automobile 
Mouhling,     bed,     house    Interior 

trim 
Moulding     cap,     house     interior 

trim 
Moulding,    cove,   house  construc- 
tion 
Moulding,      crown,     liouse     con- 
struction 
Mouldings,     piano 
Mouldings,    picture 
Moulding,     plaster,     house    con- 
struction 
Moulding,   quarter  round 
Moulding,   screen 
Moulding,     spring    cove,     house 

construction 
Mounting    boards,    telegraph   in- 
struments 
Mug   cases,    barber  shop 
MuUlons,    sash 
Mu«ic  shelf,  piano 
Nosing,    house   interior    trim 
Novelties 
Organ   cases 
Organs,    cabinet 
Organs,    pipe 

Overhead   beams,    dumb   waiters 
Overhead     beams,     freight     ele- 
vators 
raddl(>  wheels,  excursion  boats 
Panel  strips,  house  Interior  trim 
Fanel   work,    display   Avlndows 
Panel  work,    store  fixtures 
Panels,    bod 
Panels,    door 
Panels,     stair    work 
Parallel    bars,    gymnasium 
Parlor   cabinets,    exterior 
Partition  moulds,   house  interior 

trim 
Partitions,    office 
Partitions,   store 
Parts,    cultivator 
Parts,   wood  sawing  machine 
Passenger    cars,     frames 
Pastry  sets 
Patterns 
Pedestals 
Pew    book    racks 
Pews,    church 
Picker   sticks,    loom 
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Pilasters,     furniture 

Pilasters,     mantel 

Pilasters,     piano 

Pillars,    chair 

Pilots,    locomotive 

Pilot  wheels,   river  craft 

Pilot    wheels;,    ship 

Pilot   wheels,    yacht 

Pins,    insulator 

Plant   stands 

Platforms,    ten   pin   setters 

Platforms,   freight  cars 

Plate   rail,    dining   room 

Plate    racks 

Play   yards,    baby 

Players,    piano 

Plow  beams 

Plow    handles 

Plow  parts 

Plows 

Poison  cases,  drug  store 

Poles,    curtain 

I'oles,   farm  machinery 

Poles^     light    vehicle 

Poles,     wagon 

Porch    swings 

Posts,     buffets 

Posts,    carriage    body 

I'osts,     chair 

Po«ts.    heavy    wagon    body 

Posts,    railway    car    frame 

Posts,    traction   engine  cab 

Posts,    wagon    body 

Press,    tennis   racket 

Pr'ncess    dressers 

Pulpits,    church 

Hacks,    billiard   ball 

U'acks,    coat 

Kacks,    display 

Racks,    key 

Kails,    bed 

Kail,    billiard   table 

Kails,     boat 

Kails,    chiffonier 

Kails,    china   closet 

Kails,    door 

Kails,    dresser 

Kails,    stair 

Kails,     table 

Kails,    truck 

Kails,   wagon 

Keaches,  buggy 

Keaches.   heavy  vehicle 

Keaches.    heavy   wagon 

Keaches.    lumber  wagon 

Keaches,   perch  spring  wagon 

Keaches,     surrey 

Reading  desks,    church 

Rear    end    posts,    light   delivery 
wagon 

Keed  organs,   exterior  work 

Keels,    cable 

K'eels.   wire  rope 

Refrigerators 

Ribs,    row  boat  ,  »,  ^^      , 

Ri»)s.    row  bont    (round  bottom) 

Ribs!     motor    boat 

Rilis.     wagon    top 

Rims  ^     , 

Kims,    antomoliile    wheel 

Kims,    buggy    wheel 

Kims,    heavy   vehicle   wheel 

Rims,    sieve 

Kims,    split   wood   pulleys 

Kings,     neckti(> 

Rocker    frames 

Rockers,    chair    ^    ,     ,       ^,   . 

Rockers,   porch  chair  (rustic) 

Rock<M-s,     toy 

Rollers,     field 

Rollers,    home   trainers 

Road  carts,  bottom  boards 

Rounds,    chair 

Rounds,    plow 

i:ow  boats,   parts 

Rudders,     ship 

irudders,     yacht 

Rudders,    river    craft 

Rungs,   chair 

Rumrs,    ladder 

Runners,     sleigh 

Rimninc  boards,  locomotive 

Sand  boards,   game 

Sand  boards,   wagon 

Sash 

Scows,  frames 


Screens,    fire 

Seat      boards,      light      delivery 

wagon 
Seats,    automobile   car 
Seats,    hall 
Seats,    piano 
Seats,    water  closet 
Seats,    wire    frame    chair 
Secretaries^  exterior 
Serving   tables 
Settee 
Settles 

Sewing   machine  parts 
Shafts,    dump    cart 
Sheathing 
Shelves,    book 
Shelves,    china    closet 
Shelves,    mantel 
Shelves,     table 
Shelving,  china  closet 
Showcase 
ShutHeboards 
Sideboards,  exterior 
Sideboards,   built-in 
Side      plUars,       light      delivery 

wagon 
Side       slats.        light       delivery 

wagon 
Side    stakes,    freight    car 
Sides,    billiard    table 
Sides,    dump  wagon   body 
Sides,    parlor    settle 
Sides,    pit   car 
Sides,    table 
Sides,    truck 
Sidings,   boat 
Siding,    mine   car 
Sills,    automobile   body 
Sills,    carriage 
Sills,     freight    car 
Sills,    gasoline    engine    truck 
Sills,     light    delivery    wagon 
Sills,   railway  car 
Sills,   stone  crusher 
Sills,   truck 
Sills,     vehicle    body 
Sills,    wagon 
Sills,   wagon  body 
Singletrees    (vehicle) 
Slats,    automobile 
Slats,    bed 
Sb'ds,    toy 
Sofas,    exterior 

Sofa    frames,     (upholstered    fur- 
niture) 
Spindles,    chair 
Splints,    surgical 
Spokes,    automobile    wheel 
Spokes,    heavy  vehicle  wheel 
Sjiokes.   wagon 
Spokes,  wagon  wheel 
Siiring  bars 

Spring  blocks,   railway  cars 
Spring     blocks,      railway     tank 

cars 
Stanchions 
Stanchions,    boat 
Stanchions,    canal  boat 
Stanchions,    river    craft 
Stanchions,    ship 
Stanchions,   wagon   top 
Stanchions,    yacht 
Standards,     chiffonier 
Standards,     dressing    table 
Stands 

Stands,    bedroom 
Stands,  Bible 
Stands,    chafing   dish 
Stands,    city   directory 
Stands,  flower 
Stands,  hall   (exterior) 
Stands,  jardiniere 
Stands,    lamp 
Stands,    typewriter 
Stands,    umbrella 
Stands,   water  cooler 
Staves,    land   roller  drum 
Staves,    oil    barrel 
Staves,   slack  cooperage 
Staves,   tight  cooperage  stock 
Staves,    water   tank 
Staves,    whiskey   barrel 
Stay  bars,  light  delivery  wagon 
Stays,  boat 
Stems,    canal  boat 


stems,  motor  boat 

Stems,   river  craft 

Stems,    ship 

Stems,    yacht 

Steps,  stalrwork 

Stern    posts,    canal    boat 

Stern  posts,  motor  boat 

Stern  posts,   river  craft 

Stern   posts,    row   boats 

iieS  losts,    row   boats    (round 

bottom) 
Stern   posts,   »bip 
Stern  posts,   yactit 
Stiles,  door 
Stools,    office 

IZI'  dSJl%ooBe  interior  trim 

Straw  carriers 

Stretchers,    chair 

Stretchers,     table 

Stringers,  railway  car 

Studd.ng.    log    car 

Superstructure,   launcbea 

Sway   bars,   wagon 

Sweep    sticks,    loom 

Swing    cleats,    curUln   pole 

Swings,    lawn 

Swings,    porch 

Switchboards,   telephone 

Switch   timbers,    railroad 

Tables 

Table  slides 

Tables,  billiard 

Tables,  dining 

Tables,    dressing 

Tables,    drop    leaf 

Tables,   extension 

Tables,    folding 


Backs,   clothes  brosh 


Handles,  brick  trowel 
Heads,    golf  clubs 


i:i 


Backing,   furniture 
Balusters   (stair) 
Barn  boards 
Battens,  o.  g.  ^arn 
Beams,    o.    h.    (elevator) 
Beams,   ship 
Bevel  cribbing 
Blowers,   organ 
Blowers,   player   plano 
Boat  construction 
Boards,   lopping 

Bottom   '•a'l»'^%«J.„-e8 
Bottoms.    bank   A^t'ires 

iSlS:  Se  %^i?S. 

rxbo«.%eavy  vebiclea 

Boxes 

Boxes,  bottle 

Boxes,  coffee 

Boxes,  dry  goods 

Boxes,  feed  cutter 

Boxes,  PaclilnS.^,. 

Boxes,  root  cutters 

mil:  weight   (dumb  waiter) 

BSxes!   weight   (elevator) 

Brackets,   stair 

Caoinets 

Car  decking 

Car  siding 

Cases,    casket 

Cases,    clock 

Cases,    shipping 

casing 

Gelling 
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Tables,  library 

Tables,   lunch  room 

Tables,    parlor 

Tables,  sewing 

Tables,  tea 

Tables,    typewriter 

Tables,    writing 

Tabouretts 

Tail    boards,    wagon 

Tank  cases,  water  closet 

Tanks,   brewery 

Tanks,    distilling 

Tanks,    diving    (theatrical) 

Thresholds  ,   ^     ,       ..^ 

Thresholds,   house  interior  trim 

Tie  beams,  cars 

Ties,    railroad   track 

Tight  cooperage  stock 

Tillers,   canal   boat 

Tillers,    river  craft 

Tongues,    cultivator 

Tongues,   corn  planter 

Tongue    hounds,    wagon 

Tongues,    heavy   wagon 

Top  rails,  light  delivery  wagon 

bodies 
Top  rails   (sash) 
Tops,    chair 
Tops,     counter 
Tops,    dresser 
Tops,    table  ^  ^, 

Tops,   wire  frame  tables 
Toy   furniture 
Toy   tops  ^,      • 

Trays,  jewelry  display 
Trays,    sewing 


OLIVEWOOD 
Pipes,  smoking 

BEARWOOD 
T-squareg,   drawing 


PERSIMMON 
T^sts.    shoe 

PINE,     LOBLOLLY 

Celling,    traction   engine   cabs 

Clapboards 

Coffins 

Cores,    veneer 

cornice,   house  construction 
Crates,    beer 
Crates,    cabbage 
Crates,  milk  bottle 

cSss^^arms,    telegraph    pole 

Cross-ties,    railroad 

Cupboards,   built  in 

Decking,    freight  cars 

Doors 

Doors,  freight  car 

Excelsior 

Excelsior,    packing         /,„„ftrpsB 

Excelsior,       ribbon       (mattress 

stuffing) 
Facia    boards,    freight    cars 
Fallow  boards,  foundry 
Fencing 
Fixtures 
Fixtures,    office 
Fixtures,    store 
Flooring 
Flooring,  porch 
Flooring,   wagon  Dea 
Frames,  coal  screens 
Frames,    door 
Frames,    gravel    screen 

Frames,    window 
Fruit  jar  cases 


Transoms,  row  boat  (round  bot- 
tom) 
Treadle  sticks,  loom 
Tree  blocks,  shoe 
Truck  bolsters,  freight  car 
Trucks 

Trucks,    freight   car 
Trucks,   stevedore 
Vats,  beer 
Vats,   oil  ^  . 

Vehicle  (gear  parts) 

Veneer 

Veneer,   furniture 

Veneered  doors,   craftsman 

Ventilators,    window 

Vestment  cases,   church 

Wagons,   diamond  drill 

Wainscoting  ,   , 

Wainscoting    caps,    house    inte- 
rior  trim 

Wainscoting  (elevator  cars) 

Wainscoting     rail,     house    Inte- 
rior  trim 

Wall  cases 

Wardrobes    (exterior) 

Washers,    fire   escape    construc- 
tion ^    , 

Washstands,   exterior 

Wedges,    foundry 

Wheels,  water  mill 

Windlass    frames,    derrlcK 

Window    apron,    house    Interior 
trim 

Window  screens 

Window  sills  i.„.i«_ 

Window    stool,    house    Interior 

trim 


Shuttles 


Gates,    freight  elevator 

Guide  rails   (dumb  waiter) 

Hand    rails,    stair 

Heading,    slack    cooperage 

Insulator  pins 

Interior  finish 

Interior  finish,  house 

Interior  trim,    house 

j^tb  .    -. 

Lining,    dumb    waiter    shaft 

Lining,    freight  cars 

Ix)cker8 

Meeting  rails,  sash 

Mouldings  ^  „4.,.,» 

Moulding,    bed.    house   construc- 

Mouldlng,  crown,  house  con- 
struction.   

Moulding,  crown,  house  con- 
struction. 

Moulding,    picture 

Mull  ons,   sash 

Newel  posts,   angle 

Newel   posts,    starting 

Nosing,     interior    house    trim 

Panels,    door 

Paper    pulp 

Partition,    house 

Patterns  (foundry) 

Plnnklng,     ship 

Platforms,    carriage    hoist 

Platforms   (elevator) 

Poles,   tent 

Porch  work 

Ralls,    door 

Ralls,    stair 


Risers,    stair 

Roof   ribs,    freight  cars 

Roofing,    house 

Rosettes,    wall    (stair) 

Rough  horses    (stairway) 

Safes,    kitchen 

Sash 

Screens,    door 

Screens,    window 
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Sheathing 

Shelves,   dumb  waiter 

Shelves,    mantel 

Shelving 

Shiplap 

Shoe  rails,  stair 

Side    boards,    wheelbarrow 

Sides,    corn  sheller 

Slats,    bed 


Staves,   slack  cooperage 

Stiles,    door 

String    boards    (stair) 

Superstructure,  electric  cars 

'L'op   rails,    sash 

Treads,    stair 

Wainscoting 

Weight  boxes   (elevator) 


Astragals,   folding  door 

Astragals,    sliding   door 

Backing,    counters 

Balusters,   porch 

Balusters,    stair 

Barn   boards 

Barge   construction 

Base  blocks,  house  interior  trim 

Baseboards 

Base  board,  house  interior  trim 

Base     corners,     house     interior 

trim 
Base    moulding,    house    interior 

trim 
Bases,    gasoline   engine 
Battens,  dumb  waiter 
Battens,   o.   g.  barn 
Bay    brackets,    house    construc- 
tion 
Beams,  derrick 
Beams,   dining   room  ceiling 
Beams,    elevator 
Beds,    coal   wagon 
Beds,   light  delivery  wagons 
Bevel  cribbing 
Bevel  siding,  house 
Blind   stops,    house  construction 
Blinds,   window 
Blocking,    railway    tank    cars 
Bodies,  manure  spreader 
Bodies,    railway   cars 
Bodies,  sugar  corn  cars 
Booms,    river    craft 
Booms,    ship 
Bottom   rails    (sash) 
Bottom   rail,    roroh 
Bottoms,    dump    cart 
Bottoms,    heavy  vehicle 
Bottoms,   lawn  swings 
Bottoms,  light  vehicles 
Bottoms,    push  carts 
Boxlwards,  dump  carts 
Boxboarda,    wagon 
Box    shooks 
Boxes,       lime      and      fertilizer 

sewers 
Braces,   freight  car 
Brackets,    plate  rail 
Brackets,    porch 
Brackets,  stair 
Bridge  poles  (car) 
Cabinet  work 
Cabinets    (dental) 
Cabmets.  jewelry 
Cabinets,     (toilet) 
Cabins,    canal  boats 
Cabins,   exterior,    river  craft 
Cabins,    exterior,    ishlps 
Cabins,  exterior,  yachts 
Capitals  ,  ... 

Capping,     sink,    house    Interior 

trim  .  ^    . 

Carpet     strips,     house    Interior 

trim 
Cars,  dumb  waiter 
Cars,    elevator 
Cart  beds 
Cases,    china 
Cases,   medicine 
Cases,    tobacco 
Casing,    door 
Casing,   window 
Celling  ,       .  , 

Chair  rail,    house  Interior  trim 
Cleats,   dumb  waiter 
Cllmblnff  poles,   gymnasium 
Colonnades,   house  Interior  trim 
Consoles  .  ^    , 

Corner    beads,    house    Interior 

trim  .   .     , 

Corner    blocks,     house    Interior 

trim  .  ^^ 

Comer  posts,    freight   cars 
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Cornice,    house    construction 
Cores,    veneer   doors 
Cores,    veneer  panels 
Covers,    Ice   freezing   can 
Covers,    tank 
Cradles,    tank   cars 
Crates,   cabbage 
Cresting,    porch   roof 
Cross-arms 
Cross-ties,     railroad 
Deck    beams.    l»oat 
Decking,     freight    cars 
Decking,    canal   boats 
Decking   (ship  and  boat) 
Derricks,    oil    well 
Doors,    dumb  waiter  shaft 
Doors,    folding 
Doors,    railway    box    cars 
Doors,    sliding 
Dumb    waiter 

Dust    cap,    house    interior    trim 
Elevators    (freight) 
Elevators    (passenger) 
Eveners 

Face    brackets,   house   construc- 
tion 
Fencing 

Fillet,    house   Interior  trim 
Finish,    boats 
Finish,    caboose    interior 
Fixtures,   bar  room 
Fixtures,   barber   shop 
Fixtures,    cafe 
Fixtures,   laboratory 
Fixtures,  office 
Fixtures,    store 
Flat     battens,      house     interior 

trim 
Flooring,    automobile 
Flooring,   engine  cab 
Flooring,     freight    cars 
Flooring,     freight    elevators 
Flooring,    house 
Flooring,    locomotive    tender 
Flooring,    passenger    elevators 
Flooring,    porch 
Flooring,    refrigerator   cars 
Flooring,   scale  platforms 
Footing  pieces   (elevator) 
Forms,   sewer 
Frames,    awning 
Frames,     barge 
Frames,    box   car 
Frames,   couch 
Frames,    door 

Frames,    front  door  side  light 
Frames,    log   turners 
Frames,    motor    boat    hulls 
Frames    (passenger   cars) 
Frames,    railroad    snow   plows 
Frames,  road  scrapers 
Frames,     scow 
Frames,  store  truck 
Frames,    window 
Framing,   freight  car 
Frieze    rail,     porch 
Front    doors,    house 
Gable  brackets,   house  construe 

tion 
Gable    ornaments,     house     con 

struction 
Grilles,  house  interior  trim 
Guides,   mine  shaft 
Guide  rails,   dumb  waiter 
(junwales,    row    boat    (flat   bot 

tom) 
Hand   cars 
Hand    cars,    railway 
TTand     rails,     stair 
Hay  beam,  farm  wagon 
Hay  ladders,    farm  wagon 
Hay   rake  posts 
Head    blocks,    boat 


Head  blocks,  house  interior  trim 

Head   blocks,   tank  cars 

Head     casing,      house     Interior 

trim 
Header     posts 
Heading,    slack   cooperage 
Ice   boxes 
Interior  finish 
Jaml)u,    door 

Keel  strips,   row  boat  (flat  bot- 
tom) 
Keelsons,    river  craft 
Keelsons,    ship 
Ke»'lsons,    yacht 
Ladders,    exterior 
ladders,    step 
Lath 
Lattice 

Lids,    water  closet 
Lining    cars 
Lining,    freight   cars 
Lining,     light     delivery     wagon 
Lining,   box   cars 
Long  sills,    freight   cars 
Mantels 

Manure   spreaders 
Meeting    rails    (sash) 

Mirror    doors,     house    construc- 
tion 

Moulding,   bed,    house  construc- 
tion 

Moulding,     brick,     house     con- 
struction 

Moulding,     cap,    house    interior 
trim 

Moulding,  cove 

Moulding,     crown,     house     con- 
struction 

Moulding,   drip  cap,   house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,    picture 

Moulding,     plaster,    house    con- 
struction 

MouldiAg,  quarter  round 

Moulding,     screen 

Moulding,     spring     cove,     house 
construction 

Mountings,   rock  crushers 

Mulllons.   sash 

Needle      beams      (railway      car 
frames) 

Newel  posts,  angle 

Newel  posts,  starting 

Noslne.    house    interior   trim 

Ornaments,  furniture 

Overhead  beams,    dumb  waiter 

Panel  strips,  house  interior  trim 

Panels,   door 

Panels,    stair  work 

Panels,     veneered 

Paper    pulp  *„_!«, 

Parting    strips,    house    interior 

trim 
Partition,   house 
Partition  moulds,  house  interior 

trim 
Parts,  milling  machinery 
•    Parts,    railway    motor    car 
Pianos,     interior    parts 

-  Plankinir.   iwftt 
Planking,  canal  boat 
Plates,    freiplit   cars 
Plate   rail,    dining  room 
Plates,   electric  car 

-  I'lntes.    fretrht    cars 

1 Mates      passeneer    cars 
Platforms,   freight   elevator 
Platforms,   passenger  elevator 
Platforms,    tank 
PluKS,    cross-tie 
Pinmher'a    woodwork 
Poles,  farm  Implements 
Poles,   flag 


Poles,    land   rollers 

Poles,    tent 

Poles,  wagon 

Porch  columns,  built  up 

Porch  coluuins,   solid 

Porch  newels,  built  up 

Porch    newels,    solid 

Porch    spandrel 

Posts,    freight    cars 

Push  cars 

Racks,    rug    display 

Rails,    door 

Rails,   river  craft 

Railway  car  construction 

Reels,    cable 

Reels,     wire    rope 

Refrigerators 

Refrigerators,   outside 

Ridge    poles,     freight    cars 

RiS:  Cw  boat    (flat  bottom) 

Roof    framing,    silos 

Roof  ribs,  freight  cars 

Roofing,   box  cars 

Roofing,  freight  cars 

Roofing,  house 

Rosettes,    wall   (stairway) 

Rough   horses,    stair 

Running    boards,    locomotive 

Sash 

Scales 

Scoop  boards 

Scows 

Screens,    door 

Screens,   window 

Scroll   sawed   balusters,    P0[C°^^ 

Seat      boards,      light      delivery 

wagon 
Seats,    rowboat 
Seats,   water  closet 
Sheathing 
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Shelves 

Shelves,    mantel 

Shiplap 

Shoe    rails,    stair 

Show     cases 

Shutters 

Sideboards,   built  In 

Side  planks  (  gondola  cars) 

Side    plates  ,,  .    ... 

Side     plates     (railway     freight 

cars) 
Sides,  coal  flats 
Sides,    dumb   waiter 
Siding 

Siding,  \)ox  cars 
Siding,    caboose 
Siding,   freight  car 
Signboards 
Signs,    advertising 
Sills,    door 
Sills,    electric  cars 
Sill,   freight  car 
Sills,    railway    car 
Sills,  window 

SiUk  aprons,  house  interior  trim 

Slats,   bed 

Slats,  railway  cattle  cars 

Slide,    fly    screen 

Snow  boards,  engine  pilot 

Spindles,    porch 

Stakes,  gondola  cars 

Staves,     silo 

Staves,  slack  cooperage 

Stems,  canal  boat 

Stem  posts,    row  boat 

Stiles     door 

Stops.'  door,  house  interior  trim 

Stops,    window,    house    interior 

trim  ^  , 

String  boards,   stair 

PINE,  NORWAY 


Striugers,    railway    car 

Studding 

Supports,  elevator 

Supports,     tank 

Swings,  lawn 

Swings,   iwrch 

Tackle   blocks 

Tanks 

Tanks,  acid 

Tanks,    paper   mill 

Tanks,   picklhig 

Thresholds 

Thresholds,   house  interior   trim 

Tillers,    canal    boat 

Tillers,    river  craft 

Tongues,  agricultural  machinery 

Tongues,     farm    machinery 

Tongues,    manure   spreaders 

Tongues,    wagon 

Top   rail,    porch 

Top    rails    (sash) 

Tops,   freezing  tank 

Tops,    land    rollers 

Treads,     stair 

Upper  belt   rails    (freight   cars) 
Upright,     row    boats     (flat    bot- 
tom) 
Vats 
Wainscot   rail,    house    interior 

trim 
Wainscoting  .„*o..jni. 

Wainscoting  cap,   house  interior 

trim 
Wall     cases 
Water  tanks,    railroad 
Window    apron,     house    interior 

Window     stool,     house    interior 

trim  , 

Wire   cloth   display    racks 
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Balusters,    porch 

Base  blocks,  house  interior  trim 

Base      board.      house      interior 

Base'^  "omers,     house     Interior 

Base*^  moulding,    house    interior 

trim 
Battens,  o.  g.  barn       ^^„„.„,„ 
Bay    brackets,    house    construc- 

Beams,  dining  room  f^'^ng 
Blind   stops,    house   construction 
Bottom    rail,    porch 
Bottom   rail,    sash 
Brackets,     plate    rail 
Brackets,     porch 
Cabs,    locomotive  4.„,i«- 

Capplng.     sink,     house    interior 

Carpet"  strips,     house     interior 

trim 
Casing,    door 
Ca«lne.    window 

Chair  rail,  house  Interior  trim 
Colonnades,  house  interior  tritn 
Corner    blocks,     house     Interior 

trim 
Consoles 

Cresting,    porch    roof 
Door   battens,    freight   car 
Doors,    folding 

Doors,    sliding  . „ 

Face   brackets,    house    construc- 

riUet,    house    Interior    trim 
Flasks,     foundry 

Bottom     boards,     farm     wagon 

bodies 
Box  shocks 
Boxes,    packing 

Battens,    o.   g.   barn 
Box  shooks 
Poxes,    parking 
Cases,   packing 
Caslne.     door 
Cnslne,   window 
Crating 
Excelsior 


Flat     battens,     house     interior 

trim 
Flooring,     freight    cars 

Frames  «„v* 

Frames,    front  door  side  llgnt 

Frames,     window 

Frieze  rail,   porch 

Front  doors,    house 

Gable  brackets,   house  construc- 

struction 
Gable     ornaments,     house     con- 
struction 
Grilles,    house    interior   trim 
Head  blocks,  house  Interior  trim 
Headng,    plate    glass    shipping 

cars 
Jambs,  door 
lattice 
>fnntel8 

Meeting   mil.    sash 
Mirror   doors,    house 
Moulding,    bed,    house   construc- 
tion 
Moulding,      brick,     house     con- 
struction 
Moulding,    cap.     house    interior 

trim 
Moulding,    cove 

Moulding,     crown,     house     con- 
struction 
Mouldine.   drip  cap,   house  con- 
struction 
Mould 'ne,    picture 
Mouldine,     plaster,     house    con- 
struction 
Moulding,    quarter    round 
Moulding,     screen 
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Boxes,    soap     ' 

Cornice,   house  construction 

Crating 

Flats,    hay   wagon 

PINE,    SCRUB 

Flooring 
Flooring,  porch 
Flooring,  railway  cars 
Frames,   door  ii„».i. 

Frames,    front  door  side  light 
Frames,  mirror 
Frames,   picture 


Moulding,     spring    cove,     house 

construction 
Mullions,  sash 
N'osine,    house   interior  trim 
Parting     stop,      house     interior 

Partition  moulds,  house  Interior 
trim 

KSerstrips!;  house  interior  trim 
Plate  rail,   dining  room 
Porch  columns,   built  up 
Porch  columns,    solid 
Porch  newels,    built   up 
Porch   newels,    solid 
Porch,     spandrels 
Balls,  door 

Roof    strips,     freight     car 
Scroll    sawed     >^alusters      porc^ 
S'nk  aprons,  house  interior  trim 
Slide,     fly    screen 
Snindles.    porch 

stops,    window,    house    interior 

trim 
Top   rail,    porch 
Ton    rails,    sash  i^^^t^. 

Wainscot    rail,     house    Interior 

Wa*ns™  ting  cap,  house  interior 

Window    apron,    house    interior 

Window     stool,     house     interior 
trim 


Flooring,    house 
Pallets,    fire   brick 
Wainscoting,      house     construc- 
tion 


Frames,   window 

Paper    pulp 

Roofers  *.i„    -.p 

Running    boards     ^J^'-t'^i'^^^^*;^ 

Scroll   sawed   balusters,    porch 

S'dlne,    bam 
Thresholds 


Astragals,   loldiug   door 
Astragals,   sliding  door 
Balusters,   porch 
Balusters    (stair) 
Barn  boards  ,         ,      .  . 

Base  blocks,  house  Interior  trim 
Base  board,  house  interior  trim 
Base     corners,      house     interior 

trim  ,  ^     , 

Base    mouldhig,    house    interior 

trim 
Battens,    o.    g.    barn 
Bay    brackets,    house    construc- 
tion 
,  Beams,  dining  room  ceiling 
Beds,    farm  wagon 

Bevel  cribbing 

Bevel  siding,  house 

Blind    stop,    house    construction 

Boards,    lapping 

Booms,    river  craft 

Booms,     ship       ,       ^       «     , 

Bottom  boards,  foundry  flask 

Bottom    boards,    row    boat 

Bottom    rails,    porch 

Bottom    rails     (sash) 

Box    boards 

Box    shooks 

Boxes,   feed  cutter 

Boxes,   packing 

Boxes,    soap 

Brackets,    plate   rail 

Brackets,   porch 

Brackets,  stair  *„„,^, 

Capping,     sink,     house    interior 

Carpet     strip,      house     hiterlor 

trim 
Casing,    window 
Casing,    door 

Ceiling  ,   ^    ,       .   ._ 

Chair  rail,,   house  Interior  trim 
Colonnades,   house  interior  trim 

Consoles  ,   .„  .  „ 

Comer     beads,     house     Interior 

trim  ,    .     , 

Corner    blocks,     house     Interior 

trim 

Cornice,  house  constmctlon 
Covers,    tank 
Crating 

Cresting,    porch  roof 
Cross    arms,    telegraph    pole 
Cross-ties,   railroad 
Decking    (ears) 
Doors 

Doors,    folding 
Doors,    freight    cars 
Doors,    sliding 

Dust    cap,    house    interior    trim 
Face    brackets,    house   construc- 
tion ,       ^ 
Fallow   boards,    foundry 

Fencing 

Fenders,  boat  and  ship 
F'llet,    house   interior   trim 
Flasks,     foundry  4.„.i„,. 

Flat     battens,     house     Interior 

trim 
Floor  boards,   truck 
Floor  boards,    wagon 
Flooring,   freight  cars 
Flooring,     house 
Flooring,    Incubators 
Flooring,    locomotive    tender 


Flooring,    porch 
Frames,    cellar  window 
Frames,  cold  storage  doors 
Frames,     door  ,,  »,* 

Frames,    front    door    side    light 
Frames,    land  rollers 
Frames,    lawn  swings 
Frames,    window 
Framing,   freight  cars 
Framing,    passenger   cars 
Frieze    rail,    porch 
Front  doors,    house 
Gable  brackets,   house  construc- 
tion 

Gable    ornaments,     house    con- 
struction 

Grilles,    house    interior    trim 

Gunwales,    row    boat    (flat   bot- 
tom) 

Hand  ears 

Hand  rails  (stair) 

Handles,  brush 

Handles,      long     bandied     dust 
brush 

Handles,   mop 

Handles,  wall  brush 

Hatch  covers,   river  craft 

Hatch   covers,    ship 

Hatch   covers,    yacht        ...^. 

Head     blocks,      house      interior 

trim  .    .     , 

Head     casing,      house      interior 

trim 
Heading,   slack  cooperage 
Insulation    (refrigerator    cars) 
Jambs,    door 
Keel  strips,  row  boats  (flat  hot 

torn)  .. 

Ladders,    river  craft 
Tedders,    ship 
Ladders,  step 
T,ath 
I>attlce 

TJning,  box  cars 
Lining    (cars) 

',:S'.  ™rS/'ire,gb.     car. 

Mantels 

Meeting    rails    (sash) 

Mirror  doors,    house 

Moulding,   bed,    house   construc- 

Moulding,     brick,     house     con- 
structlon  ,   .     .  _ 

Moulding     cap,     house     Interior 
trim 

Moulding,   cove 

Moulding,     crown,     house     con- 
struction 

Moulding,   drip  cap.   house  con- 
struction 

Mouldng,    electric  wire 

>f?>uld1nff,    quarter    round 

Mouldine,    picture 

Mouldine,     plaster,    house    con- 
struction 

Mould'ne,    screen 

Moulding,     spring    cove,     house 
fonstruction 

Mnll'ons    (sash) 

Newel    posts,    angle 

Newel   posts,    starting 

Nosine.    house    Interior    trim 

Panels    (door) 
Panels,    stair   work 


Panel  strips,  house  interior  trim 
Paper  pulp  ,  ^    , 

Parting     strip,     house     interior 

trim 
Partition,   house  •   *    •„, 

Partition  moulds,  house  interior 

trim 
Parts,  butter  workers 
Plate  rail,   dining  room 
Planking,    yacht 
Porch   columns,    built   up 
Porch  columns,   solid 
Porch  newels,   built  up 
Porch  newels,  solid 
Porch   spandrel 
Props,   clothes 
Rails    (door) 
Reels,    cable 
Reels,   wire  rope 
Refrigerators  ^  ^^      . 

Risers,  row  boat  (flat  bottom) 
Risers,    stair 
Roof    boards,    silo 
Roofing,    box   cars 
Roofing,    freight  cars 
Roofing,    house 

Roofing,    railway    $aj 

Roofing,    railway    freight    cars 

Rosettes,    wall    (stairway) 

Rough  horses  (stairway) 

Sash 

Screens,    door 

Moreens,    window  . 

Scroll  sawed   balusters,    porch 

Seats,   automobile 

Seats,   row  boat 

Sheathing 

Sheathing,    house 

Shelves,    mantel 

Shelving 

Shiplap         ,  ^  ,  V 

Shoe  rails   (stair) 

Siding,    barn 

Siding,  box  cars 

Siding,    dredge 

Sidlne.  freight  cars 

Siding,    house 

trim 
Slide,    fly   s"P^n 
Spindles,    porch 
Staves,  slack  cooperage 

Strinc  boards   (stair) 
Strncrs,   railway  cars 
Timbers,    ship 
Top  rail,    rorch 
Top  rails  (sash) 

TT"rlehts.^'"row    boat     (flat    bot- 

tom> 
Wainscoting  ,,„„„p  interior 

Wnin^-oting  cap,   house  mteno 

Wa'ns^ot    rail,     house     Interior 

Window    apron,     house    Interior 

Window     stool,     house     interior 

trim  .      . 

Transoms,  row  boat 


Astragals,    folding  door 
Balusters,    porch 
Base  blocks,  house    nter  or  tr  m 
Base  board,  house  interior  trim 
Base     corners,     house     Interior 

Base'^  moulding,    house    Interior 

tr'm 
Battens,  o.  g.  bam        ^„,._„-. 
Bay    brackets,    house    construe 

tion  ,,,„_ 

Beams,  dinlne  room  t-ciiin?       _ 
Blind    stop,    house    construction 
Bottom   rail,    porch 
Bottom   rails,   sash 
Boxing,  pipe  organ 
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Brackets,    plate   rail 

Brackets,     porch 

Capping,     sink,     house    interior 

Carpet  strip,  house  Interior  trim 
Cns'ne.    door  , 

Chair    rail,    house   interior   tr  m 
Colonnades,   house   interior  trim 

Corner^^  blocks,     house     interior 

tr'm  ^         , 

Cresting,    porch   roof 
Doors,    folding 

Doors,   sliding  , 

Dust    cap,    house    Interior    trim 


Face   brackets,    house    construc- 

Flllot^     house    interior    trim 
Flat     battens,     house     interior 

trim 
Frames,    door  ,t„i,* 

Frames,    front   door  side  light 
Frames,  pipe  organ 
Frames,    window 
Fr'eze    rail,    porch 
Front  doors,    house 
Gable  brackets,  house  constmc- 

Gable""  ornaments,     house     con- 
struction 
Grilles,    house   Interior   trim 


Head  blocks,  house  interior 
trim 

Head  casing,  bouse  Interior  trim 

Mullions,   sasb 

Jambs,    door 

Lattice 

Mantels 

Meeting    rail,    sasb 

Minor   doors,    bouse 

Moulding,  bed,  bouse  construc- 
tion 

Moulding,  brick,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,  cap,  house  interior 
trim 

Moulding,   cove 

Moulding,  drip  cap,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,  picture 
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Moulding,  plaster,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,    quarter    round 

Mould. ug,  screen 

Moulding,  spring  cove,  house 
construction 

Nosing,  bouse  interior  trim 

Panel  strips,  bouse  interior 
trim 

Panels,   door 

Parting  stop,  house  Interior 
trim  .   ^    . 

Partition  moulds,  house  interior 
trim 

Plate   rail,    dining   room 

Porch  columns,   built  up 

Porch  columns,   solid 

Porch   newels,   solid 

Porch    spandrels 

Kails,    door 

Scroll   sawed  balusters,    porch 


Sills,     pipe   organ 

Sink  aprons,  house  interior  trim 

Slide,    fly  screen 

Spindles,    porch 

Stiles,    door 

Stops,      door,      bouse      interior 

trim  .  ^     , 

Stops,    window,    bouse    interior 

trim 
Swell  boxes,  pipe  organ 
Top    rail,     porch 
Top   rails,    sash  .  ^    ,  _ 

Wainscot     rail,     house    interior 

Wainscoting,  cap,  bouse  interior 

trim 
Wind  chests,   pipe  organ 
Window    apron,    house    interior 

trim  .   .     , 

Window    stool,     house    interior 

trim 


Balusters,    porch 

Base     blocks,      house      interior 
trim 

Base  board,  house  interior  trim 

Base     corners,      house     interior 
trim  ,  ^    , 

Base    moulding,     house    Interior 
trim 

Battens,  o.  g.  barn 

Bay    brackets,    house    construc- 
tion 

Beams,    dining    room   ceiling 

Blind    stop,    house    construction 

Bottom  rails,  sash 

Bottom    rail,    porch 

Brackets,    plate  rail 

Brackets,    porch 

Capping,     sink,     bouse     interior 
trim  ,  ^    , 

Carpet     strip,      house     interior 
trim 

Casing,    door 

Casing,     window 

Cha?r    rail,    liouse  interior   trim 

Colonnades,   house  Interior  trim 

Consoles  .   *    i  , 

Corner     blocks,     house     Interior 

trim 
Cresting,    porch    roof 
Cross-ties,    railroad 
Doors,    folding 

Poors,   sliding  ,       ^  , 

Bust    cap,    house    interior    trim 
Face   brackets,    house    construc- 
tion 
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Fillet,    house   interior   trim 

Flat     battens,     bouse      interior 
trim 

Frames,  door 

Frames,    window 

Frieze  rail,   porch 

Front   doors,    house 

Gable  brackets,   bouse  construc- 
tion 

Gable     ornaments,     house    con 
struction 

Grilles,    bouse    interior    trim 

Jambs,    door 

Head  blocks,  house  interior  trim 

Head  casing,  house  interior  trim 

Ijittice 

Mantels 

Meeting    rails,    sasb 

Mirror    doors,    house 

Moulding,    bed,    house   construc- 
tion 

Moulding,      brick,      house     con- 
struction 

Moulding,     cap,    house    interior 
trim 

Moulding,    cove 

Moulding,     crown,     house    con- 
struction 
Moulding,    drip  cap,    house  con- 
struction 
Mould'ne,   picture 
Moulding,     plaster,     house    con- 
struction 
Moulding,    screen 


Moulding,     spring     cove,     house 

construction 
Mullions,    sash  . 

Nosing,     house     Interior    trim 
Panel  strips,  house  interior  trim 
Panels,    door  .  j.    , 

Parting    strips,    house    interior 

trim  ,  ^     , 

Partition  moulds,  bouse  interior 

trim 
Plate  rail,   dining  room 
Porch  columns,   built  up 
Porch  columns,   solid 
Porch   newels,    built   up 
Porch  newels,   solid 
Porch  spandrels 

Rails,    door  . 

Scroll    sawed    balusters,     porcn 
Sink  aprons,  house  interior  trim 
Slifle,    fly    screen 
Spindles,   porch 
Stiles,    door 

Stops,  door,  house  interior  tr!m 
Stops,    window,    house    interior 

trim 
Top   rail,    porch 
Top   rails,    sash 
Wainscot     rail,     house    interior 

trim  .  .  i     ,  _ 

Wainscoting  cap,  house  interior 

trim  .   .     , 

Window    apron,    house    interior 

Window    stool,     house    interior 
trim 


Astragals,  folding  door 
Astragals,    sliding   door 
Balusters,    porch      ,   ^     ,       .  ,^ 
Base  blocks,  Jiouse  interior  tr  m 
Base  board,  house  Interior  trim 
Base     corners,      house     interior 

Base  moulding,  house  interior 
trim 

Battens,    o.   g.    bam 

Bay  brackets,  house  construc- 
tion ,,, 

Bon"is,    dining    room    ceiling 

Blind    stop,    house    construction 

Pottom     rail,     porch 

Brackets,    plate   rail 

Brackets,    porch 

Cappine,  sink,  house  interior 
trim  ,   .     ,^„ 

Carpet     strips,     house     interior 

trim 
Casing,    door 
Caslne,    window 
Cha'r    rail,    house  interior   tr  m 
Colonnndes,   house  interior  trim 

Consoles  ^  i„*„,i«- 

Corner    blocks,     house    interior 

trim  ^         . 

Crestlne,    porch  roof 
Cross-ties,    railroad 
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Poors,    folding 

Doors,    sliding 

Pust    cap,    house    Interior    trim 

Face    brackets,    house   construc- 

t'o" 

Fillet,     house    Interior    trim 

Flat  battens,,  bouse  interior 
trim 

Frieze  rail,   porch 

Front   doors,   house 

Frames,    door 

Frames,     front    door    side    light 

Frames,   window 

Gable  brackets,  house  construc- 
tion 

Gable  ornaments,  house  con- 
struction 

Grilles,   house  Interior  trim 

Head  blocks,  house  Interior  trim 

Head  casing,  house  interior 
trim 

Jambs,  door 

Kev   bottoms,    piano 

Mantels 

M'rror   doors,    house 

Moulding,  bed,  house  construe- 
t'on 

Moulding,  brick,  house  con- 
struction 


Moulding,  cap,  house  interior 
trim 

Moulding,    cove 

Moulding,  crown,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,  drip  cap,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,  plaster,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,    screen 

Moulding,  spring  core,  house 
construction 

Nosing,    bouse   interior    trim 

Panel  strips,  house  interior 
trim 

Partinsr  stop,  house  Interior 
trim  .   .     , 

Partition  moulds,  house  Interior 

trim 
Plate  rail,  dining  room 
Porch  columns,   bu'lt  up 
Porch  columns,    solid 
Porch   newels,    built   up 
Porch    newels,    solid 
Porch    spandrels 
Scroll   sawed  balusters,    porch 
Sink  aprons,  house  interior  trim 
Slides,    fly    screen 
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SDlndles      porch  Veneer  cores,  piano  cases       ,  Window    apron,    house    interior 

S?oS8d;k,r%ouse  interior  trim  Wainscot     rail,     house     interior  trim  ^^^^^^^^ 

8tops.^window.    house    Interior  ^Jrlm  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  Windo^ 

Top   rail,    porch  trim 
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Astragals,    folding  door 

Astragals,    sliding    door 

Backs,     buffets 

Backs,    bureau 

Backs,    china   closets 

Backs,    mirror 

Balusters,    porch 

Balusters    (stair) 

Base     blocks,      house     interior 

trim 
Base  board,  house  interior  trim 
Base     corners,     house    interior 

trim 
Base    moulding,    bouse    interior 

trim 
Battens,    o.    g.    bam 
Bay    brackets,    house    construe 

tion 
Beams,    dining   room   ceiling 
Beds,    light   delivery   wagon 
Beds,    sled 
Bee    hives 
Bins,    flour 
Bins,    grain 
Bins,    mill  feed 

Blind    stop,    bouse    construction 
Blinds,    window 
Blocks,    toy  wagon 
Boards,    drawing 
Boards,   lapping 
Boats,    row 
Bodies,    wagon 
Bottom  boards,  coal  flats 
Bottom  boards,  barge 
Bottom    boards,    foundry    flasks 
Bottom  boards,   row  boat 
Bottom  boards,  scow 
Bottom    rail,    porch 
Bottoms,    dredge 
Bottoms,    farm    wagon   bodies 
Bottoms,   grape  basket 
Bottoms,    leaf    tobacco    cases 
Bottoms,    threshing   machine 
Bottoms,    toy   wagons 
Bottoms,    toy    wheelbarrows 
Box  shooks 
Box   shooks,    tobacco 
Boxes,  battery 
Boxes,     entomological 
Boxes,    packing 
Boxes,   plant 
Boxes,     shoe 
Boxes,    trunk 
Boxes,    weight    ^elevator) 
Brackets,    plate   rail 
Brackets,    porch 
Brackets,    stair 
Brackets,    telegraph   pole 
Brake  locks,  mine  car 
Brooders 

Bull   wheel   carts,    oil  well  ma- 
chinery 
Bungs 

Bushel   crates 
Cabin   flnish.    canal  boats 
Cabins,  canal  boats 
Cabins,    exterior,    river  craft 
Cabin  exterior,  ships 
Cabin,    exterior,    yachts 
Capping,    sink,     house    interior 

Carpet     strip,      house     Interior 

trim 
Cases,  coffin 
Cases,  organ 
Cases,   packing 
Cases,    sample 
Cases,    tobacco 
Cases,    tool 
Caslne,   door 
Caslne,    window 
Caskets,    exterior 
Cbalr   rail,    honse   interior  trim 
Chests,    clothes 
Cider    mill" 

Colonial    columns         .„„,„^  x.im 
Colonnades,   house  Interior  trim 


Consoles 

Corner     blocks,     house     interior 

trim 
Cornice  work 
Cr.Tting 
Crates,  bee 
Cresting,    porch   roof 
Cross-ties,  railroad 
Decking,  yacht 
Doors,  dumb-waiter  shafts 
Doors,  fire 
Doors,   folding 
Doors,  freight  cars 
Doors,   sliding 
Doors,   stable 
Drain  boards,  sink 
Drain  boards,  soda  fountain 
Dust  cap,  house  Interior  trim 
Ends,   leaf  tobacco  cases 
Excelsior 

Cross  arms,    telegraph  pole 
Face   brackets,    house    construc- 
tion 
Facia   boards,    freight   cars 
Fillet,  house  Interior  trim 

Flat     battens,      house     interior 

trim 
Flooring  ^  ^, 

Flooring,  carriage  bodies 
Flooring,    collapsible  crates 
Flooring,   encine  cabs 
Flooring,  freight  cars 
Flooring,  Incubators 
Flooring,  mine  dump  cars 
Flooring,  road  scrapers 
Folding   frames,   baby   bath  tuD 
Forms,    concrete 
Frames,   door 

Frames,  front  door  side  llgnt 
Frames,   mirror 
Frames,  picture 
Frames,    tobacco 
Frames,  window 
Frieze   rail,    porch 
Front  doors,   house 
Gable  brackets,   house  construc- 
tion ^  „„„ 
Gable     ornaments,     house     con- 
struction 

Grilles,   house  interior  trim 

Guide  posts,   elevator 

Gunwales,    boat 

Hatch  covers,  canal  boats 

Hatch  covers,  river  craft 

Hatch  covers,  ship 

Hatch  covers,  yacht 

Head     blocks,      house      interior 

Head'    casing,      house     Interior 

HeadlJJg,    plate    glass    shipping 

case 
Heading,    tight  cooperage 
Heading,   slack  cooperage 
Hoppers,  feed  mill  elevators 
Hoppers,   mill  feed 
Hoppers,    flour 
Hoppers,   grain 
Icing  vats,   dairyman  s 
Interior  flnish.   house 
Insulation   (railway  refrigerator 

cars) 
Jambs,   door 
Jamlis   (elevator) 
Joiner  bulkheads,  ship 
Joiners,  deck  (ship) 
Keels,   canal  boat 
Keels,  river  craft 
Keels,   ship 
Keels,   yacht 
Lids,    grape  basket 
Lining,    cast  Iron   pipe  for  coal 

mines  ,  .     .. 

Lining,  dumb  waiter  shafts 
Lining!   light  delivery  wagon 


Lining   (railway  box  cars) 

Lap  siding,  house 

Lattice 

Mantels 

Matches 

Mirror  doors,  house 

Models,    machine 

Moulding,   bed,    house   construc- 

MouVdRig.  brick,  house  con- 
struction 4.„.|„- 

Mouldlng,  cap,  house  Interior 
trim 

Moulding,   cove 

Moulding,  crown,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,  drip  cap,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,  picture 

Moulding,  plaster,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,   quarter  round 

Moulding,   screen 

Moulding,  spring  cove,  house 
construction 

Moulds,  brick 

Moulds,   foundry 

Newel  posts,  ansrle 

Newel  posts,  starting 

Nosing,  house  Interior  trim 

Organs,    interior  parts 

Pails,    candy  ,    .     .^_ 

Panel     strips,      house     Interior 

trim 
Panels,  stair  work 
Panels,  wagon  bodies 

?;ftTnr'rtop,     house     interior 

PartUlon  moulds,  house  interior 

trim 
Patterns 

Patterns,   rubber  factory 
Pipe  organs,    interior  parts 
Pipe,    wooden,    water 
Pipes,    organ 
Planking,   barge 
Planking,  river  craft 
Planking,  scow 
Planking,   ship 
Planking,   yacht 
Plate  rail,   dining  room 
Porch  columns,   iniilt  up 
Porch   columns,    solid 
Porch  newels,  built  up 
Porch  newels,  solid 
Porch   spandrels 
Posts,   elevator 
Presses,  cider 
Props,    clothes 

Uails,   stair 

Reels,    ca'ile 

Keels,    wire   rope 

Risers,  stair 

Rollers,   land         ,  .  „„, 

Roof  strips,  freiehtcar 

Rosettes,   wall   (stairway) 

Rough    horses,    stair  work 

Rudders,    river  craft 

Rudders,   ship 

Rudders,   yacht 

Running  boards,   freight  cars 

Screens,  door 

Screens,   window 

Scroll  sawed  balusters,  porch 

Scows,   coal 

rerr-bXds.      light      delivery 

wagon 
Seats,  row  boat 
Shelves,   dumb-waiter 
Shelving        ,  ,  ,  . 
Shoe   rails    (stair) 
Sides    (dumb-waiter) 
Sides,   engine  cabs 
Sides,  farm  wagon  bodies 


sides,  leaf  tobacco  cases 

Sides,  mine  dump  cars 

Sides,    river  barges 

Sides,  row  boat 

Sides,   tlireshlng  machine 

Sides,  wagon  boxes 

Siding,   barge 

Siding  (freight  box  cars) 

Siding,   house 

Siding  (railway  cattle  c^rs) 

Siding,  railway  coaches 

Sink  aprons,  house  interior  trim 
Slide,   fly  screen 
Spindles,  porch 
Stakes,   mine 
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Stakes,   surveyors' 

Staves,  slack  cooperage 

Stools,  bench 

Stops,   door,   house  interior  trim 

Stops,     window,    house    interior 

trim 
Store  fronts 
String  boards  (stair) 
TafTy  sticks,   confectioners 
Tanks 
Temitlntes 

Tool  boxes,   stone  crusher 
Top  rail,   porch 
Top  slats,   light  delivery  wagon 

bodies 
Tops,    leaf   tobacco   cases 

POPLAR,  YELLOW 


Toy  carts 

Toy  furniture 

Trends,  stair 

Trunks 

Vats 

Wainscot    rail,     house     interior 

trim  ,   ^    , 

Wainscoting  cap,   house  interior 

trim 
Wheels,    water  mill 
Wind   chests,    pipe   organ 
Windov/    apron,     house    interior 

trim  .   ^    , 

Window     stool,     house    interior 

trim 
Work   boards,    bar  room 


Actions,   piano  players 

Antique  furniture,   hidden  work 

Apparatus    parts    (electric) 

Armor  boxes,  steel  foundry 

Automobile  bodies 

Backing,    furniture 

Backing,    mirror 

Backing,   refrigerators 

Backs,    bureau 

Backs,    carriage  seat 

Backs,   clock  case 

Backs,  china  closet 

Backs,  dental  cases 

Backs,    hat  brush 

Backs,    mirror 

Backs,    piano 

Backs,   toy  pianos 

Backs,  wagon  seats 

Balusters,    porch 

Balusters   (stair) 

Base  blocks,  house  interior  trim 

Base  boards,  house  interior  trim 

Base     corners,     house     interior 

trim  .  ^    , 

Base    moulding,    house    Interior 

Baskets,    fruit  and  vegetable 
Bay    brackets,    house    construc- 
tion 
Beds,    light  delivery  wagon 
Bedsteads 
Bellows,  organ 
Benches,  wash 
Bevel    siding,    house 
Blinds 

Blind  stop,  house  construction 
Blinds,    window 
Blocks,  brush 
Blocks,  hat 
Blowers,    organ 
Blowers,  player  piano 
Boards,  bosom 
Boards,  lap 
Boards,  lapping 
Boards,   wash 
Bobbins 
Bobs,    fishing 
Bodies,   buggy 
Bodies,    carriage 
Bodies,    cart 

Bodies,    dump  wagon 

Bodies,   hearse 

Bodies,  toy  automobiles 

Bodies,   wagon 

Bottom  boards,  wagon  bodies 

Bottom  rail,   porch 

Bottom  rails  (sash) 

Bottoms,   boys'  express  wagons 

Bottoms,   buggy  bodies 

Bottoms,   bugey  seats 

Bottoms,  carriage  bodies 

Bottoms,  clock  case 

Bottoms,    drawer 

Bottoms,   light  vehicle  bodies 

Boxl)onrd«.    heavy    vehicles 

Box  shooks 

Boxes,  bottle 

Boxes,    butter 

Boxes,   cake 

Boxes,  coal  sieve 

Poxes,   cracker 

Boxes,  creamery  shipping 

Boxes,  macaroni 

Boxes,  packing 

Boxes,  plug  tobacco 

Boxes,  wagon 


Boxes,    weight    (elevator) 

Braces,  boat  wheel 

Brackets,  plate  rail 

Brackets,   porch 

Brackets,  stair 

Brushes 

Brushes,   dust 

Bungs 

Bureaus 

Butter  workers,    dairyman  s 

Cabinets 

Cabinets,  dental 

Cabinets,    medicine 

Cabinets,  scale 

Cabinets,    towel 

Cabinets,    type 

Cabins,    canal  boats 

Cabins,  exterior,   river  craft 

Cabins,   exterior,   ships 

Cabins,   exterior,   yachts 

Cab   parts,    locomotive 

Calts.    locomotive  . 

Capping,     sink,     house    interior 

trim  .   ^    , 

Carpet     strips,     house     Interior 

trim 
Cars,    ensilage 
Cases,  blacking 
Cases,  casket 
Cases,  clock 

Cases,  dental 

Cases,  liquor 

Cases,  optical 

Cases,  packing 

Cases,    silverware 

Casing 

Casing,    door 

Casing,  window 

Ceil'ng 

Ceiling,    boats 

riiair   rail,    house   interior   trim 

Chairs,   barber 

Chairs,  kitchen 

Chests,    organ 

Cliiffoniers 

China   closets.   Interior 

Cigar  boxes 

('lo<,'   soles    (shoes) 

Cottins 

Colonial  columns 

Colonnades,    house  Interior   trim 

Commodes 

Compartments,   trunk 

Consoles 

Cores,   veneer 

Corner     t»locks,     house     interior 
trim 

Cornice 

Costumers 

Counters,   store 

Crates,    beer 

Crates,   fruit  and  vegetable 

Crates,   mlnornl  water 

Cresting,  porch  roof 

Cupboards,    kitchen 

Cushion  frames,   vehicle 

Poors 

Desks.    Interior  work 

Disrlay  forms,  hosiery 

Display   fornis^    shoe 
Doors,    folding 

Doors,  sliding 
Drawers.   Interior 
Drain  boards,  sink 
Dressers 
Drip  boards 


Dust  cap,   house  interior  trim 

Elevators,  corn 

Elevators,  feed  mill 

^levators,   flour  mill 

Electric  cars.  Interior  finish 

Kxcelsior 

Excelsior,   packing 

Excelsior,        ribbon       (mattress 

stufl^ng) 
Face    brackets,    house   construc- 
tion 
Faucets 

Fillet^    house   interior   trim 
Finish,   boats 
Firkins 

Fixtures,   bank 
Fixtures,    bar 
Fixtures,    display  windows 
Fixtures,    laboratory 
Fixtures,    ofllce 
Fixtnros.    store 
Flasks,   foundry 

Flat     battens,      house     interior 
trim 

Foot  boards,  wagon 

Front     panels,      light     delivery 
wagons 

Fronts,    kitchen    cabine,ts 

Frames,  billiard  table 

Frames,  camera 

Frames,  coal  sieves 

Frames,  couch 

Frames,  davenport 

Frames,    door,    house    construc- 
tion 

Frames,  mirror 

Frames,  lounges 

Frames-,  ortrnn  interior 

Frames,   picture 

Frames,  urholstered  furniture 

Fr.'mes,  window 

Frieze  rail,   porch 

Front   doors,    house 

Furniture    (hidden   work) 

Furniture,   inside 

Gates,    farm 

Gable  brackets,    house  construc- 
tion 

Gai>le     orniiments.     house     con- 
struet'on 

Grain    drills,    parts 

Grilles,   house  interior  trim 

Hand   rails,    jorch 

Handles,  machine  brushes 

Head     blocks,      house     interior 
trim  ,    ,     , 

Head      casing,       house    interior 

trim 
Header  parts 
Holders,    Christmas  tree 
Hoppers,   flour  mill  machinery 
Tee  boxes 

Interior  finish,    house 
Interior  finish,  pipe  organ 
.Tambs,   door 
,Tam»)s   (elevator) 
Keels,   boat 
Kev  bottoms,   piano 
lath 

Lids,   water  closet 
Lininff.    light  delivery  wagons 
LInlnsr.    refrigerator 
Lining,   telephone  boxes 
Litter  carriers 
Lodge  furniture 


Mantels 

Mantels  (painted  work) 
Meeting  rails   (sash) 
Mirror  doors,  house 
Mixers,   dough 
Models 

Moulding,    bed,    house   construc- 
tion 
Moulding,      brick,     house     con- 
struction 
Moulding,     cap,     house    interior 

trim 
Moulding,   cove 

Moulding,     crown,     house     con- 
struction 
Moulding,    drip  cap,   house  con- 
struction 
Moulding,   piano  case 
Moulding,  picture 
Moulding,     plaster,    house    con- 
struction 
Moulding,    porch 
Moulding,  quarter  round 
Moulding,   screen 
Moulding,     spring    cove,     house 

construction 
Music  cabinets,  interior 
Mulllons    (sash) 
Novelties 

Newel  posts,  angle 
Newel  posts,   starting 
Organ  parts,  interior 
Outside  finish  (electric  cars) 
Packing  cases 

Paddle  wheels  excursion  boats 
Pails,    candy 
Panel     strips,      house     interior 

trim 
Panel  sides,  passenger  cars 
Panels,   veneer 
Panel  work,  wagon  sides 
Paper  pulp 

Panels,  automobile  bodies 
Panels,   auto-truck  bodies 
Panels,    carriage   bodies 
Panels,  coach 
Panels,  delivery  wagon 
Panels  (door) 
Panels,   furniture  sides 
Panels,  light  wagon  bodies 
Panels,  stair  work 
Panels,  truck  sleigh  bodies 
Panels,   vehicle  bodies 
Panels,  wagon  bodies  , 

Parting     strip,     house     interior 

trim 
Partitions 
Partitions,   wagon 
Parts,  cider  mill 
Parts,  flour  mill  machinery 
Parts,   railway  motor  cars 
Passenger  cars,  interior  work 
Patterns 
Pedestals 
Peel  blades 
Piano  parts.   Interior 
Pilasters,   mantel 
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Pins,   clothes 

Pipe  organs,    interior  parts 

Pipes,  organ 

Pipes   (pipe  organ) 

Plate  rail,  dining  room 

Poles,   yarn 

Pool   tables,    hidden  work 

Porch  Idinds 

Porch  columns,  built  up 

Porch  columns,   solid 

Porch  newels,  built  up 

Porch  newels,   solid 

Porch   iiosts 

Porch  spandrels 

Posts    (elevator) 

Posts,  i)orch 

Pulpits,    church 

Pumps 

Quill  l)oards 

Racks,   display 

Hacks,   roller  towel 

iralls  (door) 

Rails,  porch 

Ralls,  stair 

Rails,   table 

Reed  organs,    interior  parts 

Reels,    electric  wire 

Reels,    solder  wire 

Refrigerators 

Refrigerators,   exterior 

Rims,   split  wood  pulleys 

Risers,  stair 

Rollers,   farm  machinery 

Rosettes,    wall    (stairway) 

Ruling  machines,  bookbinders' 

Running  boards,  automobile 

Sash 

Screens,  door 

Screens,  window 

Scroll  sawed  balusters,  porch 

Seat  backs,   buggy 

Seats,   buggy 

Seats,   automobile 

Seats,   car 

Seats,   carriage 

Seats,  water  closet 

Sewing  machine  parts 

Shelving 

Shelves,    book. 

Shelves,   cabinet 

Shelving,  dental  case 

Slme  rails    (stair) 

Show   cases 

Shuttles 

Sidel)oards,   built  in 

Sides,  drawer 

Sides,  farm  machinery 

Sides,   flour  mill  machinery 

Sides,   threshing  machine 

Sides,   wagon  bodies 

Sides,   wacron  l)ox 

Siding 

Siding,  house  | 

Siding,    pa.ssenger   cars 

Siding,  railway  freight  cars 

Sidings  (wagon  beds) 


Sidings,    wagon 

Sink  aprons,  house  interior  trim 

Slide,   fly  screen 

Spars,    boat 

Spindles,    porch 

Spools 

Spouting,  flour  mill 

Staging,   boats 

Staves,   cement  barrels 

Staves,   slack  cooperage 

Steps,   step  ladder 

Stiles,   floor 

Stops,   door,   house  Interior  trim 

Stops,    window,     honse    interior 

trim 
Straw   carriers 
String  boards   (stair) 
Strips,    weather 
Tables,    cafe 
Tables,    dining 
Tables,   enameled  library 
Tal>les,    kitchen 
Tables,   lunch  room 
Tabourettes 

Top  boards   (pipe  organs) 
Top  rail,   porch 
Top  rails  (sash) 
Top  slate,   light  delivery  wagon 

l)od1es 
Tops,    table 
Toy  carts 
Toy  furniture 
Toy   tops 
Tov  wagons 
Transoms,    row   boat 
Traps,   mouse 
Travellne   cases 
Trays,    trunk 
Treads,    stair 
Troughs,   bakers' 
Trunk  boxes 
Type   cases 
Upper     panels,      light     delivery 

wagon  bodies 
Vegetable  slicers 
Veneer 

Veneer  cores,  organ  cases 
Veneer  cores  (piano  cases) 
Veneer    crossbandlng 
Wainscot     rail,     house     interior 

trim 
Wainscoting,     outside     (railway 

cars> 
Wainscoting  cap,  house  interior 

trim 
Walkers,   baby 
Wardrobes 

Wardrobes,  Inside  finish 
Wheelbarrows 
Window    apron,     house    interior 

trim 
Window    stool,     house    Interior 

trim 
Wood    pulleys 

Wood     rolls,     paper     mill     ma- 
chinery 


Astragals,  folding  door 
Balusters,   porch  . 

Base  blocks,  house  Interior  trim 
Base  board,  house  interior  trim 
Base     corners,      house     interior 

trim  .   i    ,  _ 

Base    moulding,    house    interior 

trim  ^ 

Bay   brackets,    houBe    conBtrnc- 

Beams,   dining  room  celUnf 
Bevel  siding,  house 
Bottom   rail,   porch 
Brackets,  porch 
Brackets^   porch  rail, 


RATTAN 
Stocks,    whip 

REED 
Stocks,  whip 

REDWOOD 

Carpet     strip,      house      Interior 

trim 
Casing,  door 
Casing,  window 
Caskets 
Cases.   coflBn 

Cases,  casket  ,   ,    . 

Chair  rail,    house  Interior   trim 
ColHns  ,  ^     . 

Corner    blocks,     house     interior 

trim 
Cornice 

Cresting,   porch   roof 
Cross-ties,   railroad 
Doors,    sliding 


Dust  cap,   house  Interior  trim 

Face  brackets,  house  construc- 
tion 

Fillet,    house  interior  trim 

Flat  battens,  house  Interior  trim 

Frieze  rail,  porch 

Gable  brvkPts,  house  construc- 
tion 

Gable  ornaments,  house  con- 
struction 

Head  blocks,  house  Interior  trim 

Head  casing,  house  interior  trim 

Incubators 

Jambs,  door 

Mirror  doors,   house 


Moulding,   bed,   honse  construc- 
tion 
Molding,  brick,   houae  construe- 

Molding,  cap,  house  Interior 
trim 

Molding,    cove 

Molding,  crown,  house  construc- 
tion 

Moulding,  drip,  cap,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,  picture  ' 

Moulding,  plaster,  house  con- 
Btruction 

Moulding,    quarter   round 

Moulding,  screen 

Moulding,  spring  cove,  house 
construction 


Backs,  clothes  brush 
6a<*ks,     hair    brush 
Backs,     nail     brush 
Blocks,    brush 
Bottlestopperg 
Clubs,  policeman 
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Nosing,    house   Interior  trlnj 

Panel      strips,      house  interior 

trim  .  ^    , 

Parting     stops,     house  Interior 

trim 
Patterns 

Plate  rail,  dining  room 
Porch    columns,    built   up 
Porch    columns,    solid 
Porch  newels,    built  up 
Porch  newels,   solid 
I'orch   spandrels 
Ruling   machines,   bookbinders 
Screens,    door 
Screen,    window 
Scroll   sawed   balusters,    porcD 
Shade  hangers 


Siding,     freight    car 
Spindles,  porch 
Staves,    silo  ,  ^    , 

Stops,    window,    house    Interior 

trim 
Stops,  door,  house  interior  trim 
Store  fronts 
Top   rail,    porch 
Trays,  incubator 
Wainscot     rail,     house    interior 

trim  ,        , 

Wainscoting  cap,  house  Interior 

trJ™  .  .    . 

Window    apron,     house    Interior 

trim  .  ^    , 

Window     stool,     house    Interior 
trim 


ROSEWOOD. 

Promos    mirror  Panels,    automobile    bodies 

Framll'  ^  ctSre  Parts  (automobile  bodies) 

olvels  P'l«t  ^^»^«^*«'   «**'Pu. 

Handles,     drawing  Instruments    Pilot    wheels     yacht 

HlSdles!    surgical  instruments      T-Squares    (drawing) 

Levels,  masons  Veneer 


Knees,  row  boat 
Knees,    river  craft 


SASSAFRAS. 
Knees,   ship 

SPRUCE. 


Knees,    yacht 


BalusterB  (stair) 

Bevel  siding,   house 

Bodies,    electric  cars 

Bodies,  railway  cars 

Booms,    river  craft 

Booms,     ship 

Bottom  boards,  barge 

Bottom  boards,   foundry  flasks 

Bottom   boards,  row  boat 

Bottom   boards,   scow 

Bottom  rail,  sash 

Boxes,     bottle 

Boxes,    packing 

Brackets,  stair 

Bridges,    piano 

Cases,   packing 

Ceiling,    ship    cabin 

Cornice,    house 

cSJl"irms.   telegraph  pole 

Cross-ties,    railroad 

Diagonal  sweeps,  piano 

Easels,   school  blackboard 

Flasks 

FlaskP,    foundry 

Flooring,   electric  cars 

Flooring,  freight  cars 

Flooring,  mine  dump  cars 

Firrlil.       railway       passenger 

cars 
Frames,  blackboard 
Frames,  cold  storage  door 


frames,  dumb  waiter 
Frames,   window 
Gunwales,    canoe       ^    ,_   .    ^^ 
Gunwales,    row    boat    (flat    DOt- 

tom)  ,  -. 

Hatch  covers,  river  crait 
Hatch    covers,    ship 
Hatch  covers,  yacht 
Interior  trim,  house 
Interior      work,       canal       boat 

cabins  ^    _      .    . 

Keel  strips,  row  boat  (flac  bot 

tom) 
Key   bases,  piano 
T^adders,    extension 
ladders,    river  craft 
ladders,    ship 
ladders,    step 
Lath 

T,eeboards.    canoe 
I-ining,  refrigerator 
Masts,    river   craft 
Masts,   ship 
Meeting    rails,    sash 
Mull  ion,    sash 
Newel    posts,    angle 
Newel    posts,    starting 
Oars,    row  boat 
Packing    cases,    plate    glass 
Paddles,   canoe 
Planking,   barge 


Planking,  canoe 
Planking,    railway  cars 
Planking,   scow 
Poles,    tent 
Rails,    stair 
Reels,    cable 
Reels,    wire    rope 
Refrigerators 
Ribs,    piano 

Risers,    row  boat    (flat  bottom) 
Risers,    stair 
Rosettes,  wall  (stairway) 
Rough    horses (    stairway) 
Running   boards    (electric   cars) 
Sash,    window 
Scaffolding   (painters) 
Sides,   mine  dump  cars 
Sides,    row  boat 
Sounding  board  ribs,  piano 
Sounding  boards,   piano 
Spars   (ship) 
Staves,   tight  cooperage 
Stays,    boat 
String  boards  (stair) 
Studding    (ship   building) 
Tanks,    wooden 
Top  rails,    sash 
Transoms,    row   boat 
Treads,     stair  ,^  a.    v  * 

Uprights,    row   boat    (flat    bot- 
tom) 


Bas^'mouldlng.    house    Interior 

Beams?   dining    room    celling 
Blind   stops,   house  constmction 
Bottom   rails,    porch 
?rpSr/.'^rk^"hLe    interior 

Carie?  Btrlp,      house     Interior 

trim 
a'rV.n:°t:«   .nt^Hor  trim 

trim        .      . 
Cornice  work,   house 
Cresting,  Rprch  roof 


SPRUCE,   SITKA. 

Decking,  boat 

Doors,     folding 

Doors,    sliding 

Dust    cap,    house    Interior    trim 

Fillet,  house  Interior  trim 

Flat     battens,     house     interior 

trim 
Frames,  door 

Frames,    front  door  slaa  light 
Frames,  window 
Frieze  rail,  porch 
Front    doors,    house 
Gable  brackets,  house  construc- 

Head**   blocks,      house      Interior 

Head     casing,     house     interior 

trim 
Jambs,    door 
Keels,    boat 
Mirror  doors,   house 


Moulding,   bed.    house  construc- 
tion ^  .  X    . 
Moulding,     cap,     house    Interior 

trim 
Moulding,    core 

Moulding,     crown,     house    con- 
struction 
Mouldlne.    drip  cap,   house  con- 
struction 
Moulding,    picture 
Moulding,  quarter  round 
Moulding,     spring     cove,     housa 

construction 
Nosing,    house   Interior   trim 
Panel  strips,  house  Interior  trim 
Parting     stop,     house     Interior 

Partition  moulds,  house  Interior 

trim 
Plate  rail,  dining  room 
Pordx  columns,  built  up 


Porch  columns,   solid 

Porch  newels,   built  up 

Porch  newels,   solid 

Porch    spandrels 

Scroll  sawed  balusters,  porch 

Seats,    boat 

Siding,    bouse 

Sink  aprons,  house  Interior  trim 

Slide,    fly   screen 

Spars,   ship 
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Spindles,    porch  Window    apron,    house    interior 

Stops,  door,  bouse  interior  trim  trim 

Stops,    window,    house    interior  Window    stool,     house     interior 

trim  trim 

Top   rail,    porch  Poles,    tent 

Wainscoting  cap,  house  interior  Rails,   stair 

trim  Keels,    cable 

Wainscoting  rail,  house  interior  Keels,   wire  rope 

trim  I{efrigerator 

Bibs,  piano 

SUMACH. 

Inlaid  work,   furniture 


Base  blocks,  bouse  interior  trim 

trim 
Base  board,  house  interior  trim 

trim 
Base     corners,     house     Interior 

trim 
Base    moulding,    house   interior 

trim 
Basket  parts 
Baskets,   fruit 
Baskets,     vegetable 
Beams,    dining   room  celling 
Blind    stop,    house   construction 
Blocks,    butcher 
Boat   parts 
Bottoms,    drawer 
Boxes,    packing 
Boxes,  plug  tobacco 
Brackets,  plate  rail 
Bucke.ts 
Cabinet    work 
Cabins,   interior,   ships 
Cabins,   interior,  yacht 
Capping,     sink,     house    Interior 

trim 
Carpet      strip,      house     Interior 

trim 
Cases,   reed  organ 
Casing,    door 
Casing,    window 

Chair   rail,    house  interior   trim 
Chairs 

Colonnades,   house  Interior  trim 
Consoles 

Cooperage    stock 
Corner     blocks,     house    Interior 

trim 
Crating 
Doors,    folding 


Base  blocks,  house  construction 
Base  board,  house  interior  trim 
Base     corners,     house     Interior 

trim 
Base    moulding,    house    Interior 

trim 
Beams,    dining   room   celling 
Blind    stop,    house    construction 
Brackets,   plate  rail 
Capping,     sink,     house    Interior 

trim  ^ 

Carpet     strip,     house     interior 

trim 
Casing,  door 
Casing,   window 

Chair  rail,  house  Interior  trim 
Celling,  house 

Colonnades,  house  Interior  trim 
Corner     blocks,     house     Interior 

trim 
Cross-ties,   railroad 
Doors,   folding 

Dust  cap,  house  Interior  trim 
Excelsior 

Fillet,     house    Interior    trim 
Flat     battens,     house     Interior 

trim 
Flooring,  boats 
Flooring,  house 
Frames,    door 


SYCAMORE. 

Doors,     sliding 

Dust  cap,  house  Interior  trim 

Fillet,    bouse   interior   trim 

Fixtures,  office 

Fixtures,    store 

Flat  battens,  house  Interior 
trim 

F'rames,  door 

Frames,  front  door  side  light 

Frames,   window 

Front  doors,  house 

P'urniture,  case  goods 

Gable  ornaments,  house  con- 
struction 

Grilles,  house  interior  trim 

Handles,   hoe 

Handles,  rake 

Handles,    saw 

Head  blocks,  bouse  Interior  trim 

Head  casing,  bouse  interior 
trim 

Hoppers,    fruit 

Hoppers,    vegetable 

Jambs,    door 

Lath 

Mantels 

Meat   blocks 

Mirror   doors,    house 

Moulding,  bed,  house  construc- 
tion 

Moulding,  brick,  bouse  con- 
struction 

Moulding,  cap,  house  Interior 
trim 

Moulding,  cove 

Moulding,  crown,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,   picture 


TAMARACK. 

Frames,    front  door  side  light 

Frames,    window 

Front  doors,  house 

Grilles,   honse  interior  trim 

Head  casing,  house  interior 
trim 

Head  blocks,  house  interior 
trim 

Jambs,  door 

Keels,    boat 

Knees,   canal  boat 

Knees,  river  craft 

Knees,    ship 

Knees,   yacht 

lath 

Mirror  doors,  house 

Moulding,  bed,  house  construc- 
tion 

Moulding,  cap,  house  Interior 
trim 

Moulding,   cove 

Moulding,  crown,  house  con- 
struction 

Monld'ng,   picture 

Mouldlne,  quarter  round 

Moulding,  spring  cove,  house 
construction 

Nosing,  house  Interior  trim 

Panel  strips,  house  Interior  trim 


Moulding,  plaster,  house  con- 
struction 

Moulding,  quarter  round 

Mouldiug,    screen 

Mouldiug,  spring  cove,  bouse 
construction 

Nosing,   tiouse   interior    trim 

Packages,    fruit 

Packages,  vegetable 

Pails,    candy 

Panel  strips,  house  Interior 
trim 

Paper  pulp 

Parting  stop,  honse  Interior 
trim 

Partition  moulds,  house  con- 
struction 

Parts,  washing  machine 

Plate   rail,    dining   room 

Reed  organs,   interior  parts 

Refrigerators 

Sides,    drawer 

Sink  aprons,  house  interior  trim 

Slide,   fly  screen 

Stools,    foot 

Stops,  door,   house  interior  trim 

Stojis,  window,  house  interior 
trim 

Wainscot  rail,  house  Interior 
trim 

Wainscoting  cap,  house  Interior 
trim 

Window  apron,  house  interior 
trim 

Window  stool,  house  Interior 
trim 

Veneer 

Venetian  blinds 


Partition     moulds,     bouse    con- 
struction 
Parting     stop,      house     Interior 

trim 
Plate  rail,   dining  room 
Silos 

Sink  aprons,  house  Interior  trim 
Slide,  fly  screen 
Stem    pieces    (boat) 
Stem  posts,   river  craft 
Stem    posts,    ship 
Stem   posts,    yarhts 
Stems,    river  craft 
Stems,    yachts 
Stems,    ships 

Stops,  door,   hoi'se  Interior  trim 
Stops,    window,    house    Interior 

trim 
Stringers,  boat 
Tanks 
Tubs 
Wainscot   rail,     house     Interior 

trim 
Wainscoting  cap,  house  Interior 

trim 
Window    aproD,    house    Interior 

trim 
Window    stool,     honse     Interior 

trim 


Armor  backing,  ship 
Ajmor  blocking,  ship 


TEAKWOOD. 

Cabins,     Interior,    ship 
Cabins,  Interior,  yacht 


Ralls,    yacht 
Ralls,  ship  building 


! 
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TUPELO. 
Cigar  boxes 

WALNUT,    BLACK. 


interior 


Altars,  church 
Arms,    chair 
back    po8tB,    chair 
BaclsB,    clotlies  brush 
BactiB.    hair   brush 
backH,    nail   brubh 
Balusters  istairway) 
Base      board,      house 

trim 
Base    moulding,    house    interior 

Beams,  dining  room  celling 
Beds,    folding  exterior 
Bedsteads,  exterior 
Benches,    piano 
Bible  stands,   church 
Blocks,   brush 
Bookcases,   exterior 
Book  racks,  revolving 
Brackets,    plate   rail 
Cabins,     Interior    ships 
Cabins,   interior,   yachts 
Cabinet   making 
Cabinets,    electrical  work 
Cabinets,     magazme 
Cabinets,    phonograph 
Cabinets,    smokers  i„*„,«r 

Carpet     strip,      house     Interior 

trim 
Cases,    casket 
Cases,    clock 
Cases,    coffin 
Cases,    dental 
Cases,   hall  clock 
Cases,    optical 
Gases,   organ 
Cases,   piano 
Cases,     reed    organs 
Casing,    door 
Casing,    pipe  organ 
Casing,    window 
Cellarettes  ^„„Ka« 

Chair  arms,  Pullman  coaches 

aSlrVatrhouse  interior  trim 

Chairs,  morris 

Chests,     hall 

Chests,    medicine 

Chests  of  drawers,  exterior 

Choval  mirrors 

Chiffoniers,  exterior 

Commodes,  exterior 

Colonnades,   house   interior  trim 

Colonnades,  Pullman  coaches 

Consoles 


Beds,  exterior 
Bureaus,    exterior 
Cabins,  exterior,  ships 
Cabins,   interior,  yachts 
Case   work 


Pullman 


Pullman 


birth     (sleeping 


Canes,    walking 
Handles,    parasol 


Bats,  baseball 


Covers,     switch    box, 

coaches 
Cupboard         doors, 

coaches 
Dash  boards   (automobile) 
Deck    boards,    automobile 
Desk     chairs 
Doors,    sliding 
Doors,     folding 
Doors,     upper 

cfl.rs) 
Dust  cap,   house  interior  trim 
BMllet,     house    interior    trim 
Finish,       interior       (automobile 

bodies)  ^    .     , 

Flat     battens,     house     interior 

trim 
Flooring,   parquetry 
Foot     rests 
Foot  stools 
Fore  ends,  gnn 
Frames,    mirror 
Frames,   picture 
Furniture,    church 
Grilles,     house    interior    trim 
Grilles,    pullman    coaches 
Hall     mirror    hatracks 
Handles,   rolling  pin 
Handles,    saddlers'    tool 
Hand  rails,  stairway 
Head     casing,     house     interior 

trim 
Heads,  carpenter  BQaares 
Heads,  T-squares    (draftsman) 
Interior  finish,   Pullman  cars 
I^Ks     piano 
Lunch  tables,  portable,  pullman 

coaches 
Mirror   doors,    house 
Mirror  frames,  pullman  coaches 
Moulding,    bed,    house   construc- 

Moulding     cap,     house     Interior 

trim 
Moulding   picture 
Moulding,    quarter    round 
Moulding,     screen  v„„„„ 

Moulding,     Bpring     cove,     house 

construction 
Mouldings,  piano 
Music  shelf,    piano 
Nosing,  house  interior  trim 
Panel  strips,  house  Interior  trim 
Panel       wainscoting,       Pullman 

coaches 

WALNUT,  CIRCASSIAN. 

Chiffoniers .    exterior 
Dash  boards,  automobile 
Fore  ends,   gun 
Frames,    picture 
Panels,    bedstead 

WBIOHSBL  ROOTS. 
Handles,  umbreHa 


WII/LOW. 
Pails,    candy 


Pullman 


Pullman 


Panels,   case 
Panels,  celling, 

coaches 
Panels,    desk 
Panels,         window, 

coaches 
Patterns 
Pews,  church 
Pilasters  (piano) 
Pillars,    chair 
Pilot   wheels,    ship 
Pilot  wheels,  yacht 
Plate   rail,    dining   room 
Princess   dressers,    exterior 
Push    button    frames,     Pullnuui 

cars 
Rockers,  chair 
Sash,   Pullman  coaches 
Screens,   fire 
Seats,    piano 

Settees 

Settles 

Sewing  machine  parts 

Shelves,     book 

Showcases 

Spindles,    chair 

Stands,    chafing  dish 

Sticks,    toddy 

Stocks,    air    rifle 

Stocks,  gun 

Stools,  piano 

Stops,    window,     house    interior 
trim 

Tables,    dining  room 

Tables,  dropleaf 

Tables,   exterior 

Tables,    library 

Tables,   parlor 

Tables,  tea 

Throats,   tennis  racket 

Tops,    counters 

Trays,  serving 

Veneer 

Veneer,  piano  cases 

Wainscot     rail,     house     interior 

trim  .   .     , 

Wainscoting,      house      interior 

Wainscoting  cap,  house  interior 

trim 

Wall  cases  ^  ,„*«,.««, 

Window    apron,    house    interior 

Window     stool,     house    interior 
trim 


Panels,   case 
Panels,   desk 
Piano  cases,    veneer 
Stocks,    gun 
Veneer 


Stems,  smoking  pipes 


Pdlp,    papwr 
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MANUFACTURERS. 
The  names  and  addresses  of  the  wood  users  furnishing  the'lnformation  for 
this  report  have  been  listed  in  arrangement  and  order  corresponding  with 
the  Industries  appearing  in  the  preceding  pages.  Where  the  name  of  a  manu- 
facturer is  given  in  several  industries  it  is  because  he  manufactures  com- 
modities belonging  to  more  than  one  industry. 

AGRICULTURAL     IMPLEMENTS 


Hertzler  &  Zook  Co.,   Belleville 

'I'he  A.  B.  Gaston  Co.,  Cochranton 

Nonpareil   Mfg.   Co..    Cochranton 

A.    G.   Anchey's   Sons,    Codorus 

Doylestown   Agricultural   Co.,    Doylestown 

Hobsou  &  Co.,   Easton 

A.   Buck's  Sons  Co.,  Ellzahethtown 

Theo.  J.   Ely  Mfg.  Co.,   Erie 

George  T.   Sellers,   Gap 

Hamburg  Plow  Works,   Hamburg 

Hanover  Bending  and  Mfg.  Co.,  Hanover 

Mosser  I-br.  Co.,   Marietta 

J.  H.  Albright  &  Sons,  Miffllnburg 

Mountville  Mfg.  Co.,  Mountville 

Miller  Mfg.   Co.,   Meyersdale 

Weaver  &  Co.,    New  Oxford 

J.   W.   Connor,    OrangevlUe 

C.   P.   Fox,    Perkasle 


S.   L.  Allen  &  Co.,   Fifth  St.  &  Glenwood  Ave., 

Ptiiladolpliia 
Philadelphia    Lawn    Mower    Co.,    Thlrty-flrst    ft 

Chestnut  Sts..  Philadelphia 
Handle  &  Excelsior  Co.,   Picture  Rocks 
Fllis   Keystone  Agl.    Works.    Pottstown 
I.   T.   Zerbe,    Reamstown 
Wni.   H.   Fisher,    Kebuck 
Noah  C.  Stabley,   Red  Lion 
.Vlcssiiiser  Mfg.   Co..   Tataniy 
Frank  A.   Rockwell,  Troy 
I'riok  Co.,    Waynesboro 
John  A.   Hart,    West  r.ebanon 
A.   B.    Farquhar  Co.,    Ltd.,    York 
lloni-h  &   hrouigold,   York 
Iveystont'  Farm  Machine  Co.,  York 
Tho  Spangler  Mfg.   Co.,    York 
York    Novelty   Co.,    York 


BASKETS  AND  VENEER  PACKAGES  FOR  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES 

Pape-Glair    Wood    Products    Co.,  Brockwayville     B.    T.    Steele   &   Sons.    1228    Irwin    Ave.,    N.    S., 

Pease  &  CoveU,   Conneautvllle  I'ittshnrKh 

3.   B.  Steel  &  Co.,   Coudersport  H.  E.  McConneU,  Torpedo 

W.    R.    Wilcox,    Lawrenceville 

BOARDS— CLOTH,     HOSIERY,     ETC. 


A.  H.   Balllet.   Allentown 

J.    T.    Hammond   &    Son,    Inc.,    4534   Hedge   St., 

Frankford  Sta.,   Philadelphia 
Herman  Miller.  214  216  W.  Dauphin.  Philadelphia 


Joseph    T.    Pearson,    Kensington    Ave.,    Cor.    E. 

Itoston.    Philadelphia 
Phila.     Packing    Box    Co.,     2634    American 

I>hiladelphla 
I'.cthlf'tHin  Steel  Co..   South  Bethlehem 


St. 


BOOT    AND    SHOE    FINDINGS 


George  E.  H.  Halliwell,  2451  Kensington  Ave., 
Philadelphia  _  „  ,„  ^,. 

Philadelphia  Last  and  Pattern  Co.,  316-18  Cherry 
St..    Philadelphia 


S    S.    Uidifer  &  Co..    K^'J   Race  St..    Philadelphia 
I{(Mllfi'r's  Last  Works.   237  N.   Fourth  St.,   Phila- 
delphia 
William  C.   Root.  524  Race  St.,  Philadelphia 


BOXES  AND  CRATES.  PACKING 


I! 


Geo.   M.   Wechter,   Akron 

Allentown  Packing  Box  Co.,  Allentovvn 

Allentown   Reed,    Harness  and   Mill  Supply   Co., 

Allentown 
The  Yeager  Furniture  (3o..   Allentown 
Penn.  11.  R.  Co.   (Foundries),  Altoona 
The  Autocar  Co..   Ardmore 
Ingersoll   Rand   Co.,   Athens 
Beaver   Falls  Planing  Mill  Co.,   Beaver  Falls 
J.   L.   McLaughlin  &  Sons,    Bedford 
Bullock  Swing  and  Chair  Mfg.   Co.,   Inc.,    Belle- 

fonte 
P.   B.  Cridler  &  Son.   Bellefonte 
Penn.   Match   Co.,    Bellefonte 
Blalrsville  Enameled  Ware  Co..   BlairsvlUe 
Columbia  Plate  Glass  Co..   Blalrsville 
James  Gardner,  Jr.,   Co.,   Bolivar 
West  Penn.  Steel  Co..   Brackenridge 
Braddock   Machine  and  Mfg.   Co..    Braddock 
Pitts  Machine  Tool  Co.,    Braddock 
Blaisdell  Machinery  Co.,   Bradford 
Consolidated   Window  Glass  Co.,   Bradford 
I    F.   March's  Sons,   Bridgeport 
Bristol  Patent  Leather  Co.,  Bristol 
Standard    Cast     Iron     Pipe     and     Foundry 

Bristol  _        „      ,  ,,. 

Brockway  Machine  Bottle  Co.,   Brockwayville 
Greer  &  Garroway,  Butler 
Pittsburgh  Hickson  Co.,  Butler 
Standard  Plate  Glass  Co..   Butler 
Phoenix    Novelty   Co.,    Cambridge   Springs 
Nufer  Cedar  Co..   Canonsburg 
The  Belmar  Mfg.   Co.,   Canton 
Minnequa  Furniture  Co.,    Canton 
American  Welding  Co.,  Carbondale 

12 


(3o., 


Carbondale   Machine   Co.,    Carbondale 

H.   Adler  Co..    Carnegie 

Superior  Steel  Co.,   Carnegie 

A.  C.    Kellv,    Center  Moreland 

C.   R.  Corry  &  Son,   Center  Road  Sta. 

niani»»(isl)urg    Engineering   Co.,    Chambersburg 

Geo.  A.  Minnlck  &  Son,  Chambersburg 

Pittsburgh   Plate  Glass  Co.,   Charleroi 

.\nierioan  ^  teel  Foundries,  Chester 

Federal  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Chester 

James   M.   Hamilton,    Chester 

F>aviR  Lumber  and  Planing  Mill,   Christiana 

Gearhart  Kuitting  Machine  Co.,   Cleartleld 

Harbison  Walker  Refractories  Co.,  Clearfield 

r.ukens  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Coatesville 

Freed  Heater  Co.,   Inc.,   CollegevUle 

The  Kee!ev  Stove  Co.,  Columbia 

\.  H.  Goodsell,    Coudersport 

Penn  Funiirnre  Co..  Conneautvllle 

Shnnibiirg  &  Allen  Mch.  Co.,  Coraopolls 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,   Creighton 

Dallastown  Furniture  Co.,   Dallastown 

Merchant  Cigar   Box   Co.,    Dallastown 

Pioneer  Steam   Cigar  Box  Factory,    Dallastown 

H.   L.  Heiser,   Denver      „     ^  ^        ,     ^ 

Downing  fown  Mfg.  Co  ,  East  Downlngtown 

Hobson  A:  Co.,  Easton 

Pittsburgh  Meter  Co.,   East  Pittsburgh 

Westinghoue    Eleo.    and    Mfg.    Co.,    East    Pitts- 

Westlnlhouse  Machine  Co.,   East  Pittsburgh 

C    E.  Mvers,  East  Prospect 

The  Eddvstone  Mfg.  Co.,   Eddystone 

Tindel-.viorris  Co.,  Eddystone 

C    Proutv  &  Co.,  Eldred 
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A.  Buck's  Sons  Co..   Elizabeth  town 

F.   W.  Crandall  &  Co..   Elkland 

The  Constable   Bros.   Co.,    Erie 

Thco.   J.    Ely   Mfg.   Co.,    Erie 

Erie  City  Mfg.   Co.,    Erie 

Exhibition   Showcase   Co.,    Erie 

A.   B.   IVlJeniaker  Organ  Co.,   Erie 

I.ovell  Mfg.  Co.,   Erie 

H.   N.  Thayer  Co.,   Erie 

Washburn  Mfg.  Co.,  Brie 

Smith   &  Spahr,   Etters 

VV.  C.   Laderer.    Evans  City 

Gray  &  Son  Glass  Co..  Falls  Creek        „  „    _ 

Nufer  Cedar  Co..  South  Sharon.  Farrell  P.  O. 

Felton  Cigar  Box  Factory,   Felton 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,   Ford  City 

Wm.   Shinier  Son  &  Co.,   Preemansburg 

Girard  Wrech  Mfg.  Co.,  Girard 

Allegheny  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Glassmere 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Foundry,   Glassport 

Enterprise  Furniture   Co..    Glen   Rock 
S.   R.   Smith  Co.,   Grantham 

Greensburg  Glass  Co.,  Greensburg 
■Greensburg  Swing  Co.,  Greensburg 

The  Kelly  &  Jones  Co.,   Greensburg 

McKay  Carriage  Co.,  Grove  City 

Hamburg  Plow  Works,   Hamburg 

H.  E.  Bair  &  Co.,  Hanover 

Hanover  Cabinet  Co.,  Hanover 

Hopkins  Mfg.   Co.,   Hanover 

Ix)ng  Furniture  Co.,   Hanover 

The  W.  0.  Hlckok  Mfg.  Co.,  Harrlsburg 

Union   Planing  Mill  Co.,   Harrisburg 

Atkinson  Box  and  Lumber  Co..  Hawley 

Hawthorn  Bottle  Co..  Hawthorn 

Bovd   Shick,    Hawthorn 

S.   M.    Kann,    Hellam 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City 

Wyman  Kimble  Planing  Mill,   Honesdale 

The  L.  C.  Hasinger  Co..   Indiana 

W.  S.   Wilcox,  Jamestown 

T    H.  Hazlett  Lumber  Co.,  Jeannette 

Pennsylvania    Rubber  Co.,    Jeannette 

Union  Planing  Mill  and  Lumber  Co.,  Jeannette 

The  Lorain  Steel  Co..   Johnstown 

Holgate  Bros.   Co.,    Kane 

Kane  Blind  and  Screen  Co.,  Kane 

Kane  Flint  Bottle  Co.,   Kane 

Kane  Window  Glass  Co.,   Kane 

Pennsylvania  Window  Glass  Co.,   Kane 

?he  KittSnning  Plate  Glass  Co..   Kittanning 

Samuel  B.  Bailey,  Lancaster 

Benner  Mfg.  Co..   Inc.,  Lancaster 

Inland  Citv  Cigar  Box  Co..   Lancaster 

Lancaster  Leaf  Tobacco  Case  Co.,  Lancaster 

Geo.  E.  Wlsner,  Lancaster 

Dairymen's  Supply  Co.,  Lansdowne 
Herrman  Aukam  &  Co.,  Lebanon 
Lebanon  Valley  Furniture  Co.     Lebanon 
Miller  Organ  and  Piano  Co.,  Lebanon 

I  ?•  |*e?^"caVr^lVorks.  Lenhartsvllle 

d!  M.   Nesbit,   Lewlsburg 

Oneida  Community,  Ltd.,  Liutz 

«PO    R    Julius  &  Bros..   Littlestown 

Sli  Ywk  Standard  Slate  Works.  Lynnport 

Crescent  Bottle  Co.,   McDonald 

Nnfer  Cedar  Co.,  McKeesport  »,  «-  ^- 

W.    S.    BSiBseU   Box   and    Lumber    Co..    McKees 

The^enn  Box  Co..  Inc.,  McSherryBto^ 
Hires  Condensed  Milk  Co  .Malvern 
Mus»er  Lumber  Co..   Marle^a 
Mason  town  Glass  Co..  Masontovm 
Reznor  Mfg.  Co.,  Mercer  «.-ii„v,,,- 

Mlflainburg  Body  and  Gear  Co.,  Mlfflinburg 
Ruhl  &  watson,  MlUmont 
C.   A.   Swetland.   Mills       ,,,,.„„ 
T    W.   Waterhouse,   Mill  Village 
West  Branch  Novelty  Co..  Milton 
E.  G.  Werner  &  Sons,   Mohnton 
Opalite  Tile  Co..   Monaca 
Monessen  Box  Factory,    Monessen 
MSStgotnery  Table  Works.  Montgomery 
Kdall-Bennett-Porter  Co..  Montoursvllle 
wmson  Bennett-Porter  ^Co. ,   MontoarsvlUe 
Spring  Brook  Lumber  Co..   Mooslc 
Robinson  Mfg.  Co.,  Muncy 
Sprout,  Waldron  &  Co.,  Money 
S    Llebovltz  &  Sons,  Myerstown 
Nazareth  Paper  Box  Co..  Nafar^tJ 
The  New  Castle  Box  Co.,  New  OaBtle 
New  Holland   Machine   Co.,    New   Holland 
Commercial  Box  Co.,  New  Kensington 


S.  J.   Bailey,   Nicholson 

VV.  K.  Grt'sh  &  Sons,   Norristown 

Norris  Pattern  and  Machine  Co.,   Norristown 

Thi'   Eclipse  Co.,    North  Girard 

National  Transit  Co.  Shops,  Oil  City 

Oil  Well  Supply  Co.,   Oil  City 

luited  l.umhtT  and  Coal  Co..   Oil  City 

Wightmau  Glass  Co.,    Parkers  Landing 

Trethaway  Bros.,  Parsons 

Patton   Clay   Mfg.    Co.,    Patton 

The  Pen  Argyle  Clock  Case  Co.,   Pen  Argyle 

Martin  &  Co..   Petersburg  ^,.    „^         ^ 

The    All)ro-Clem    Elevator   Co.,    Seventh    St.    and 

Glenwood   Ave.,    Philadelphia 
American    Cuckoo    Clock    Co.,    1665    Ruffner   St., 

Pliiladelphia  ^    ^.   v,     .. 

American    Steel   Foundries,    Fifth   and   Highland 
Aves.,    Philadelphia  ^ 

Tlie  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  500  North  Broad 
St.,    Philadelphia  ^^., 

James   Barker.    Inc.,    Sixth   and   Cayuga,    Phila- 
delphia ^,    „ 

The  Belljer  Trunk  and  Bag  Co.,  1641  N.  Hancock 
St.,    Philadelphia 

Bodenstein    &    Kuemmerle,     Inc.,    Lawrence    St. 
and  Girard  Ave.,    Philadelphia 

J.     G.     Brill    Co.,     Sixty-second    and    Woodland 
Avt's,   Philadelphia  ^,     „   ^ 

Carlson   Wenstrom    Mfg.    Co.,    2555-59    N.    Syden- 
iiam   St.,    Philadelphia  ^,        „^„ 

Caruiarth    Bell  &   Co.,    613-15   Cherry    St.,    Phila- 
delphia 

James  W.  Cooper  Co.,  1706-20  Washington  Ave., 
I»hiladelphia  ^,     „.,.^    „x 

Chas.    F.    Datz    Co.,    Inc.,    482-84    N.    Fifth    St., 
Philadelphia  „^„ 

D.    H.    Davidson.    2005   Washington   Ave.,    Phila- 
delphia „        ^^,,    ,  , 
Paul  H.   Deigendesch,    145  Florist  St.,    Philadel- 

Devlin   &    Heron,    225   N.   Juniper   St.,    Philadel- 
phia -.^      -».  ., 
Estate  John  Galbraith,  619  Commerce  St.,  Phila- 

Conrad'' Gottlieb,   64  N.   Fourth   St.,   Philadelphia 
J.    T.    Hammond    &    Son.    Inc.,    4534    Hedge    St., 

Frankford  Sta.,   Philadelphia 
Edw.    Harrington    Son    &    Co.,    Seventeenth    and 

Callowliill  Sts.,   Philadelphia 
Samuel  .Tones  &  Sous,   2230  Hamilton  St.,   Phila- 

doli)hia  „^      „,  ,,    ,  , 

William  J.   Kees.   Ill  N.   Orlanua  St.,    Phlladel- 

Ferdinand   Keller,    216-24  S.   Ninth  St.,    Philadel- 

Key^tone  Box  Mfg.  Co.,  70105  East  Girard  St., 
Philadelphia  ,  „^„    „ 

Geo.  W.  Kugler  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc.,  919  New 
Market  St..   Philadelphia  .    ,      *k 

A  H  &  F.  H.  Lippincott,  Inc.,  Twenty-fourth 
and   Locust   Sts..    Philadelphia 

T.  B.  Luzier  &  Son,  1645  N.  Tenth  St.,  Phila- 
delphia ^,      _.  .,    .  , 

J.   &   W.   McCauley.   636-38  Filbert  St.,    Philadel- 

JohS^Martin,    1436   N.   6th   St..    Philadelphia 
John  MaxweU   Estate,    425  Locust  St.,    Philadel- 

Geo^^^ilelsle  &   Bro.,    217   New   St..    Philadelphia 
S    B.  Mench.  2031  E.  Fletcher,   Philadelphia 
Joseph  Miles.   River  Road,   Manayunk  Sta.,   Phil- 

Thof  ^MUls   &    Bro.,    Inc.,    1301    N.    Eighth    St.. 

Philadilphta  ,  ,  , 

William  Myers,  Quarry  St.,  Philadelphia 
Clayton  W    Nichols.   918  Beach  St..   P''    adelph  a 
Page  &   Rainy.    230  S.   Second  St.,    Philadelphia 
Joseph    T.    Pearson.    Kensington    Ave..    Cor.    B. 

Boston.    Philadelphia  a.„^..i«.„ 

Pennsylvania    Box    and    Lumber    Co.,    American 

and  Cumberland,  Philadelphia 
Frank  Pet  tit  Ornamental  Iron  Works,  809  Master 

St.,   Philadelphia  _         ^^,^     ^        ,     ^ 

Philadelphia    Packing    Box    Co.,    2634    American 

St.,    Philadelphia  ,   t^.  , .  a<.» 

Provident  Lumber  Co..   Water  &  Dickinson  Sts., 

T.  B.^m??&  Sons  Co..  Mifflin  St.  Wharf,  Pblla- 

Scott^  Paper  Co.,  Seventh  and  Glenwood  Ave., 
Philadelphia  ^        „  ,      .  „^   c-., 

Isaac  A.  Sheppard  &  Co.,  Brie  Ave.  and  Sep- 
vlva   St.,   Philadelphia  ^..  ^  ,  ... 

Thol    D.  Shoemaker,  1241  Day  St.,  PMUdelpMa. 
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Tait  Bros.,    917  E.   Montgomery  Ave.,    Philadel- 
phia 

H.     Tiedemann,     N.     W.    Cor.     Nineteenth    and 
Washington  Ave.,    Philadelphia 

Tioga    Foundry    Co.,     Twenty-second    and    Alle- 
gheny,   Philadelphia 

Treen  Box  Co.,  Tioga  and  Memphis  Sts.,   Phila- 
delphia 

Emil  Walther,   1106  N.   Fourth   St.,    Philadelphia 

Joseph   T.    Ward,    5809-19   Baynton   St.,    Philadel- 
phia 

Robert  Ward.  115  Cuthbert  St.,  Philadelphia 

Weskott    &    Thomson,     112-114    N.    Twelfth    St., 
Philadelphia 

Westmoreland   Packing   Case  Co.,   1932  B.   West- 
moreland St.,   Philadelphia 

Wm.    Wharton,    Jr.,    &   Co.,    Inc.,    25th  St.    and 
Washington  Ave.,    Philadelphia 

Andrew   Wil.«ion,    Wilde   and    Krams,    Manayunk 
Sta.,    Philadelphia 

The  Winner  Co.,  2035-45  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadel- 
phia 

Wirt   &    Knox   Mfg.    Co.,    22-24   N.    Fourth    St., 
Philadelphia 

Wm.  Woodward,  3017  N.  Lambert  St.,  Philadel- 
phia 

John  P.  Little  Co.,  Picture  Rocks. 

American   Steel   Foundries,    Thirty-sixth   St.   and 
A.   V.    Ry.,   Pittsburgh 

American    Window    Glass    Co.,     Farmers'    Bank 
Bldg..  Pittsburgh 

Anchor  Box  and  Lumber  Co.,   112  Lincoln  Ave., 
Millvale 

Axthelm    Mfg.    Co.,    242   Third   Ave.,    Pittsburgh 

Briggs    Machinery   Co.,    238   Second   Ave.,    Pitts- 
burgh 

A.   M.   Carrow  Co.,    Penn  and  Third  St.,    Pitts- 
burgh 

The  Chaplin-Fulton  Mfg.   Co.,   28-84  Penn.  Ave., 
Pittsburgh 

Conroy  Prugh  Co.,   1430-36  Western  Ave.,    N.   S., 
Pittsburgh 

Crescent  Bottle  Co..   Pittsburgh 

D.  O.  Cunningham  Glass  Co.,  Twenty-second  and 
Jane  St..  S.  S..  Pittsburgh 

Dauler,  Close  &  Johns,   636  Smlthfleld  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh 

John  Dunlap  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  1023.  Pittsburgh 

Eller  Lumber  and  Mill  Co.,  S.  Twenty-third  St., 
Pittsburgh 

Epplng  Carpenter     Co.,     Forty-flrst     and     A.     V. 
Ky..   Pittsburgh 

Fawcus   Machine  Co.,    2828  Smallman  St.,    Pitts- 
burgh 

Getty  Fender  &  Sons,   278  Woodville  Ave.,   Pitts- 
burgh 

Bernard  Gloekler  Co.,    1127-33  Penn  Ave.,    Pitts- 
burgh 

Iron   City  Sanitary  Mfg.   Co.,    1514  Oliver  Bldg, 
Pittsburgh 

P.   J.   Kress   Box  Co..    2920  Liberty  Ave..    Pitts- 
burgh 

McConway  A  Tooley  Co.,  48th  St.  and  A.  V.  Ry. 
Co.,  Pittsburgh 

Macbeth-Evans    Glass     Co.,     410    Liberty    Ave., 
Pittsburgh 

The   Marine   Mfg.    and    Supply   Co.,    Water   St., 
Pittsburgh 

The    Morris    and    Bailey    Steel    Co.    at   Wilson, 
Pittsburgh 

Mortimer  Glass  Co.,  409  Lewis  Bldg,  Pittsburgh. 

Phoenix  Glass  Co.,   P.   O.  Box  757.    Pittsburgh 

Piccardo    Macaroni    Co.,    179-187    Forty-flrst    St.. 
Pittsburgh 

H.  K.  Porter  Co.,  49th  St.  and  A.  V.  Ry.,  Pitts- 
burgh 

RIchsrdFon  Mfg.   Co.,   865-57  Progress  St.,   Pitts- 
burgh 

F.    P.    Schlelein   Machine   Co.,    82   W.   Parkway, 
Pittsburgh 

A.   F.   Schwerd  Mfg.   Co.,   145  McClure  Ave.,   N. 
S..   Pittsburgh 

Sigwart  &   Rolston   Mch.    Works,    Cor.   Garrison 
PI.  and  Duquesne  Way.   Pittsburgh 

The  Slmonds  Mfg.  Co.,  Twenty-flfth  and  Liberty 
Sts.,    Pittsburgh 

Sommerfleld   Machine  and  Mfg.    Co.,    ac  Second 
Ave.,    Pittsburgh 

The  Standard  Scale  and  Supply  Co.,    248  Water 
St.,   Pittsburgh  „.^^ 

U.  S.  Glass  Co.,   Ninth  and  Bingham  Sts.,  Pitts- 
burgh 

U.  S.  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,   Pittsburgh 

Federated  Glass  Co.,  Point  Marlon 


Jeannette  Window  Glass  Co.,   Point  Marion 

The  Morris  Glass  Co.,    Point  Marion 

Point   Marion   Window   Glass   Co.,    Point   Marion 

Alleghany   Window  Glass   Co..    Port   Alleghany 

Mis.si.>jsippi  Glass  Co..    Port  Alleghany 

The  Oloan  Glass  Co..    Port  Alleghany 

Ellis   Keystone   Asl.    Works,    Pottstown 

Kolterts,   Winner  &  Co..  Quakertown 

Sieling  Furniture  Co.,    Railroad 

Aiiclior  Rending  Works,    Reading 

Biehls'   Carriage  and   Wagon   Works,    Reading 

Abnor  S.   Deysher,    Rending 

Leinbach  Box  Co.,  Reading. 

.N'olde  &   Hoost   Co.,    Reading 

Lesher-iraig  Knitting  Co.,   Ltd.,   Reamstown 

Miller  Bros..    Red  Lion 

Red  Lion  Furniture  Co..   Red  Lion 

Noah  C.  Stobley,   Red  Lion 

Oil  City  Asl)estos  Co.,   Reno 

Jefferson   Macaroni   Co.,    Reynoldsville 

Landis    Bros.,    Rheems 

M.    H.    Wiest  &   Son.    Richland 

Victor  Box  Mfg.  Co..   Richland  Center 

B.    H.    Harman,    Rock   Glen 

Emanuel  G.  Fry.   Rothsville 

Btickwalter  Stove  Co.,   Koyersford 

Diamond  Glass  Co..    Royersford 

Grander  Stove   Co.,    Royersford 

Keystone  Meter   Co.,    Royersford 

W.  H.   Newborn  &  Co.,   Royersford 

Royersford  Spring  Bed  Co..    Royersford 

Jno.    F.    Fitzimons.    Schellburg 

Meek  &  Keever,   Schuylkill  Haven 

Noah   Law  Box  Factory.   Seven  Valleys 

Harper  Bros..   Shade  Gap 

The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co..   Sharon 

Nufer    Cedar   Co.,    Sharon 

Sheffield    Glass    Bottle    Co..    Sheffield 

Elk  Flint  Bottle  Co.,   Shinglehouse 

Roher   &   Phillips,    Shippenshurg 

Peerless   Furniture  Co.,    Shippenshurg 

Shrewsbury  Furniture  and  Mfg.  Co.,   Shrewsbury 

American   Slate    Works.    Slatington 

National  School  Slate  Co.,   Slatington 

Thomas  Zollner,   Slatington 

Empire  Glass  Co.,  Smethport 

Smethport  Glass  Co.,  Smethport 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  South  Bethlehem 

The  Graves  &  Elghray  Co.,  Springboro 

Kevstone  Stove   Foundry.   Spring  City 

Spring  City  Glass  Works,   Ltd.,  Spring  City 

Becker  Novelty  Co.,  Spring  Creek 

Milton    E.    Shick.    Stevens 

Stowartstown    Furniture    Co..    Stewartstown 

Sunhnrv   Table    Works.    Sunbury 

Fidelity  Glass  Co..   Tarentum 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co..  Tarentum 

Messincrer  Mfg.    Co.,    Tatamy 

Titusvllle  Handle  Co.,  TltuKville 

J.  0.   Frost's  Sons,  Towanda 

Frank   A.    Rockwell,    Troy 

Troy  Engine  and  Machine  Co.,  Troy 

Hanson    Furniture  Co..    Union  City 

Loomi«  Table  and  Furniture  Co..    Union  City 

The  Novelty  Wood  Works  Co..   Union  City 

The   Star  Handle  Co.,    Union   City 

Keystone  Bottle  Mfg.  Co.,   Uniontown 

Verona  Tool  Works,   Verona 

Granville  Hahn,   Walnutrort 

Griffiths  Charcoal  Iron  Mills,  Washington 

Highland   Glass  Co.,    Washington 

Washington  Tin  Plate  Co..   Washington 

Emmert  Mfe.   Co.,   Waynesboro 

Frick  Co.,   Waynesboro 

Lnndis  Machine  Co..  Waynesboro 

Landis   Tool    Co.,    Waynesl)oro 

Osterhere  Tin  Plate  Co.,   Waynesburg 

D.  W.   Frazee,    Wellsboro 

Hoopes  Bro.  &  Darlington,   Inc..  West  Chester 

W    B.  Bertels  &  Son  Co.,   Wilkes-Barre 

George  B.  Breon,   Williamsnort 

A.  H.  Heilman  &  Co..   WilUnmsport 

National  Furniture  Co..   WilUnmsport 

J    K     Rishel  Furniture  Co..   Wllllamsport 

West  Branch  Box  and  Lbr.  Co..   Wllllamsport 

Westinghonse  Air  Brake  Co.,    Wilmerdlng 

Arnold  &  Tschop,   Windsor 

Williampon  &  Moyer,   Womelsdorf 

Nufer  Cedar  Co.,   Woodlawn 

Cold    Springs    Bleaching    and    Finishing    Work*, 

Yardley  „    , 

H.  E.  Boring  &  Bro.,  York 
Aden  Buser,  York.   R.  J^-    ^   ^ 
A    B.  Farqubar  Co.,  Ltd.,  TorK 
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H     W.   Heffner  &  Son,    York 
A.   Kauffman  &  Bro..    York 
Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.,  York 
Marlon  H.   Long,    York 
The  Martin  Carriage  Works,   York 


Co.,  York 


WalUck  &   Oohn,   York 
Wost  York  Furniture  Mfg. 
York  Carriage  Co..   York 
York   Wajion  Oear  Co.,    York 
Youngsville  Mfg.  Co..   Youngsville 


BOXES.    CIGAR 


Geo.   M.  Werhter.    Akron 

A.   H.   BalUet,   Allentown 

F    S.  Koons,   Boyertown 

Monroe  Jarrett,  Cressman 

Merchant  Cigar  Box  Co.,  Dallastown 

Pioneer  Steam  Cigar  Box  Factory.  Dallastown 

H.   L.   Helser,    Denver 

John  J.   HiUegrass.    East  Greenville 

C     E.   Myers,    East  Prospect 

M.   Klnports,   Ephrata 

Smith  &  Spahr,    Etters 

Felton  Cigar  Box  Factory.   Felton 

Arthur   C.    Brown,    Freehurg 

H.   E.  Balr  &  Co..  Hanover 

S.   M.   Kann,    Hellam 

F    A.  Helm  &  Bros.,   Lancaster 

Inland  City  Cigar  Box  Co..   Lancaster 

(;eo    E.  Wlsner.   Lancaster 

deo'    ir.   Julius  &  Bros..   Llttlestown 

Penn  Box  Co..    Inc.,    McSherrystown 

C     Bear,    Manheim 

Geo    W    Iloltzraan.  Myerstown     ^      ^    ,      , 

New  Cumberland  Box  Co..   New  Cumberland 

W     K    Gresh  &  Sons.   Norristown 

Gegner  &   KUngler,    223  S.   American  St.,    Phlla- 

H.   W.^'jlfrrett  &  Co..    2200  Marshall  St..    Phlla- 

Quaker'cilv  Cigar  Box  Co..  220  N.  2d  St.,  Phlla 
delpbla 


Henrv  H.  Shelp  Mfg.  Co..   N.  E.  Cor.  6th  St.  and 

Columbia  Ave..    Philadelphia 
Sheip  &   Vandergrift,   Inc.,   S14-832  N.   Lawrence, 

Ke;;i'.!.\';'*Kx'*Co.,    19   Miner     Pittsburgh 

D.  J.    Rex   &   Co.,    Boyd  and  locust  Sts.,   Pltts- 

P.   c"*^Smlth   &   Bros.,    Corry   and   Kllbrlck  Sts.. 

,r,.s,T"wasSn-.   No.  1  Miller  St..   Pittsburgh 

Woinor  itc  Bock,   Pottsville 

\V    B.   Fi<litliorn,    Rending 

T,.'b.    Miller,    Red   IIlll 

J.  E.   Detwiler.    Red  Lion 

Mill.r  Bros.,    Red  Lion 

M    II.   Wiest  &  Son,    Richland 

Victor  Box  Mfg.  Co..    Ridiland  Center 

W    A     Kalt>arh  &  Sons,    Robesonia 

Emanuel  G.  Fry,   Rotlisville 

Samuel   Hauser.    Schaofferstown 

Monro<>    D.    Sell.-rs.    SellcrsviUe 

Noah    Law   Box  Factory.    Seven   Galleys 

il     S.    Souder,    Souderton 

i:rtel    Bros.,    Williamsport 

AriK.ld    &    Tschop.    Windsor  ,       '  , 

Williamson  &   .Moyer.    Womelsdorf 

.liiincs    R.    Ilnthmaker,    Wyoming 

Aden    Bnscr.    York 

II    W.  IlelTner  &  Son,   York 

A.    Kauffman  &  Bros..    York 

i:.   Mvers  &  Co.,   Y'ork 

Wallick  &  Gohn,    York 


BRUSHES 


H.    Weitzer,    Braman 
Barle  Brush  CO.,   Columbia 
C    A    Mahle  &  Son,   Corry 
August  Fllgge,   Hecla 
Holgate  Bros.  Co..   Kane 
H    A    Williams,  Lake  Coino 

phla 


Theo    A     Gerlke,    20r.  Quarry  St.,   Philadelphia 
The    Harvey   &    Watt  Co.,    1822   E.    Venango   bt. 

Pliil;t<l<'ipliia  „^      _,  .,    ,  ,  .  . 

Nelms  &  Co..   407  Commerce  St.,   Plnladolphla 
Tliomas   Ott    &    Co..    1124-1132   Washington   Ave. 

Leor'Rv!Sen.''l003  N.   Se.-oud  St..    Pliiladelphia 
A    Stoiert  &  Sou,    1406  S.   Front,    Philadeli-hia 


P    B.  Crider  &  Son,  Belief onte 
Reading  Wood  Pulley  Co.,   Reading 


BUTCHERS'   BLOCKS  AND  SKEWERS 

Patterson    Bros.   Co.,    Wellsboro 


CAR   CONSTRUCTION 


Adamsburg  Gas  Coal  Co..    Adamsburg 

Alden   Coal   Co.,    Alden    Station 

W     Harrv   Brown.   Alicia 

Bellfleld   Coal  and   Coke   Co      Altoona 

Dunbar  Coal   Mining  Co..    Altoona 

Latrohe  Coal   Co.,    Altoona 

Lilly  Coal  Co..  Altoona 

t'pnn     R    R     Car  shops.    Altoona 

East  Penn     Lumber  Co..    Inc..    Analomink 

^^^It^f^n.^il^MinltrcS:.   Apollo 

g:nt/al't.  "SV   tTT%e.    Jersey.     Wilkes- 

Barre.   A.shley  Br.  P.  O. 
Mrs.   Louise   Mensch,    Auburn  Avella 

Pittsburgh   and   Southwestern   Coal   Co.,    Aveiia 
Charles  M.   Dodson  &  Co.,   Beaver  Brook 
Beaver  Run  Coal  Co..   Beaverdale 
A.    Davidson,    Beaver  Falls 
Penn.    R.    R.   Co.,    Bellwood 
Cifct    P    Brubaker.    Berlin 
Connell   Anthracite   Mining  Co      Bernice 
Wachua-Taylor  Anthracite  Coal  Co^'  ,^^'^°**^® 
American  Car  and  Foundry  Co..  Be^Y^f^em 
Lehljch  and  New  England  B.  R^  Betnienem 
Kittfe  Creek  Coal  Mining  Co..   Bitumen 
Bells  Mill  Coal   Co.,    Blairsville 
Blairsville  Coke  Co.,   BlairsviUe 
Conemaugh  Coal  Co..  Blairsville 
Graff  Coal  Co..  Blairsville 
Klskiminitas  Coal  Co..   Blairsville 
Maher  Coal  and  Coke  Co..   Blairsville 


Roaring  Run  Mininu  Co..   Blairsville 

AmerWui    Car   and    Foundry   Co.,    Bloon.sburg 

BlComshuru'  Car  and  E.,uip.  ^o..   Bloomsburg 

Herman  &  llassert.   Inc..   Bloomsburg 

Blossburg  an<l  Coal  Run  Coal  Co.,   Blossburg 

.K'nkins    Bros.,    Blossburg 

Tf.rrv  Coal  Cc,    Blossburg,    R.  D. 

Improved  Traction  Eng.  Co.,   Boynton 

McClane  Coal  Co..    Bri(igevill(" 

Franklin  ComI  Mining  Co..    Brisbm 

Brier  Hill  Cuke  Co.,   Brier  Hill 

Schuylkill  Lehigh  coal  Co.,    Brockton 

Tnbv  Coal  Mining  Co..    Brockwayville 

MononSheia   R.    K.   Car   Repair   Shops.    Browns- 

UnlJn"^Connellsvllle    Coke    Co..    Brownsville 

1  "k.^hore  Gas  Coal  Co..   Buena  Vista 

Cascade  Coal  &   Coke  Co.     Bmfalo.    N.   Y. 

Stan.lanl    Steel   Car  Co..    Butler 

East    Mountain    Coal   Co..    Carbondale 

Wm     M.    Cole.    Carnegie 

p    &  R    R.  R.  Repair  Shops.   Catawissa 

H     K     Wick  &  Co.,   Catfish 

Cumberland   Valley   R.    R-    Co.,    Chambersburg 

ChJat   Haven  Coal  &  Coke  Co..   Cheat  Haven 

Cherrv   Tree   Iron  Works,    Cherry  Tree 

Hastings  Coal  &  Coke  Co  .Cherry  Tree 

H     J.   Stone  Coal  Co..   Childs  p,,^^^,^ 

rnearfleld    Bituminous    Coal    Corp.,    Clearfleld 

Clearfield  Clay  Working  Co..   Clearfleld 

Goshen  Coal  Co..  Clearfield 

O.   F,   Gulich.   Clearfleld,  R.  D. 
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Clermont    Sewer    Pipe    Co.,    Ch;rmont 

lUain    Rmi    Coal   Co.,    Coalport 

Evans    Coal    &    Cuke   Co..    ConnellsvlUe 

Francis   Coal   Co..    Couneltou 

I'ittsiturgh    Coal   Co..    Coraopolis 

Jos.    Walton,    Pittsburgh.    Crafton    Br.    P.    O. 

McFetridge    Bros.    Coal   Co.,    Crelghton 

Pittstturgh   Plate  Glass  Co.,   Crelghton 

I'cnna.    R.   R.    Co..    Cresson 

Ford   Colliers  Co.,    Curtisville 

Wasliington   Coal  &   Coke  Co.,   Dawson 

Di.vonville  C-oal  Co.,    Di.\onvilIe 

Getirge   Minus,    Jr.,    DuBois 

Reed  Colliery  Co.,   Dudley 

l)unl)ar  Furnace  Co.,   Dunbar 

n.   y.   Lukens,   Duncannon,   R.  D. 

Oak   Hill  Coal  Co.,    Duneott 

Carney    &    Brown   Coal   Co..    Scranton,    Dunmore 

Br.    P.    O. 
Hillside  Coal   &   Iron   Co.,   Dunmore  Br.   P.   O. 
Keystone  Mining  Co.,    East   Brady 
.Monarcli    Coal    Co.,    East   Brady 
Springtield    Coal    Mining   Co.,    Ebensburg 
Boynton  Coal  Co.,   Elk  Lick 
Erie   Car   Works,    Brie 
Mizener   Coal    Co.,    Erie 
Pittsburgh   &   Erie  Coal   Co.,    Brie 
F.    H.    Campbell,    Espyville 
The  Edward   Darabach  Co.,   Evans  City 
.Tos.   E.   Thropp,   Everett 

Export   Coal   Co.    (Hdqrs.    Pittsburgh),    Export 
The  Strutiiers  Coal  &   Coke  Co.,   Falrbank 
Eagh'  Cr>al   Co.,    Fredell 
Ben  Franklin  Coal  Co..   Freeiwrt 
Kerr   Coal   Company,    Freeport 
ButTali)  &   Susquelianna  R.   R.,   Galeton 
Tlie  Taylor  ."t  McCoy  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  Gallltzin 
Enterprise  Coal   Co.,    Garrett 
W.    A.   Merrill  &  Co.,    Garrett 
W.   R.  McTurk  Coal  Co.,   Girardville 
Cornell  Coal   Co.,    Glassmere 
(iraceton   Coke  Co..    Graceton 
Apolht  Coal  Co.,   Greensburg 
/Hlantic   Crushed    Coke   Co.,    Greensburg 
Jaiuion  Coal  &-  Coke  Co..    Greensburg 
Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,    Greensburg 
J.   C.   Reed,   Greensburg 
Donolioe  Coke  Co.,    (Jreenwald 
Mutual   Coal    Mining  Co.,    Grove  City 
Standard   Coal   Mining  Co.,    Grove  City 
Harlfigh      Broad  wood  Coal   Co.,    Harleigb 
Pond   Creek  Coal  Co.,    Harleigh 
Pcnna.   R.   R.   Co..   Harrlsburg 
W<'stern    Maryland    Railway    Co.,    Harrow 
ffed    'I'op   Coal    Co.,    Hastings 
Rich   Hill  Coal  Co..    Hastings 
J.    S.    Wentz   &    Co.,    Hazelbrook 
Evans   Colliery   Co.,    Hazleton 
Marwc^od   Coal    Co.,    Hazleton 
Ilazle   Mountain  Coal   Co.,    Hazleton 
.' .    Pardee  &   Co.,    Hazleton 
Estate   of    A.    S.    Van    Wickle.    Hazleton 
Penn-Mary    Coal    Co.,    Hellwood 
ITornu'l   Coal   Co.,    Hickman 
Maple   Ridge   Coal   Co..    Holsopple 
W.    S.    B.    Hays.    Homestead 

KnlckerlK)cker   Smokeless   Coal    Co..    Hooversville 
Somerset    Mining   Co..    Hooversville 
P>e]iu   Coal   Co.,    Houtzdale 
Ziegler  Coal  Co.,   Houtzdale 
The    Huntingdon    &    Broad    Top   M.    R.    R.    &    C. 

Co..    Huntingdon 
Himtingdon   Coal   Co..    Huntingdon 
.Tolin    Langdon,    Huntingdon 
Irwin  Foundry  &  Car  Co.,   Irwin 
Broad    Top   Coal   &    Mineral    Co.,    Jacob 
G.   B.  Markee  Co.,  Jeddo 
N.   Y.   C.  &  H.   R.   R.   R.  Co..  Jersey  Shore 
Humbert   Coal   Co.,    Jessup 
Cambria   Steel   Co..   Johnstown 
Citizens'    Coal    Co.,    Johnstown 
A.   J.   Haws  &  Sons,   Johnstown 
The  Lfrain  Steel  Co..    Johnstown 
Smokeless  Coal  Co..    .Tohnstown 
Somerset  &  Cambria   Coal  Co.,   .Johnstown 
Suppes  Coal  Co.,   Johnstown 
Great  Lakes  Coal  Co.,   Kaylor 
Reading  Iron   Co.,    Kimmelton 
East  Boston  Coal  Co.,    Kingston 
The   Kingston   Coal   Co..    (Wilkes-Barre),    Kings- 
ton   Br.    P.    O. 
Allegheny   River  Mining  Co..    Klttanning 
Stewart  Coal  Co.,   Knox  Dale 
Orenstein- Arthur   Koppel   Co.,    Koppel 
(Hearfleld  &  Cambria  C.   &  C.  Co.,   LaJose 


F.  A.   Lane,   Lanes  Mills 
Geo.    W.    Swartz,    Langdondale 
The  Lehigh  Coal  &    Navigation  Co..   Lansford 
Latror)e-Connellsville  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Latrobe 
Ligonier  Coal  Co.,   Latrobe 
I'nity  Coal  Co.,  Latrobe 
riiity-Connellsvllle   Coke   Co..    Latrobe 
Widnoon  Coal  Mining  Co..   Lawsouham 
Armstrong  County  Coal  Co.,   Leechburg 
West  Leechburg  Steel  Co.,   Leechburg 
Atlas  Coke  Co.,  Leetonia 
Leetonia  Lumber  Co.,    Leetonia 
Leetonia  Railway  Co.,  Leetonia 
W.  E.   Brown  &  Co.,   Ligonier 
Jas.    Harris  &  Sons.   Lilly 
L<  alley  Coal  Mining  Co.,   Lilly 
Meyersdale  Coal  Co.,   Llstie 
Lloydoll  Coal  Mining  Co.,   Lloydell 
LogansiKjrt  (\)al  Co..   Logansport 
Rariilan  &   East   Brady  C.    Co.,    Logansport 
Nortiiern   Anthracite  Coal  Co.,   Lopez 
Loyalhanna  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  Loyalhanna 
Brotliers   Valley  Coal  Co.,    Macdonaldton 
I'uritan  Coke  Co.,   Mc('lellandtown 
Bowman  Bros.  Co..   McKeesport 
Gatehouse  &  Shaft  Coal  Co.,  Madera 
Tiios.  McGlynn,   Madera 
.Toimetta   Fdy.  &  Machine  Co.,   Marlanna 
Pittsburg!)  &  Butler  Street  Railway  Co.,   Mars 
.Moosic   Mountain  Coal   Co..    Marshwood 
Maryland    Coal   Co.,    Maryland 
<|.rir)g   Hill   Coal  Co.,   Mayfield 
T.  H.  Wachua,   Mayfleld 
Sharon  Coal  *  liimestone  Co.,   Mercer 
>tliintic  t'oal  Co..    Meyersdale 
Phillips    Bros.,    Middleport 
MiddKtown   Car  Co..    Middletown 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,   Milton 
Buck  Run  Coal  Co.,   Minersville 
Diukwater  Coal   Co.,    Minersville 
"iiif  Mill  Coal  Co.,   Minersville 
West   End   Coal   Co.,    Mocanaqua 
Wonona  Coal  Co.,   Monessen 

.VIoiiongahela  Saw  &   Pig.   Mill  Co.,   Monongabela 
Dodson  Coal  ('o.,   Morea  Colliery 
N'atioiinl  Mining  Co.,    Morgan 
Morrisdale  Coal  Co..    Morrisdale  Mines 
I'eiina.   R.   R.  Co.,   Morrisdale 
Shade  Coal   Mining  Co.,   Mount  Pleasant 
K.  J.  (loodyear  &  Sons,  Munson 
Jim    Ackley,    New    Albany 
Fairmount  Coal   Co..    New  Bethlehem 
'l"he  Leesburg  Coal  Co.,   New  Castle 
Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,   New  Castle 
\'alley  Camp  Coal  Co.,   New  Kensington 
Fayette   Coke  Co.,    New  Salem 
Th<  rajison  C'ville  Coke  Co.,    New  Salem,  R.  D. 
Peniui.    R.    R.   Co.,    Northumberland 
National  Transit  Co.   Shops.    Oil  City 
East    BroMd   Top  R.    R.   &   Coal  Co.,    OrbisonIa 
(ilicm  Coal  Co..   Osceola  Mills 
osoeola  Sili.a  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,   Osceola  Mills 
S.   B.   Stine,   Osceola  Mills 
Lehigh  \alley  R.   R.  Co.,   Packerton 
New  .Jersey  Zinc  Co..    Palmerton 
The  Hedstrom  Coal  Mining  Co.,   Parkers  Landing 
Gf.(  (1   Clay  &  Coal   Co.,   Pattrm 
Mount   .Tessup  Coal   Co..    Peckvllle 
Pon'-ovd    Iron    Works,    Pencoyd 
Penfiold  Coal  &  Coke  Co..   Penfleld 
Hookensmith  Wheel  &  Mine  Car  Co.,   Penns  Sta- 
tion 
Alliance    Coal    Mining    Co.,     437     Chestnut      St., 

Pinladelphia 
The   Baldwin    Locomotive   Works,    500   N.    Broad 

St..    Philadelphia 
The   T.    G.    Brill   Co.,    62nd    &   Woodland    Ave., 

Pliiladelphia 
Ciiestnnt  Ridge  Coal  Co.,  West  End  Trust  Bldg., 

Philadelphia 
Colonial    Collieries    Co..    North    American    Bldg.. 

Philadelphia 
Cvmlirla    Coal    Co.,    1000    Franklin    Bank    Bldg.. 

Philadelphia 
Dixon  Coal  Co.,   727  Land  Title  Bldg..    Philadel- 

Ebensbnrc  Coal  Co.,  727  Land  Title  Bldg..  Phila- 
delphia 

Forge  Coal  Mininsr  Co..  1000  Franklin  Bank 
Bldg.,    Philadelphia 

Clonwood  Coal  Co..  1000  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.. 
Pliiladelphia 

Hale  &  Kilbnrn  Co.,  18th  St.  &  Lehigh  Ave., 
Philadelphia 
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Highland    Coal    Mining    Co..    Real   Estate   Trust 

Tog^l'^Coar'S^'^H^lBon   Bldg..    Philadelphia 
LSyaUmmia  Cc.ai  &  Coke  Co..   Land  Title  feldg.. 

Lehrglf'f Hvn'es-Barre    Coal    Co..    716    Reading 

NanlrGlo%>ar'^^n'lnrJo..  7^  Land  Title  Bldg.. 
IMiiladelphla  j„i„k«o 

s;;?;s^^arr  r  w^t^ffiSSSa.  Phua- 

PhiSKSia     Rapid     Transit    Co..     Land     Title 

PU.ir^&   WcrcKer    Railway   Co..    Philadel- 

W   ^'h^  Piper   &    Co.,    Real   Estate  Trust  Bldg.. 

Plvmou?h'c?ar  Mining   Co..    Real   Estate   Trust 

ShZ1S<;r"aV«fn.    CO..    1507    Real    Estate 

Sourr^rrSVal^SilSfnt'cS..    Bullitt  Bldg..    421 

^ter^!ng*Coll'co..''4n  afe?$iut  St..  Philad^phia 
Urey  Uidge  CoaT'Co.,   1000  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.. 
'Philadelphia         _,  ,„     ^ 

Ashman   Coal   Co.,    Plil»P«V"''? 
Atliprton-Barnes    Co.,    Philipsburg 
Madeira  Hill  coal  Mining  Co..    Philipsburg 
R.    H.    Mull,    Philipsburg 
Victoria    Coal    Mining   Co..    Philipsburg 
Wioks  Bros.  C<ial  Co..   Philipsburg 

^Cr^  l^Tr'n    lX''ho.,    second    A.e. 

BalflnS^f  *'*Ohi^"r"rCo..    Glenwood   Shops. 

Bessom'J'^Sal   &   Coke    Co..    2212   Oliver   Bldg.. 

BPsremo?"cSk«>  Co..   Oliver  Bldg..    Pittsburgh 
bShp   Coal   Co..    Fulton    Bldg. .^  Pittsburgh 
Bolivar  Coal  &  Coke  Co..    Pittsburgh 
Buffalo,    Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.   Co..    Pltts- 

CarnSe   Coal   Co.,   1315   Paix   Bldg^   Pittsburgh 
DiJS    Coal    &  'Coke    Co..    1110   House   Bldg.. 

The^'rayettl  Coal  Co.,   Fourth  Ave.  &  Wood  St., 

Jam^rr'^Fox,    121  Wabash  St..    Pittsburgh 

?ohi'M"'^;'eef'2^Co"?bo"S;«^^ 

,enZT^JLl^^!iTcS^^  Co..   First  Nafl  Bank 

MidZ^nvn^^^a^cf.    Frick   Bldg..    Pittsburgh. 

Montour  R.   R.   Co.,   Pittsburgh 

Mononpahela     River     Cons.     Coal    &    Coke     Co.. 

Stnithfield    St.,    Pittsburgh 
Mountain  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,   2204  Oliver  Bldg., 

Naomi ^oS^ Co.,   First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,    Pltts- 

Oliv)"'"? Snyder  Steel  Co..  South  Tenth  &  Muriel 

Sts.,    Pittsbbrgh 
Penn.   &   Lake   Erie  R.    R..    P^t^^^"!^^  _      «t„ 
Ponn<.ylvania      Railroad,     32nd    &    Carson      Sts.. 

Phimp?MSine  &  Mill  Supply  Co.,   2227  Jane  St.. 

Pitt^iinrs'li  BnUilil^nn'    Coal    Co.,     First    National 

PittS^.^&lo^cr"p?5rth  floor  Frick  Bldg., 

Plttsbnrth'*^>al    Co..    Smithfield    St     .Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh-Westmoreland  Coal  Co.,  Fulton  Bldg., 

H.   K."Sfe?  Co..   49th  St.  &  A.  V.  Ry..   Pitta- 

PreX'if'roal   Co.,   Fulton  Bldg.,    Pittsburgh 

Pre^^ed   Steel  Car  Co..    Pittsbiirgh 

J.  H.   Sanford  Coal  Co.,   1315  Park  Bldg..    Pitts- 

Som^t-Smokeless   Coal   Co..    First   Nat'l    Bank 

Bide.,    Pittsbnrch  _     ^  _,,        „,.. 

United  Coal  Co..   First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,   Pltts- 

TJnited^''connellsville    Coke    Co.,    Oliver     Bldg.. 

Pittsburgh  „^.  ^     4  m.   T>,^»-    Hf 

The    ^>«ta    roal    Co.,    Third    Ave.    *   Ross    St.. 

Wabash" PI n?bnr)rh  Ter.  Ry.  Co..  Liberty  *  Ferry 
Sts..   Pittsburgh 


James  Walton.   Crafton    (Br.  P.  C).   Pittsburgh 

McCauley   Coal    Co..    Plttston 

Yost    Mining   Co..    Plttston 

Parrish  Cbal  Co.,   Plymouth 

The  Penker  Coal  Co..   Portage.  B.  U. 

Union   Railroad   Co.,    Port  Perry 

Peuna.  R.  R.  Co.,  Pottsvllle  T,„**a 

The   Pliila.   &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co..    Potts- 

vilie 
Anita  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Punxsutawney 
Bowersville   Coal   Co.,    Punxsutawney 
John  McLeavy  &  Co.,  Punxsutawney 
Punxsutawney    Goal    Mining    Co..    P«»«%tawney 
Punxsutawney    Fdy.    &    Machine    Co..     Punxsu 

tawney  _    ,^ 

rolonial  Coal  Co..    Puritan 
(;eo     Pearoe  &   Sons.    Puritan 
Bulah   Shaft  Coal  Co.,    Ramey 
fJirard   Mammoth  Coal  Co..    Ravenran 
Pliiladelphia  &  Reading  Ry.  Co..   Beading 
Jormvn  &  Co.,    Rendham 
Hugli  McHugh.   Rennerdale 
Pi>iinR    R    R.  Co.,   Renovo 
Russell   Car  &    Iron  Plow   Co.,   RWfiTway 
Brandenburg  Coal  Mining  Co.,   go^»^wood 
Irvona  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,   Rose  Bud 
Butcher   Creek   Coal  Co..    Salnt„Clalr 
Mount  Hope  Coal  Co.,   Sa  nt  CTalr 
Saint  Clair  Coal  Co.,    Sa  nt  Clair 
Sliawmut  Mining  Co.,    Saint  Marys 
Cochran  Coal  Co..   Sallna  ,^„y,„^ 

Bowman  Coal   Mining  Co  .    Saltsbnrg 
M    S.   Kemmerer  &  Co..   Sandy  Bun 
E     Eichelberger  &  Co.,    Saxton 
Lehigh   Valley   Railroad   Co..    Sayre 
Unc'oln  Coal  *  Coke  Co..    Scottdale 

Bulls  Head  Coal  Co..   Scranton  

?arnev    &   Bfown   Co'al    Co..    Dunmore     ^^'"'''AT 

Delaware.    Lackawanna   &    Western    R.    B.    Co.. 
Scranton  ^^^      _         .  _, 

Dolnh  Coal  Co..  Ltd.,  Scranton 

Hillside  cial  &  Iron 'Cp..  D^nr"*'  Scranton 

Lackawanna    &    Wyoming    Valley     B.     K.     ^X)., 
Scranton 

Nnv  Atie  Coal  Co.,  Scranton 

P?nnsvWania  Coal  Co..    Dunmore.    Scranton 

People's  Coal  Co.,    Scranton 

Scranton   Coal   Co.,    Scranton 

Traders'   Cbal   Co.,    Scranton 

Oxford  Coal  Co.,   Shaft 

n.    H.    Smith  Co..   Shaft  aw.«„n„ 

r.reenough  Red  Ash  Coal  Co.,   Shamokln 

Sliipman  Coal  Co..   Shamokln 

Pardoe  Coal  Co..   Sharon 

Westerman  Filer  Co..    Sharon  -,._tB     Shiiw- 

Shawmut   Vitrified   Paving   Brick  Works,    Shaw 

TioJJsta  Valley  Railroad  Co..   Sheffield 

Thomas  Colliery  Co.,   Shenandoah 

.Tames  M.  Mclntyre,  Six  Mile  Run 

Schipper  Bros  Coal  Mining  Co..  Six  Mile  Run 

Rmrter  Ridee  Coke  Co..    Smithfield 

Tl   R     SacTett  C.  &  C.  Co..   |mithfleM 

Smithfipld  Coal  &  Coke  Co..   Smithfield 

r^rk  Bros.  Coal  Mining  Co.,   Sraokerun 

Leland   Coal  Mining  Co..    Smokerun 

W     A.   Barron,    Somerset,  R.  u. 

Consolidation  Coal  Co.,    Somerset 

Sonnian  Shaft  Coal  Co.,    Sonraan 

H     C.    Stlneman,    South    Fork 

O     M.    Stlneman.    South    Fork 

Detinger    Bros..    Spangler 

Woodland  Coal  &  Coke  Co      Spangler 

Mercer  Iron  &  Coal  Co..   Stoneboro 

H.    K.    Underwood,    Strattonvllle  „     «     ^o 

New   York.    Susquehanna  &   Western  B.   B.   M)., 

Stroudsburg 
Moses  Neyer.    Summlthlll 
Ea«t  Deer  Coal   Co.,    Tarentum 
Price-Pnncoast  Coal  Co..   Throop  Towanda 

Susquehanna   &   New   York  R.R.    Co      Towanaa 
TTpner  Lehigh   Coal  Co.,    Upper  Lehigh 
Browning  Coke  Co.,   Un^ontown 
nrown<?v111e  Coke  Co.,   Unlontown 
Sus^ead-Semans  Coal  A  Coke  Co.,   Unlontown 
Macree    Coke    Co.,    Unlontown 
Mount  Hope  Coke  Co. .    Uninntown 
Newcomer   Coke  Co.,    Unlontown 
W     J.   Parshall,    Unlontown 
Prospect  C.   Sc  C.   Co.,    Un  ontown 
Shannon  C.   &   C.   Co..    Unlontown 
South  Fayette  Coke  Co.     Unlontown 
<;nnshine  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,    Unlontown 
Tower  Hill  ConnellsvUle  Coke  Co.,   Unlontown 
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Waltersburg  Coke  Co.,   Unlontown 

Whyel   Coke   Co.,    Unlontown 

Pennsylvania  R.   B.,    Verona 

Vinton  Colliery  Co.,   Vintondale 

Oaken  Bros.  Coal  Co.,   Volant,   R.  D. 

Genuine  Connellsville  Coke  Co.,    Waltersburg 

Beaver  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,   Wampum 

Waynesburg  &  Washington  Railroad  Co.,  Waynes- 
burg 

liackawanna   Coal  &   Coke  Co.,    Wehrum 

A.   J.   Lundquist  &  Co.,   Wellsboro,   R.   D. 

Mid  valley   Coal  Co..    WUburton 

Standard  Moshaunon  Coal  Co.,  Wllliamsport 

Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  Ashley, 
Wilkes-Barre 

Lehigh  Valley  Ooal  Co.  &  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co., 
Inc..   Wilkes-Barre 

Morris    Run   Coal   Mining   Co.,    Wilkes-Barre. 

W.    H.    Shepherd   &   Son,    Wilkes-Barre 

Susquehanna  Coal  Co..   Wilkes-Barre 

Vulcan    Iron   Works,    Wilkes-Barre 

The  Shenango  Furnace  Co.,    Wilpen 


Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Co.,   Wlndber 

Kumniel  Coal  Mining  Co.,    Wlndber 

Caruwath  Coal  Co.,   Winburne 

•Cascade  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  (Mines  at  Tyler  and 
Sykesville,    Penn.).    Buffalo,    N.   Y. 

♦Jefferson  &  Clearfield  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Roch- 
ester,   N.    Y. 

^Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co..  Boch- 
ester,    N.   Y. 

•Allegheny  Coal  Co.  (Mines  at  Cheswick,  Penn.). 
Cleveland,    Ohio 

•Warren-Leonard  Coal  Co..   Cleveland.   Ohio. 

•Warner- Youghiogheny  Coal  Co.,   Cleveland,  Ohio 

•The  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

•Island  Run  Coal  Co.,  Bast  Liverpool 

•Atlas  Coke  Co.  (Works  at  Helen,  Penn.).  Lee- 
touia.   Ohio 

♦McKeefrey  Coal  Co.,  Leetonia,  Ohio 

•LaBelle    Coke   Co.,    Steubenville,    Ohio 

•The  Witch   Hazel  Coal   Co.,    Youngstown,    Ohio 


CASKETS  AND  COFFINS 


Bangor  Casket  Mfg.   Co..   Bangor 

Boyertown  Burial  Casket  Co.,  Boyertown 

Erie  Burial  Case  CJo.,   Erie 

F.   H.  Campbell,   Espyville 

The  Freedom  Casket  Co.,   Freedom 

Harrishurj;   Burial  Case  Co.,    Harrisburg 

Hazleton  Mfg.  Co.,  Hazleton 

J.   a.   Clayi)ool  Lbr.   Co..    Kittanning 

J.  D.   Bowers,   New  Holland 

J.   C.   Henninger,    New  Holland 

Penna.   Burial  Case  Co.,  UeynoldsvlUe 

Biegelsville   Mfg.   Co..    Riegelsville 

C.   L,   Wilmot,   Rome 


A.  &  J.  Janton,  1408-10  N.  Eleventh  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 

The  Paxson  &  Comfort  Co.,  529  Arch  St..  Phila- 
delphia 

National  Casket  Co.,  733  Chartlers  St..  North 
Diamond   Sta.,    Pittsburgh 

C.    G.   Sellers,    Saint  Thomas 

United  States  Casket  Co.,   Scottdale 

•Tolm   Benore,    Scranton 

Sunbury  Coffin  and  Casket  Co.,   Sunbury 

Sunderland   Lumber  Co..    Sunbury 

BiscIiofC  Estate.    Taraaqua 

Charles  Fritz.   Weiseni>urg 

L.  B.  Lacey,   West  Auburn 


CHAIRS    AND    CHAIR   STOCK 


Boehm  &  Spiegel  Co.,    Allentown 

Johnston   &   Swartz,    Allentown 

The   Yeager   Furniture   Co..    Allentown 

A.  0.   Kelly,   Center  Moreland 
Clearfield  Wooden- Ware  Co..    Inc..   Clearfield 
CoraojKjlis  Mfg.   Co..   Ooraopolis 
Corry  Chair  Co.,  Corry 
U.    S.    Chair  Co.,    Corry 
Keystone   Handle  Co.,    Corydon 
J.   D.   Westcott  &  Son,   Endeavor 

B.  T.   Beers,    Fallentimber 
Kurtz  Furniture  Cb.,    Fullerton 
Greensimrg  Swing  Co..   Greensburg 
American    Chair   Manufacturing   Co.,    Hallstead 
Wm.  Kemper,   Hampton 
Jes«p   Wolford,    Hunterstown 
Indiana    Bent    Rung    Ladder   Co.,    Indiana 
W.    DeFrehn  &  Sons,    Johnstown 
Emporium   Lumber  Co.,    Keating   Summit 
Salmon    Creek    Lum))er   Co.,    Kellettville 
Penn.   Swing  &  Ladder  Co..    Lancaster 
Lewisburg  Chair  Co.,    Lewisburg 
Lehentaler  Bros.,   Loleta 
Glen   Mawr    Novelty    Works,    Mawrglen 
Willson-Bennett-Porter    Co.,    Montoursville 
James    Barker,     Inc.,     Sixth    &    Cayuga,     Phila- 
delphia 

Bloch    Go-Cart    Co..     1136-48    N.    American    St., 
Philadelphia 

CLOCKS 

Then  Pen  Argyl  Clock  Case  Cb.,  Pen  Argyl  Frp<l  Friok  Clock  Co.,  Waynesboro 

American    Cuckoo    Clock    Co.,    1665    Ruffner    St.. 
Philadelphia 

DAIRYMEN'S,     POULTERERS'    AND    APIARISTS'    SUPPLIES 


Bodenstein  &  Kuemmerle,   Inc.,   Lawrence  St.  & 

Glrard  Ave.,    Philadelphia 
James  W.   Cooper  Co.,    1706-20  Washington  Ave.. 

Philadelphia 
John    Grass    Wood    Turning    Co.,    222    Vine    St., 

Philadelphia 
J.    Hethcrington,    206  Quarry   St..    Philadelphia 
Slkes    Furniture    Co..    23rd   &    Passyunk,    Pbila- 

delpliia 
I.    H.    Wisler   &    Son,    223   &   225    N.    Sixth    St.. 

Pliiladelphia 
A.  G.  I'era,  5958  Baum  St..   Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh    Hardwood    Working    Co.,    34    Water 

St.,   Pittsburgh 
M.   M.  Whetstone,   Schellsburg 
Mayes    Novelty   Factory,    Sonestown 
The  Tidioute  Rocker  Co.,   Ltd..   Tidioute 
Titusville  Elastic  Chair  Cb.,   Titusville 
Titusville  Handle  Co..   Titusville 
'i'he   Shreve  Cliair  Co.,    Union   City 
Standard  Chair  Co..   Union  City 
The  Union  City  Chair  Co..   Union  City 
\'ariety  Turning  &   Furn.   Mfg.   Co..    Union  City 
Samuel   Peterson.    Warren 
P.    B.   Sherman.   Williamsburg 
J.    K.    Rishel   Furniture  Co.,   Wllliamsport 
Simmons   Wood    Working   Co.,    Wllliamsport 
D.    N.    Byers,   Woodbury 


Charles  Incubator  Co.,   (Columbia 

F.   E.   Westby.    Corry 

Prairie   State   Incubator   Co..    Homer  City 

W.    S.   Wilcox.    Turnersville.    Jamestown  P.   O. 

Dairymen's   Supply  Co.,   Lansdowne 


W.    R.   Wilcox.   Lawrenceville 

Roller  Tray  Incubator  Co..   Northampton 

Phopiiixville  Mch.  Co..  PhoenixvUle 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,   West  Chester 

II.   W.   White,   Whites  Valley 


ELEVATORS 


Sprout,    Waldron   &  Co..    Muncy  * 

The    Albro-Clem    Elevator    Co..     Seventh    St.    & 

Glenwood   Ave..    Philadelphia 
Atlas  Elevator  Co..   611  Cherry  St..   Philadelphia 
Eastern    Elevator   Co..    228   Callowhill,    Phlladel- 

l»hla 


Energy  Elevator  Co.,  2tS  New  St.,  Philadelphia 
Walter  E.  Goodman.  922  Callowhill.  Philadelphia 
Independence  Elevator  Co.,  710  Cherry,  Phila- 
delphia „  „ 
Kevstone  Elevator  Co.,  23rd  &  Sansom  Sts., 
'  Philadelphia 


•These  companies  have  collieries  In  Pennsylvania. 
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ELEVATORS— Continued 
0„...   H:,ev..or  CO.,   m   C^r,   8...   PMUae.-    «»,-Pj«  --to.  Co.,  3^  Spr^  0.ra«..  PMU- 

P^\*  T.,       .       rn      fi28   Pherry   St      Phlladel-     Marshall   Bros.   2lBt  &  Mary   Sts..    S.   S..   Fitts 
O'Neill   Elevator   Co.,    628   unerry   oi.,    *-uiin«c  |j„rgh 

Otls''i'evator   Co..    1105  Frankford  Ave..    Phila-    .Id.n  (i.  Speidel.   Reading 
delpbia 

EQUIPMENT,    PLAYGROUND 


1S5 


FRAMES   AND   MOLDING,    PICTURE 


Noll  Bros.  &  S^ith.   Bausman 

Bullock    Swing   &   Chair    Mfg.    Co.,    Inc..    ±*ene 

IhntzU-r  &   Z<K)k  Co.,   Belleville 
Jloarfield   Novelty  Works     Clearfield 
<nearttel(i   Woodenware   Co. ,    Inc.,    Ciearneia 

Coniopnlis  Mfg.  Co.,   Coraopolis 

^tHiHllird   Novelty  Works,    Duncannon 
Easr  Greenville  ^Mfg.   CoT,    East  Greenville 
A     Buch's   Sons  Co.,    Elizabethtown 
Grcensburg  Swing  Co.,    Greensburg 


McKay   Gilmore   Furniture   Co.,    Grove  City 

KrwKLr?w'  ^:^%n.o»«  s...  P1.U- 

burph  „      - 

K.   M.   Bowser  &  Son,   Renfrew 
The  Specialty  Mfg.   Co.     Titusviile 
.1.    ('.    MoQuaid,    West   View 
Kfystoue   Farm    Machine  Co.,    xorK 


EXCELSIOR 


.J     K.    Hurnbeck,    Equinunk 
liotchkiss   &   Son,    Lawrenceville 
(iorinley   Brothers,    Hoadleys 


Handle  &  Excelsior  C^.,    Picture  Rocks 
ProiuF.ton   Excelsior    Co..    Prompton 
M.    Rlinore,   White  Mills 


FIXTURES 


Anton  Loeper,   Ashland 

Ailam   Waldner,    Ashland 

I'enn.   It.   R.  Car  Shops,    Altoona 

Kurtz   Bros.,    Bethlehem 

Hoover  Bros.  Mfg.   Co.,    Berrysburg 

A     B.   Hartman,   Bloomsburg 

Federal  Equipment  CO.,   Carlisle 

Walton  Lumber  Co.,  Charleroi  . 

St     Francis    Industrial    School,    Eddingion 

Exhibition   Show  Case  Co.,   Brie 

Johannesen   Mfg.   Co.,    Brie 

M.    Schultz,    Gallitzin 

tih'u  Mfg.  Co.,   Glen  Rock 

\iJrr  Ih^ff^e'lSSS^'co..    Kittanning 

The  Wohlsen   Planing  Mill  Co..   Lancaster 

H     E    Walters,    MiddleVmrg 

Middletovvn   Furniture   Co.,    Middletown 

MontBoraery  Table  Works,   Montgomery 

stokes  Mfg.   Co.,   Montgomery 

bS?  &  Co. .   402  Cherry     PJHade  pWa 

B.    Bornheim  &    Sons,    1401  N.   Ihird   St..    fniia 

Meytr^cissoy,    624  Pill^rt  St.,   Philadelphia 
Jolfn  Ernst  &  Co.,  2208  Germantown  Ave.,  Phila- 

j.   I^&  CO.,   1216-18  N.  Fifth  St.,   Philadel- 

Chas^'c    Geissler,  62  N.  Fourth  St.     Philadelphia 
Interior   MUling   Co.,    2531   Poplar   St..    Philadel- 

Iron^s^'^Co      1401    Germantown   Ave      Philadelphia 
Kwcher  &  Rehn  Co.,   Twelfth  &  Hamilton   Sts., 

Kas^Sitf  ^Bloom.     231-33    N.    Lawrence    St., 

Steffr/«ran  12  S.  ^th  St  ,  Philadelp^^^^^^^ 
Keystone  Display  Rack  Co..  1132  Parrisn,   ruun 

..'TirfuLt  &  CO..  448  N.  Twelfth  St.,  Phila- 
FraS^*D.  Kramer.  1601  Spring  Garden  St.. 
A    Pl^ilade^phia    ^^^^^^^^,^^^    j^,.,   24th  &  Ix>cust 

Geo?^:E.X'c'at''il3  Montgomery  Ave.,  Phila- 
.Tohn'^f  ^McCloskey,  149  N.  Fourth  St..  Phila- 
Mallocfl  Coddington,  611  Cherry  St..  Phila- 
Milfef'^&^England  Co.,    1124-32  Washington   Ave.. 

Norfll^er ffitV\l  Railway  ( Ad^Thila^dllpIS'^"" 
Pen^Sv^SS-  S^o^nrx^turrci:.  ^^rN^.^^H^cond 
.Tuli^l-'A^'TaUh^'lons,  301  Master  St..  Phila- 
Uid2wa'y''Hofrig.     Co.,     3519    N.    Lawrence    St., 

WilJil'i'RSefl   woodworking  Co..    3015-29  Chest- 
nut St.,   Philadelphia 


Harrv   R     Rust.    724-26  Ludlow   St.     Philadelphia 
sanitary    Specialties   Co.,    1&24  B.    Clearfield   St.. 

C     ?'TT'Scl.aa,    519   Bainbridge   St..    Phila- 

r^ljr^  snss?h^it..^ffi«Ma , 

LlKrr&  Ffeiher^iirMascher  Philadelphia 
.John  E.  SJostrom  Co..  Inc.,  1719  N.  lenm  oi.. 
SmJS"l''a''.'co..  Choreb  4  T.cony  Ste.,  Ptll- 
H  Dan-l'sorg.  S.  W.  cor.  Front  *  Montgomery 
„„.;;rrT.r^'"ri!.t'«3-"  «.  F«t-  St..   PMl- 

V    ^?»"K°"co*""uof:r'a''Cnon.    Partner). 

A.   'Wift  &  Sons.   721  N    Front  St  .^^"adelphia 
Frederick    V.    Yeager,    9-13    S.    36th    St.,    ruua 

delphia 
Sar^nes^SaS^^I^cfSo.,   327  Third  Ave..   Pitts- 

S    DelD'*i  Sons,  Fourth  &  Liberty,   Pittsburgh 
Bernird    GlSekier    Co.,    1127    Pennsylvania    Ave.. 

Kates^fco^^   Grant  Block.    Pittsburgh 

Kuml  &  Eiber  Mfg.  Co.,   204-24  Warrington  Ave.. 

(;..,^'rSks  Co..   8-10  Ketchum,   Pittsburgh 
National    Electric    Shoe    Shining    Mch.    Co..    *^i 

First  St. .   Pittsburgh  water 

Pittsburgh   Hardwood  Working   Co.,    33-34  Water 

St..    Pittsburgh 
p    &  L    E.   R.  R.,   Pittsburgh 
r'niou   it.   R.   Co.,    Port  Perry 
.Tosiah   Frederick.    Pottstown 
Penna.    R.    R.   Co..    Pottsville 
n     M     iiowser  &   Son.   Renfrew 
The   Woodwork   Supply   Co.,    ReynoldsviUe 
John  Beno  re,  V  Scran  ton 
Brown   Bros..    Scranton 
Peck   Lbr.    Mfg.   Co..    Scranton 
Valverde  Mfg.   Co.,    Scranton 
JR.   Newbold  &  Cb..   Sellersyille 
The    National    Malleable    Castings   Co.,    Sharon 
Bethlehem   Steel  Co..   South  Bethlehem 
Bischoff  Estate,   Tamaqua 
Penna.  R.  R..   Verona 
Meas   Furniture  Co.,   Warren 
Warren   Veneer  &   Panel   Co      Warren 
F.    T.  Long  &  Co..   Wilkes-Barre 
F.    B.    Sherman.   WllllamHbiirg 
nittmar  Furniture  Co.,   Williamsport 
Geo.    W.    Gilbert.    York 
r.eorge  A.   Swartz.   York 
Yoniigsville    Mfg.    Cx)..    YoungsviUe 


Wymau  Kimble  Planing  Mill.    Honesdale 

William  G.  Hermann.  1111  Ridge  Ave..  Phila- 
delphia 

Kirkpatrick  Mfg.  Co.,  Third  St.  &  Glenwood 
Ave.,    Philadelphia 

J.    E.    McClees  &   Cb..    1507  Walnut,   Philadelphia 


C'onroy   Prugh  Co.,    1430-36  Western  Ave.,    N.   S., 

Pittsburgh 
.American   Slate   Works,    Slatingtou 
National    School    Slate  Co.,    Slatington 
I..   .M.  Castuer,    Williamsport 


FURNITURE 


Keystone.  Mfg.    Co.,    Albion 
G.    H.    Bear   Furniture   Co.,    Allentowu 
Gottlieb  Buehler  &  Co.,   Allentowu 
C.   A.   Dorney  Furn.   Co..   Allentowu 
Johnston  &  Swartz.   Allentowu 
E.  J.    Schneck  &   Sons.    Allentown 
The  Yeager  Furniture  Co..   Allentown 
Penna.    R.    R.   Car  Shops,    Altoona 
M.    Poet  &   Son,    Altoona 
John  E.  Caruso,   Ardmore 
Atliens   Furniture    Co.,    Athens 
Hoover   Bros.   Mfg.    Co.,    Berrysbui-g 
A.   B.   Hartman,    Bloomsburg 
Hawley-Slate   Furn.    Co.,    Bloomsburg 

A.  D.   Deemer  Furniture  Co.,    Brookvllle 
H.   Crawford  &  Sons,   Canton 
Minnequa   Furn.    Co.,    Canton 

H.    J.    &   W.    A.    Krumenacker,    Carrolltown 

P.   Nicklas'   Sons,    Chambersburg 

Henry   Sierer  &   Co..    Chambersbrug 

E.    M.    Smith,    Chambersburg 

Keystone  Cabinet  Co.,   Chester 

Tlie   New  Farson  Mfg.   Co.,   Chester 

Penn    Furniture   Co.,    Conneautville 

Coraopolis  Mfg.   Co..   Coraopolis 

K-P-L.    Furniture    Mfg.    Co.,    Corry 

J.   F.   El.se.    Cowan 

Dnllastown    Furniture   Co.,    Dallastown 

R.    M.    Prowles.    Dry  Run 

East  Greenville  Mfg.   Co.,   East  Greenville 

Rutter   Bros..    Turtle  Creek.    East   Pittsburgh 

Brown  Furniture  Co..  Bast  Stroudsburg 

B.  F.    Beers,   Fallentimber 
Kurtz   Furniture  Co.,    Fullerton 
Garland   Furniture   Co.,    Garland 
Reaser  Furniture  Co.,   Gettysburg 
Dlse    Furniture   Co..    Glen    Rock 
Enterprise   Furniture  Co.,    Glen  Rock 
Hess    Brothers,    Grantville 

J.   C.   Reed,   Greensburg 

Daniel   A.    Burkey   &   Sons.    Hamburg 

Hanover  Cabinet   Co.,    Hanover 

Ix)ng  Furniture,    Hanover 

Penna.   R.   R.  Co.,   Harrisburg 

S.    A.    Huntsinger,    Hegins 

Penwarden   Mfg.    Co.,    Honesdale 

Hughesville  Furniture  Co.,    Hughesville 

Indiana   Bent  Rung  Ladder  Co..   Indiana 

Henry  Shaffer  Lumber  Co.,   Kittanning 

Lebanon   Valley   Furniture   Co..    Lebanon 

Leliighton   Lumber  Co.,    Lehighton 

LeRavsville  Furniture  &  Toy  Mfg.   Co..   LeRays- 

vi'lle 
Lowry  &  Akeman,   Ligonier 
r.   F.    Bucher,   Littlestown 
Clinton   Furniture  Co.,    Lock   Haven 
Wm.    S.    Clevenger,    McConnellsburg 
M.  T.  Wertz,  Malta 
Mansfield   Novelty   Works.    Mansfield 
Chas.   Neast  &  Co.,   Mauch  Chunk 
Mill  Run  Lumber  Co.,   Meadville 
West   Branch   Novelty   Co.,    Milton 
Isaac  C.   Decker.    Montgomery 
Montgomery   Lounge   Co.,    Montgomery 
Montgomery  Table  Works,    Montgomery 
Montgomery  Mfg.  Co.,  Montgomery 
Stokes  Mfg.   Co.,    Montgomery 
Berrv   Bros..   Montoursville 
rrandall-Bennett-Porter   Co..    Montoursville 
Woolever   Bros.,    Montoursville 
Mount   Wolf   Furniture   Co.,    Mount  Wolf 
Muncy   Mfg.   Co..    Ltd.,    Muncy 
J.   D.   Bowers.   New  Holland 
J.   C.    Henninges.    New   Holland 
Lillo   Bros.    Co.,    Oakdale 
J.  G.   Moyer  &  Sons  Co.,   Perkasie 
American    Cabinet    Works,    227    Buttonwood    St., 

Philadelphia  „^„  ^  , 

James   Barker.    Inc.,   Sixth   &  Cayuga,    Phlladel- 

Jacob  Behrend,   124  W.  Allen  St.,  Philadelphia 
George  W.   Brenn,   1306-08  N.  Marshall,   Philadel- 

Burt    Brothers.    2000  S,    Ninth   St.,    Philadelphia 
James   W.    Cooper  Co.,    1706-20  Washington  Ave., 
Philadelphia 
Henry  Dllg.   828  Wood   St..    Philadelphia 


John    A.    Dabs,    L'firt   S.    Fifth    St.,    Philadelphia 

Ebert  Furniture  Co..  Si.xth  &  Moore  Sts..  Phila- 
clel|)hia 

Ciiristian  Gebert,  141  E.  Cumberland  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 

luliii  (Srns!?  Wood  Turning  Co.,  222  Vine  St., 
Philadelphia 

Hale  &  Kilburn  Co.,  18th  &  Lehigh  Ave.,  Phlla- 
di'lphia 

J.  S.  Hardig  &  Son,  TA09  Germantown  Ave., 
(iernianto wn .    Philadelphia 

HoeliliiiK   Bios.,    314   S.   Lawrence.    Philadelphia 

G.   Horn  &  Co..   422  N.  Orianna  St..   Philadelphia 

Walter  E.    Hunt.    1615  Chestnut  St.,    Philadelphia 

Peter  Josten,    1014  N.  Third  Ave.,    Philadelphia 

Kasansky  &  Bloom,  231-233  Lawrence  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 

Katitinann  Mfg.  Co.,  710-12  N.  Percy  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 

l'erdinan«l  Keller.  216-24  S.  Ninth  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 

.lolm  Knoell  &  Sous,  171  Jefferson  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 

lleniv  Krann  Furniture  Co.,  Sixth  &  Master 
Sts.,    Philadelphia 

!.in<(dn  Furniture  Co.,  415  Brown  St.,  Philadel- 
phia 

-McC^racken  &  Hall,  1120  Washington  Ave.,  Phila- 
deipliia 

Tlios.  Mills  &  Bio.,  Inc..  1301  N.  Eighth  St., 
Philadelphia 

I'eter  C.  Osada  &  Co.,  1422  S.  Front  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 

Paue  .K:    Uainey,   230  S.   Second  St..   Philadelphia 

Morris  Piatt  &  Co.,  1406  S.  Front  St.,  Phila- 
del|ihia 

Poidev  Furniture  Co..  Indiana  Ave.,  16th  &  17th 
Sts..    Philadelphia 

.Toliu  H.  UafiratJ-.  &  Son.  212  Chancellor  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 

Heiiiv  H.  Slieip  Mfg.  Co.,  N.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  St. 
&"  rohiinliia    Ave.,    Philadelphia 

A     Waxenbaur.    :>U  N.    Second  St..    Philadelphia 

'I'he  Winner  (^o.,  2035-45  N.  Seventh  St.,  Phila- 
<lelphia  „     . 

liurrows    Bros.   &   Co..    Ltd..    Picture  Rocks 

John    P.    I-ittle  Co..    Picture  Rocks 

rolonial    Art    Furniture    Co.,     3906    Fifth    Ave., 

Pittsburgh  ^    ^  „.      t>.xx 

iMinler,   Close  &  Johns,  636  Smithfield  St.,   Pltts- 

tnirgh 
1>.   DeSlmone.    230  I^riraer  Ave.,   Pittsburgh 
.lulius    Eisenberger,    560   Homewood    Ave.,    Pitts- 
burgh 
Kasteiul     .\rt    Furniture    Co.,     4524    Forbes    St., 

Pittsburgli 
.\     O.   Per  a,   5&o8  Baum  St.,   Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh   Hardwood   Working  Co.,    33-34   Water 

St.,   Pittsburgh 
H.    N.   Twitmyer,   Pleasant  Gap 
Sieling  Furniture  Co..   Railroad 
IMiiladelphia  &  Reading  R.   R.   Co.,    Reading 
Ued    Lion    Furniture  Co.,    Red   Lion 
Noah  C.  Stabley,  Red  Lion. 
C.   G.  Sellers,   Saint  Thomas 
M      M.    Whetstone,    Schellsburg 
Charles    S.    Metzgar,    Sclota 
Uobinsnn    Bros.,    Sharpsvllle 
Boher  &   Phillips.    Shippensburg 
Peerles.s    Furniture   Co.,    Shippensburg 
Shippensburg   Table  &    Mfg.    Co..    ShipF>ensl)urB 
Shn-wsburv    Furniture    &    Mfg.    Co..    Shrewsbury 
Pennsvlvania   State   College.    State  College 
Stewartstown    Furniture    Co.,    Stewartstown 
Tillman  Hontz.    Summithill 
Sunfiurv    Table   Works.    Sunbury 
Tidioute  Furniture  Mfg.   Co..    Tidioute 
J.   O.   Frost's  Sons.   Towanda 
BeuJ.    Danahover.    Trexler 

W.   F.   Dildine,   Turbotville  „.     ,,     ^      ,    „ 

Rutter  Bros.,   East  Pittsburgh,    turtle  Creek  Br. 

P    O 

Loorais   Table  &  Furniture  Co..    Union  City 
T!ie    Noveltv   Wood    Works   Co..    Union   City 
Varletv    Tuminix    &    Fnrnfture    Mfg.    (^o..     Union 
Ci^ 
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Elmer  Yingling,   Waynesboro 

Conewango  Furniture  Co.,    Warren 

Geo    Jj.   Folkman,   Warren 

Meas  Furniture  Co.,   Warren 

Phenlx   Furniture  Co.,    Warren 

Warren  Table  Works,    Warren  „  .  ^  «.„„„ 

WatRonlown  Table  &  Furniture  Co.,  Watsontown 

Eureka  Mfg.  Co.,  Weissport 

F     B.    Slierman,    Williamsburg 

A.  H.   Heilman  &  Co..   Williamsport 

Keystone   Furniture   Co.,    Williamsport 


National   Furniture  Co.,    Williamsport 

J.  K.  Risliel  Furniture  Co.,  Williamsport 

Williamsport   Furniture  Co.,    Williamsport 

D.   N.  Byers,   Woodbury 

II.    E.    Boring  &   Bro.,    York. 

Home  Furniture,    York 

Keystone    Farm    Machine  Co.,    York 

I»a.   Furniture  Co.,   York 

West  York  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.,   York 

Fon'st   Furniture   Mfg.    Co.,    Yonngsville 

Youngsville  Mfg.   Co.,    Yonngsville 


GATES    AND    FENCING 


Chester   Pence   Co.,    Chester   Heights 
Butter  Bros..    Turtle  Creek,    East  Pittsburgh 
Evan  Moore,   Elwyn 
Henry   Shaffer  Lumber  Co.,    Eittanning 
Northern  Central  Railway   (Address     Mt    Vernon 
Car   Shop.    Baltimore.    Md.),    Philadelphia 


East  End   Planing  Mill  Co.,    Sexton       ^,       _      . 
Ruttor     Bros.,     Bast    Pittsburgh,     Turtle    Creek 

Br.    P.    O. 
Geo.  W.  Gilbert,  York 


HANDLES 


Penna.    R.   R-   Car   Shops.    Altoona 

J.  L.  McLauglilln  &  Sons,  Bedford 

Hertzler   &    Zook   Co.,    Belleville 

Ciimberland  Valley   R.   R.   Co      Chambersburg 

M    B.  Lanrtis  &  Co.,   Coopersburg 

Oodorus  Handle  Co.,   Codorus 

Kevstone   Handle  Co..    Corydon 

E.  *H.  Leathers,   Cnrtln 

Ringer  &  Co..   Delmont 

C.    Prouty  &  Co..    Bldred 

J    H    Young  T-nmber  Co..   Emlenton 

j'  D.  Westcott  &  Son,  Endeavor 

Theo.   J.   Ely   Mfg.   Co.,    Erie 

Brie  City  Mfg.   Co.,   Erie 

Washburn  Mfg.    Co.,    Erie 

P.    H.    Campbell,    Espyville 

Penna.   Saw  Co.,    Prackvllle 

Marsteller  Bros.   Lumber  Co  .   Predonia 

Girard  Wrench  Mfg.  Co.,   Girard 

M.   D.    Hoke,    Hokes  Mills 

Howard   Handle  &   Spoke  Co      Howard 

The  L.   C.   Hasinger  Co..    Indiana 

Robinson   &    StryUo,    Keating   Summit 

Sheldon  Handle  Co.,   Klnzua 

Lehentaler  Bros.,    Loleta 

Amerioan  Fork  and   Hoe  Co..    North  Girard 

Penn  Mfg.   Co.,    North  Girard 

Hammond  &  Son.   Ogontz 

J.   G.   Moyer  &   Sons  Co.,    Perkasie 


The    .Tohn    Buckley    Hub,    Spoke    &    Wheel    Co., 

9C9-»75   N.    Second    St..    Philadelphia 
riins.  V.  Foulkrod,  2235  Wood  St.,   Philadelphia 
Gerniantown     Tool    Works,     518    Commerce     St., 

Philadelphia  .        ^         ^„    „,        o* 

John    Grass    Wood    Turning    Co.,    222    Vine    St., 

Philadelphia  _.  „  ^  ,  . , 

\clnis  Co  .    407  Commerce  St.,    Philadelphia 
N    C    Railway    (Address.   Mt.   Vernon  Car  Shop, 

Baltimore,'   Md.),    Philadelphia 
Thomas    Ott    &    Co.,    1124-1132   Washington    Ave., 

Philadelphia  „^      „^„    ,  ,  . , 

Leon  Rozzen.    1003  N.   Second  St.,   Philadelphia 
Handle  &  Excelsior  Co.,   Picture  Rocks 
Tlie  J.   C.   Russell  Shovel  Co.,    336  Fourth  Ave., 

Pittsburgh 
V.   F.   Cliilds.    Plttsfleld 
Colebrrokdale   Iron   Co..    Pottstown 
Pvoadinsr  Wood  Pulley  Co.,  Reading 
Wm.   Rose  &   Bros.,    Sharon  Hill 
Bctlilehem    Steel   Co.,    South   Bethlehem 
Goo.    H.    Lancaster,    South   Sterling 
L.    Hammond,    Spangler 
Titnsville  Handle  Co.,   Titusville 
Fred   Cnflisch,    Union  City 
The  Star   Handle  Co.,    Union  City 
T'nion   Purnaco   Handle  Co.,    Union  Furnace 
Snmuel    Peterson,    Warren 
Clifl'J.    Fritz,    Weisenburg 
F.   B.   Sherman.   Williamsburg 


INSTRUMENTS,    MUSICAL 


A    B.   Peljemaker  Organ  Co.,  Brie 

A.  Gottfried  &  Co.,  Erie 

Kellmer   Piano  Co..    Hazleton 

Miller  Organ  &  Piano  Co.,   Lebanon 

Bates  i  Cullev.   70fi-lS  Mercy  St..    Philadelphia 

cSnningham    Piano    Co..     4948     Parkside     Ave.. 

C.  8."Ha^sk5ri520-22  Kater  St.,   Philadelphia 


Kinptic  Encinecrlng  Co..   60th  &  Baltimore  Ave., 

Pl'iladelphia  ^.     j.     ^     r^v.-,  j  i 

The  Lester   Piano   Co..    1306   Chestnut.    Philadel- 

PainVor  &  Ewing,   1106  Spring  Garden,    Philadel- 
phia 
Cbas.   P.  Durner.  Qnakertown 
Weaver  Organ  &  Piano  Co.,   York 


INSTRUMENTS,     PROFESSIONAL    AND    SCIENTIFIC 

Th"     Lten<Kter  &  Son,,    M5  HiHee  Ave..    Phil.-     .^,,„';'-lP,';'« ,   ^    p^„  _    ,„,.,    ^^   n.    Eighth    St.. 
CharSf  A.  Ahder«>n,  1629  N.  Tenth  St.,   Phlla-    ^___  Pmia,1j.lph1.^^    ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  _  j,_.^__^. 

T.   Tt^r  Lancaster    Ave.    *    B.r.n.    St..     ".'fit'Toof '^tS  ^Sll  ='""''"" 
Philadelphia 

INSULATOR   PINS    AND    BRACKETS 


The  L.  C.  Hasinger  Co.,    Indiana 
Roblnla  Pin  Co.,   Newville 


Appolo  Step  Ladder  Co.,  Appollo 
Coraopolis  Mfg.  Co.,  Coraopolis 
American  Mfg.  &  Novelty  Co.,   Brie 
Indiana  Bent  Rung  Ladder  Co.,  Indiana 
Penna.   Swing  and  Ladder  Co.,  Lancaster 
Pencoyd  Iron  Works,   Pencoyd 


S.   .7.    Bailey,    Nicholson 
J.   W.   Endsley.   Somerfleld 

LADDERS 

Nathan  Cohen  1126  N.  Orlanna.   Philadelphia 
John   P.    Little  Co.,    Picture  Rocks 
Acme    Mfg.    Co..    Marshall    Ave..    N.    S.,    Pitts- 
burgh 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  South  Bethlehem 
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LAUNDRY   APPLIANCES 


Keystone  Mfg.   Co.,   Albion 

Apollo   Step   Ladder  Co.,    Apollo 

Clearfield    W^ooden-Ware  Co.,   Inc.,   Clearfield 

Coudersport    Mangle    Roller    Mfg.    Co.,    Couders- 

port 
East  Greenville  Mfg.  Co.,  Bast  Greenville 
•      American  Mfg.  and  Novelty  Co.,   Erie 
I^vell  Mfg.    Co.,    Er:e 

The   Wagner  Curtain  Stretcher  Co.,   Oreensburg 
Wyman    Kimble   Planing   Mill,   Honesdale 
S.    H.    Everett.    McEwensviUe 
Motz   Lumber   Co.,    Monessen 
Stokes    Mfg.    Co.,    Montgomery 
Miller  Mfg.    Co.,    Myerstown 
The  Eclipse  Co.,    North  Girard 
The   Empire  Co.,    North  Girard 


Gen.    Mfg.    Co.,    North  Girard 

Frank    Hopkins,    North   Girard 

L.   Hopkins  Mfg.   Co.,    North  Girard 

Penu.   Mfg.   Co.,    North  Girard 

J.   T.    Hammond    &   Son,    Inc.,    4534   Hedge   St., 

Frankford,    Philadelphia 
John   P.    Little   Co.,    Picture   Rocks 
Acme  Mfg.  Co.,  Marshall  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh 
Joslah    Frederick,    Pottstown 
Household  Mfg.   Co.,    Royersford 
Mayes  Novelty  Factory,  Sonestown 
Sonesstowii    Mfg.    Co.,    Sonestown 
The  Specialty   Mfg.   Co.,    Titusville 
D.  W.  Frazee,   Wellsboro 
Atlas  Wooden   Novelty   Co.,    Williamsport 
Sonestown  Manufacturing  Co.,  Williamsport 


MACHINERY  AND  APPARATUS,  ELECTRICAL 

Penna.   R.   R.  Co.    (Foundries),   Altoona  Standard   Underground  Cable  Co.,    Westinghouse 
Westinghouse    Elec.    Mfg.    Co.,    East    Pittsburgh  Rldg.,     Pittsburgh 

Chas.    P.   Foulkrod,   2235   Wood  St.,    Philadelphia  The    Union    Switch    and    Signal    Co.,    Swlssvale, 
Louis    Kirchgraber,    613-15   Cherry    St.,    Philadel-  Pittsburgh 

pbia  Hazard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre 

MACHINE   CONSTRUCTION 


S.  Plory  Mfg.  Co.,  Bangor 

Keystone    Driller    Co.,    Beaver   Palls 

Blaisdell    Machinery    Co.,     Bradford 

Bovlard  &  Seyfang  Mfg.  Co.,   Bradford 

Carbondale   Mch.    Co.,   Carbondale 

The  Wolf  Co.,  Chambersburg 

P.  G.  Frederick  &  Co..  Chlcora 

Wangaman  Mfg.  Co.,  Clarendon 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops,  Clearfield 

Down'nirtown   Mfg.    Co.,    Downlngtown 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Eddystone 

Wllniot    Engineering  Co.,    Hazleton 

MclJinahan  Stone    Machine   Co.,    Hollldaysburg 

American  Road  Machine  Co.,  Kennett  Square 

Edwards    Mfg.    Co.,    Laceyvllle 

Curtis  E.   Showalter,  Landlsburg 

Robinson    Mfg.    Co.,    Muncy 

Sprout,   Waldron   &  Co.,  Muncy 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  New  Holland 

Weaver  &   Co.,    New  Oxford 


Oil   Well   Supply   Co.,    Oil  City 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,    Palmerton 

James  Barker,  Inc.,  Sixth  and  Cayuga,  Phila- 
delphia 

AJax   Mfg.    Co..    818   J.irvlUe.    N.    S..    Pittsburgh 

Thomas  Carllns  Sons  Co.,  1600  River  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh 

Mack'ntosh,  Hemphill  &  Co.,  Twelfth  and  Etna, 
Pittsburgrh 

Sigwart  &  Rolston  Mch.  Works,  Cor.  Garrison 
Place  and  Duquesne  Way,  Pittsburgh 

Ellis  Keystone  Agl.   Work--,    Pottstown 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  R.   R.  Co.,   Reading 

I.andis    Bros..    Rheems 

Mayes    Novelty    Factory,    Sonestown 

H.  C.  Mapes,  Tlonesta 

Frlck    Co.,    Waynesboro 

Geiser  Mfg.  Co..  Waynesboro 

A.   B.   Faronhar  Co..    Ltd.,   York 

Hench  &  Drumgold,   York 


MANUAL   TRAINING    PRACTICE    (SLOYD) 


School,    Altoona 

School,    Beaver   Falls 

School.    Braddock 

School,    Butler 

School.  Conshohocken 

School,    Corry 

School,   DuBols 

School.    Erie 

Technical    High   School,    Harrlsburg 

Schwab    Industr'al    School,    Homestead 

School,    Johnstown 


School,   Lebanon 

School,    Monessen 

School,   New  Castle 

Carnegie    Tech.    School,    Pittsburgh 

Schools,    Pittsburgh 

School,    Reading 

Technical    High    School,    Adams    Ave.,    Scranton 

School,    Sharon 

Penn.  State  College,   State  College 

Radnor  Township  High  School,   Wayne 

Schools,   Williamsport 


MINE    EQUIPMENT 


Alden  Coal  Co.,   Alden  Station 

W.    Harry    Brown,    Alicia 

latrobe  Coal  Co.,    Altoona 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Co.,  Antrim 

Lake   Ariel   Luml)er  Co.,    Ariel 

Pittsburg   &   Southwestern    Coal   Co.,    Avella 

Charles  M.  Dodson  &  Co.,   Beaver  Brook 

Beaver   Run   Coal   Co.,    Beaverdale 

Connell  Anthracite   Mining   Co.,    Bernice 

Big  Run  Mfg.  Co.,  Big  Ran.., 

Bells  M'll    Coal   Co.,    Blalrsvllle 

Blalrsvllle  Coke  Co.,   Blalrsvlle 

Conemaueh  Coal  Co.,   Blalrsvllle 

Graff    Coal    Co..     Blalrsvllle 

Maher  Coal  &  Coke  Co..   Blalrsvllle 

Ronr'ng  Run  Mining  Co.,  Blalrsvllle 

BloBsburg   A  Coal   Run  Coal  Co,.   Blossburg 

Jenk'ns    Bros.,    Blossburg 

Terry  Coal  Co.,   Blossburg  R.  D. 

McClane  Coal  Co..  Brldeeville 

Brier  Hill  Coke  Co..   Brldeeville 

E.   J.  Walker  ft  Co..   Brlsbln 

Schnvlklll    Tehlgh    Coal    Co..    Brockton 

McKnlght   Coal  Co.,   Broekwayvllle 

Champion  Connellsvllle  Coke  Co..  Brownsville 

Union   Connellsvllle   Coke   Co.,    Brownsville 


Take  Shore  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Buena  Vista 
East  Moimtain  Coal  Co.,  Carbondale 
Caspv    Coal    Co..    Carnoeie 
Cheat  Haven  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Cheat  Haven 
Clparfl«>ld    Bituminous   Conl   Corp.,    Clearfield 
Clearfield  Clay  Working  Co..   Clearfield 
Goshen    Coal    Co..    Clearfield 
Blain    Run    Coal    Co..    Coalport 
Evans  Coal  &   Cokp   Co.,    ConnpUsvllle 

R.   Manetta  Coal  Co.,    Connellsvllle 

Manptta  Connollsville  Coke  Co..   Connellsvllle 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co..  Creighton 

E    H.  Leathers,   Curtln 

Ford    Colllerips    Co.,    CurtlsviUe 

Wnshintrton  Coal  &  Coke  Co..   Dawson 

Georee  Minns.  Jr.,  DuBois 

Onk  Hill  Coal  Co.,  Duncott      „         ^         ^ 

Carney   &   Brown  Coal  Co..    Scranton,    Dunmore 

Hillside   Coal    &    Iron    Co.,    Scranton,    Dunmore 

Kevstone  '  Mining   Co.,    East   Brady 
Monarch   C  nl   Co.,    East  Brady 
I^land    nun   Coal  Co..    East   Liverpool 
Srrlneflpld  Coal  Mining  Co..    Ebpnsburg 
Ell«worth    rolllpr'os   Co  ,    Ellsworth 
Crescent   Coal    Co.,    Bpton 
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MINE    EQUIPMENT— Continued 

.,     ,  ^^      w,rw»rf  Pittsbureh  Coal   Co.,    Smithfleld   St.,    Pittsburgh 

SJn  S&'?iki%T'pore,t  City  f.KSh-^;e,tmorel.aa  Coal  Co..  Fulton  Bldg.. 

K'^c"oS!'cS°.-Fre^SJ'rt  «a4.'i;S''lV,r„,e..   Wilkinsburg,    U.   D..    Pi.tB- 

.?be  VlofsMccircSal  4  OoUe  Co..  G.Uitzto    J.  flantord  Coal  Co.,  1315  Park  BMg..  Pitts 

i;<»f»..r.ric»  r.na\   Co..    Garrett  burgri  i7ii„.,*    voti^no 


Enterprise  Coal   Co.,    Garrett 

W    rT  McTurk  Coal  Co.,   Girardsville 

Cornell  Coal  Co.,   Glassmere 

Graceton   Colte   Co.,    Graceton 

Apollo   Coal   Co.,    Greensburg 

Atlantic   Crushed  Coke   Co.,    Greensburg 

Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Greensburg 

Rich  Hill  Coal  Co.,  Hastings 

J    S    Wentz  &  Co.,   Hazelbrook 

Harwood    Coal    Co.,     Hazleton 

Hazle  Mountain  Coal  Co.,   Hazleton 

A.   Pardee  &  Co.,    Hazleton 

Estate   of   A.   S.    Van   Wickle,    Hazleton 

Penn-Mary  Coal  Co.,    Heilwood 

McLanahan-Stone   Mach.   Co.,    Hollidaysburg 

Penna.   Smokeless  Coal  Co.,   Hollsopple 

W.  S.  B.  Hays,   Homestead 

Huntingdon  Coal  Co.,    Huntingdon 

John    I^ngdon,    Huntingdon 

The  L.  C.  Haslnger  Co.,  Indiana 

Broad  Top  Coal  &  Mineral   Co.,    Jacob 

(}.   B.  Markee  Co.,   Jeddo 

Humbert   Coal  Co.,    Jessup 

Cambria    Steel   Co.,    Johnstown 

Suppes   Coal   Co.,    Johnstown 

Great    Lakes    Coal    Co.,    Kaylor 

East  Boston  Coal  Co.,  Kingston 

Allegheny  River  Mining  Co.,   Kittanning 

Stewart    Coal    Co.,     Knox    Dale 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,   Lansford 


Somerset     Smokeless    Coal    Co.,     First    National 

Bank  Bldg.,   Pittsburgh 
Unit<Ml    Coal    Co.,     First    National    Bank    Bldg., 

United    ConnellBville    Coke    Co.,     Oliver    Bldg., 

The   Vesta  Coal  Co.,    Third  Ave.   and  Ross   St., 

Pittsburgh 
McCauley    Coal    Co.,    Plttston 
Yost    Mining    Co..     Pittston 
Roaring    Run    Mining   Co.,    PlainsviUe 
Parrish  Coal  Co.,  Plymouth 
The   Penker   Coal    Co.,    Portage,    R.    U. 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Potts- 
Anita  Coal  Mining  Co.,    Punxsutawney 
I'.oworsvlile  Coal   Co.,    Punxsutawney 
Cortoz  Coal  Co.,  Punxsutawney 
John    McLeavy    &   Co..    Punxsutawney 
(jeo.    Pearce  &   Sons,    Puritan 
Bulah    Coal    Co.,    Ramey 
Hulah    Shaft    Coal    Co.,    Ramey 
(lira Id    Mammoth    Coal    Co.,    Ravenrun 
Jermyn   &    Co..    Rendliam 
Irvona  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Rosebud 
Hutcher  Creek  Coal  Co.,  St    Clair 
Mount   Hope,   Coal   Co..    St.    Clair 
The  St.  Clair  Coal  Co..    St.   Clair 
Shawniut    Mining    Co.,    St.    MaO's 


ThA  Tphiffh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,   Lansford  Shawniut    Mining  .*^"'    '^"^(j „,"',•,•;,_ 


Unity-Connellsviile    Coke    Co.,    Latrobe 
Wldnoon   Coal    Mining   Co.,    Lawsonham 
Armstrong    County   Coal   Co.,    Leechburg 
Jas.   Harris  &  Sons,   Lilly 
Llovdell   Coal   Mining   Co.,    Lloydell 
I.ogansport  Coal  Co.,   Logansport 
Raridan  &  East  Brady  C.  Co.,   Logansport 
Northern    Anthracite    Coal    Co.,    Lopez 
Puritan   Coke   Co.,    McClellandtown 
Bowman   Bros.    Co.,    McKeesport 
Moosic    Mountain    Coal    Co.,    Marshwood 
Spring    Hill    Coal    Co.,    Mayfleld 
T.   H.  Wachua.   Mayfleld 
Atlantic    Coal    Co.,    Meyersdale 
.Phillips   Bros.,    Mlddlepprt 
Buck   Run   Coal   Co.,    Minersville 
Darkwater  Coal  Co.,    Minersville 
Pne    Hill    Coal  Co.,    Minersville 
West  End   Coal  Co.,    Mocanaqua 
Dodson   Coal  Co.,    Morea  Colliery 
National  Mining  Co..   Morgan 
The  Leesburg  Coal  Co.,   New  Castle 


M.  S.  Kemmerer  &  Co.,  Sandy  Run 

Lincoln   Coal  &  Coke  Co..    Soottdale 

Carnev   &    Brown    Coal    Co..    punmore,    Scranton 

The   Delaware,    Lackawanna  &    Western   R.    R 

Co..    Mining   Dept.,    Scranton 
uninh    Coal    Co      I'td..    Scranton 
Huiside  Coal  &  Iron  Co..  Dnnmore,   Scranton 
Nav    Auc    Coal    Co.,    Scranton 
Pennsvlvania   Coal   Co..    nunmore.    Scranton 
Peoples   Coal   Co.,    Scranton 
Scranton   Coal   Co..    Scranton 
Oxford  Coal  Co..  Shaft 
H.   H.  Smith  &  Co.,   Shaft 
Groenough  Red   Ash   Coal  Co. 
Shipman  Coal  Co..   Shamokin 
Thomas   Colliery    Co..    Shenandoah 
J.    B.    Anderson  &  Son,    Sliiclcshinny 
Baxter   Ridge   Coke  Co..    Smithfleld 
Toland    Coal   Mining   Co.,   Smokerun 
Consolidation    Coal    Co.,    Somerset 
H     C     Stineman,    South    Fork 
O     M    St'neman,   South   Fork 


Shamokin 


H..Ka    !T'^^   CO..    Real    Estate    T^at    ?n,s  ecT  Co.,   *„ Ook^„ Co      rn.^to.n 
..Xr^   W«^e^,Coa,   CO..    .e  Bea.o,    ^^'^o^.^SL.^'--" 

«„„r?^.r&.«"S^    Bolllt.  B,....   4^    IJV.3      'wHlt^Van^ 


BiXe  CO.TS..  rtl  on  BMit::  Plttaborgh 
Carn"gle  coal  Co..   1S15  PalT   Bids.,   Plttabargb 
TT     r     Frlok    Coke  Co.,    Pittsburgh 
?ohn  M    Greek  &  Co  ,  JIO  Park  Bide..  Pittsburgh 
Hosterter   Connrilsvllle  Coke  Co      Pittsbiirgh 


ss^s^^!?^S!d^i,F '      S^Z^^-  K^' 


Trhieh    Vallev   Conl    Co..    Wllkes-Barre 

Snsnuohanna  Coal  Co.,   W'lkes-Barre 

Sampson     &     Hormel.     Pittsburgh.     Wilklnshure 

Br     P     O 
PcM-wind-Wh'te   Conl    ^nning   Co.,    Windber 


Co  .    Smithfleld    St.,    Pittsburgh 
Mountain   Smokeless  Coal  Co.,   2204  Oliver  Bldg., 

Olivei^Knyder  Steel  Co.,  South  Tenth  &  Muriel 
Sts.,    Pittsburgh 


W      .1.    >Tein,     ■!>  ^)uu^  nil-  _  -, 

*Jefferson    &    Clearfield    Coal    &    Iron    Co.,     Ro- 

♦RoSester'^-^rittshurgh  Coal   &   Iron  Co..    Rori.- 
♦Warner-Ieonard    Conl    Co..    Clovlnnd.    Ohio 


Pltt^fchTnlS'.    coal    CO..     First    National     .!?,?£  CoK.  Co..  WorKs  at  n*n.   Pa..  T..<..on,s: 
Bank    Bldg.,    Pittsburgh  (•"'o 

•These  companies  have  collieries  in  Pennsylvania. 
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PATTERNS    AND    FLASKS 


International 
Peuu.  R.  U. 
Penn.  U.  R. 
'Ihe  Autocar 
S.   Floiy  iUfg. 


Motor   Co.,    Allentown 
Co.    (Foundries),    Altoona 
Co.    (Juniata   Shops),  Altoona 
Co.,    Ardmore 
Co.,   Bangor 
lve>>toiie   l»riiler   Co.,    Beaver  Falls 
Ufitzier   Hi   Zook    Co.,    Belleville 
G  ruber     Wagon     Works,     Bernville 
iiiaii-sville  Eiiamehvare  Co.,   Blairsville 
Herman    <&    Uassert,    Inc.,    Bloomsburg 
Inipioved  Traction  Engine  Co.,   Boynton 
West    Penn.    Steel    Co.,     Biackenridge 
I'.iaddoek   Maehine  &  Mfg.   Co..    Braddock 
I'liaisdell    Machinery   Co.,    Braddock 
Hovaird    &    Seyfang    Mfg.    Co.,     Bradford 
Standard  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,   Bristol 
Logan   Iron   &  Steel   Co..    Burnham 
Srandaid    Steel    Works    Co.,    Burnham 
California  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  California 
American    Weidiu;;  Co.,    Carl)ondale 
The    Carbondale    Mcli.    Co.,    Carbondale 
Chambersburg    Engineering   Co..    Chambersburg 
'Ihe    Wolf   Co.,    Chambersburg 
Clieriy   'J  ree   Iron   Works,   Cherry  Tree 
American    Steel   Foundries.    Chester 
Federal  Steel   Foundry  Co..   Chester 
Penn.    Steel   Casting   &   Machine   Co.,    Chester 
Clearlield   Fire  Brick  Co.,   Clearfield 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops,    Clearfield 
Harb  son   Walker  Ref.    Co.,   Clearfield 
Luckens    Iron    &    Steel    Co.,    Coatesville 
Freed    Heater    Co.,     Inc.,    Collegeville 
The  Keeiey   Stove  Co..   Columbia 
Coraopolis    Mfg.    Co.,    Coraopolis 
Shamburg  &  Allen  Mach.  Co.,  Coraopolis 
Downingtown    Mfg.    Co.,    Downingtown 
Westinghouse  Electric  Mfg.   Co..    East  Pittsburg 
Pennsylvania    Iron   Works   Co.,    Eddystone 
The  Eddystone  Mfg.   Co.,    Eddystone 
A.   Buch's  Sons  Co.,  Elizabethtown 
L.    L.    Fisk,    Emporium 
General    Electric   Co.,   Erie 
National    Foundry    Co.,    Erie 
Frank    R.    Glisson,    Exton 
Fleetwood    Metal    Body   Co.,    Fleetwood 
Anierloan  Steel  Foundries,    Franklin 
Wm.   Shiiner,  Son  &  Co.,  Freemansburg 
Buffalo  &   Susquehanna   R.   R.,    Galeton 
P;ttsi)urgh   Sted   Foundry,  Glassport 
The   Kelley    &  Jones   Co.,    Greensburg 
The   W.    O.   Hickok   Mfg.   Co.,    Harrisburg 
Wilmot    Engineering   Co.,    Hazleton 
Mcl.anaiiau-Stone    Mach.    Co.,    Hollidaysburg 
Hyde  Park    Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,   Hyde  Park 
Pa.    Rubber    Co.,     Jeannette 
F.    &    E.    Trump,    Jersey    Shore 
Cambria    Steel   Co..    Johnstown 
The  Lorain  Steel  Co.,   Johnstown 
American  Road  Machine  Co.,  Kcnnett  Square 
Orenstein  Arthur    Koppel    Co..     Koppel 
Crucible  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Lansdowne 
Sanitary  Co..   of   America.    Linfleld 
Rofenfranz  Machine  Co.,  McKeesport 
Tavlor-W  Ison  Mfg.  Co..   McKees  Rocks 
.Tolinetta  Fdy.  &  Machine  Co.,   Marianna 
Robinson    Mfg.   Co.,    Muncy 
Sprout.    Waldron  &  Co.,   Muncy 
T'nion   Sprint,'    &    Mfg.    Co..    New    Kingston 
The    A  Inn    Wood,    Iron   &   Steel  Co..    Norristown 
Norris  Pattern  and   Machine  Co.,    Norristown 
National    Transit    Co.    Shops.     Oil    City 
Oil    Well    Supply    Co.,    Oil    City 
Osceola  Silica  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,   Osceola  Mills 

Mills 

,    Palmerton 
and   Pencoyd   Iron   Works, 


S.  B.  Stlne,  Osceola 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co 
American   Bridge   Co. 

Pencoyd 
Geo.    R.    Allen.   13th  &  Buttonwood, 
American  Pattern  Works.  3336  Market  St 

FdwiVA.'''Anderson.  203  Quarry  St.,  Phlladolphla 
The    Baldwin    locomotive    Works,    .500    N.    Broad 

St.,    Philadelphia 
James   Barker,    Inc.,   Sixth  &  Cayuga, 

Charles    P.    Biggin   Co.,   1829   Harlan 

dr^.phia  „    ^     , 

E.    Bromlly   &  Son,    Orthodox  &  Gaul, 

Fdw     L    Calelv,   945   Ridge  Ave.,    Philadelphia 
Clnrks   Iron    Foundry.   3.5th   &«rays  Ferry  Road 
Frank    P.    Cooper.    130   Reed    St.,    Philadelphia 
Oliver   I.   r>ill.    406   N.   Tenth  St..    Philadelphia 
The   Evnon    Evans  Mfg.    Co.,    15th   &   Clearfield, 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 
Phila- 


Philadel- 
St.,    Phila- 
Philadel- 


Ii'airmount     Patterns     Works,     1922    Brandywiue 
St.,   Philadelphia  , 

Richard    Fields,    814   Buttonwood,    Philadelphia 

R.   G.   FleiBchmaun,   407  Cherry  St.,   Philadelphia 

Giraid   lion    Works,    Z2d   &•  Master   Sts.,    Phila- 
delphia 

John    Grass    Wood   Turning    Co.,    222    Vine    St., 
Philadelphia 

George  G.    (jium^ert,    240  Cherry  St.,    Phila. 

Hale    &     Kilburu    Co..     18th     &    Lehigh     Ave., 
Philadelphia 

William  L.  Ualsam,  506  N.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia 

Edw.    Harrington,   Son  &,  Co.,   17th  and  Callow- 
hill,    Philadelphia 

William  C.   Hormel,   1407  Vine  St.,    Philadelphia 

Humphreys  Chr.stman     Co.,     635    N.     Watt    St., 
i'liiladelphia 

Thomas   J.    Hunter   Co..    148   N,   7th   St.,    Phlla- 
deliihia 

Walter  S.   Kalbach,  2227  Wood  St.,   Philadelphia 

T.   B.   Luzier  &  Son,   1645  N.   10th  St.,   Philadel- 
phia 

John  McConville,  215  N.  2d  St.,   Philadelphia 

H.    A.   May   Foundry  Co.,   30th  &  Chestnut  Sts., 
Philadelphia 

Meerbaeh  &  Schneider.   1612  Vandyke  St..   Phila- 
deli)hia 

Thos.  Mills  &  Bro..   Inc.,  1301  N.  8th  St.,   Phila- 
delphia 

Frank   Pettit  Ornamental   Iron   W^orks,   809  Mas- 
ter   St..    Philadelphia 

Quaker    City    Pattern    Works,    504   N.    12th    St., 
Philadelpliia 

Isaac  A.  Sheppard  &  Co.,   Erie  Ave.  &  Sepviva, 
Philadelphia 

J.    Thompson  &  Co.,    Van  Horn  &  Sophia   Sts., 
Philadelphia 

Tioga   Foundry   Co.,    22d  &  Allegheny,    Philadel- 
phia 

Union    Machine    Works    &    Iron    Fdy.,    1821    S. 
Water   St.,    Philadelphia 

V.    W.    Mfir.   Co.,   16Hi   North   St.,    Philadelphia 

W.   J.    Webb,   821  Cherry   St.,    Philadelphia 

Wm.    Wharton,    Jr.   &   Co.,    Inc.,    25th   &   Wash- 
nigton  Ave.,   Philadelphia 

Wickes    Bros.,    Philadelphia 

Phoenix   Iron  Co.,   Philadelphia 

Phoenix    Machine   Co.,    Phoenixvllle 

American    Steel    Foundries.    36th   &    A.    V.    Ry., 
Pittslmrgh 

Axthelm  Mfg.  Co.,  242  Third  Ave..   Pittsburgh 

Best    Mfg.    Co.,    Pittsburgh 

Thoma.'!  Carllns  Sons  Co..  1600  River  Ave.,  Pltts- 
bunjli 

Duquesne  Steel   Foundry  Co.,   1104  Arrott  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 

Epplng-Carpcnter  Co..    41st  &   A,   V.    Ry.,    Pitts- 
burgh 

Fort   Pitt    Mai.    Iron   Co.,    Box    No.    1054,    Pitts- 
burffh 

Iron  City   Sanitary  Mfg.   Co.,   1514  Oliver  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 

Lewis   Foundry   &  Machine  Co.,    Box.    No.    1597, 
Pittsburgh 

McConway    &   Tooley    Co.,    48th    &    A.    V.    Ry., 
Pittsburgh  ^    ^  ^,     „ 

McDowell    &  Co.,    Galveston  &  Western,    N.   S.. 
P't1«biirgli 

.Mackintosh,   Hemphill  &  Co..   12th  &  Etna  Sts., 
Pittsbiiririi  .^ 

The    Marine    Mfg.    &    Supply    Co.,     Water    St., 

The  Piioenix  Glass  Co.,   Box  7.57,   Pittsburgh 
Pittsbureh    Elec.    &   Mch.    Wks.,    Barker   Place, 

Pittshurirh 
Pittsinirgh    Malleable    Iron   Co..    Pittsburgh 
II    K    Porter  Co..  49th  &  A.  V.  Ry..   Pittsburgh 
(;■  &'j.   Rieseck.    Ifith   St.,    Pittsburgh 
Sl'gwart   &   Rolston   Mch.    Works.    Cor.    Garrison 

Place  &  Duquesne  Way,  Pittsburgh 
The    Simonds   Mfg.    Co.,    25    Liberty    Sts.,    Pitts- 

l)iircrh 
Sleutz  Mfg.   Co.,   326  3rd   Ave      Pittsburgh 
Sommerft.'ld    Mach.    &    Mfg.    Co.,    216    2d    Ave., 

StamlJrd '"pattern    Co..    2Sth    St.,    Pittsburgh 

T'nion   Frtv.   &  Machine   Co..   Pittsburgh 

T'nion    Switch    &    Signal    Co..     Braddock    Ave.. 

Swissvalo,    Pittsburgh  .    „     ^  x.. 

H     R.    Walter  Lbr.    Co.,    Fayette  &  Manhattan 

Arcs..  Pittsburgh 
Punxsutawney    Fdry.    &    Machine    Co..    Punxsa- 

Roberts.   Winner  &  Co.,  Quakertown 
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Philadelphia  &   Reading   Ry.   Co.,   Reading 

The  S.   G.   V.  Co..    Reading 

John  G.   Speidel,    Reading 

Puckwalter  Stove   Co.,   Uoyersford 

Grander  Stove  Co.,   Royereford 

S.   G.    Barker  &   Son.   Scranton  t>     »     Po 

Delaware,    Lacliawanna    &    Western    R.    B.    OO., 

The^Natio°nal   Malleable    Castings  Co.,    Sharon 
Sharon  Foundry  Co.,  Sharon  .. .  .  ^„ 

Bethlehem    Steel    Co..    South    Bethlehem 
Keystone  Stove  Fdy.,  Spring  City 
ThP  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,   Steelton 
Union   sXh  &  Signal  Co.,    Pittsburgh.    Swlss- 

vak    Br.    P.    O. 
Messinger    Mfg.    Co.,    Tatamy 
The   Westlnghouse   Machine  Co.,   Traffora 


Verona  Steel  Castings  Co.,    Verona 

Friclc   Co.,    Waynesboro 

Ge.ser  Mfg.  Co.,   Waynesboro 

Landls  Machine  Co..    Waynesboro 

Landis   Tool   Co.,   Waynesboro 

General  Refractories  Co.,   West  Decatur 

Lehigh    Valley   Coal   Co.    &   Coxe   Bros.    &  Co., 

Inc.,    Wilkes-Barre 
Vulcan    Iron    Works,    Wilkes-Barre 
Simmons   wood   Working  Co..    WU   amsport 
Westlnghouse    Air    Brake    Co..    W  Imerding 
Harbison- Walker   Ref.   Co.,    Woodland 
A     B.    Farquhar  Co.,    Ltd.,    York. 
Hench    &   Drumgold,    York 
Pullman   Motor  Car   Co.,    xorlt 


PIPES,    TOBACCO 


William  KaCrer,  1128  N.   Orianna,  Philadelphia 
L.  Nax,  146  Noble,  Philadelphia 


Shaw    &    Leopold,     Randolph    A    Montgomery, 
Philadelphia 


PLANING  MILL  PRODUCTS 
(including  sash.   Doors  and  Blinds,  and  General  MlUwork) 


W,  M.  Stover,  Aaronsburg 

A     A.    Albright    &   Son,    Allentown 

Butz-Frederlck    &    Co.,     Allentown 

Altoona    Concrete    Construction    &    Supply    i^o., 

Altoona 
Altoona  Construction  Co..  Altoona 
H    S.   &  C.  S.  Barthey,   Altoona 
D.    Counsman   &    ^0°-    Altoona  ,„,    p     q    1 

R.   D.   Elder  Lumber  Co..   Juniata    (Br.  i*.    t».,; 

Altoona 
J.  B.   Fluke  &   Son.    Altoona 
J.   C.   Ivory,   Altoona 
Penn.   Railroad  Car  Shops,   Altoona 
F*>nn    Ifa  I'oart   Juniata   Slio- s,    Altoona 
H.    S.    Nunemaker,    Alum    Bank  „„«„„„, 

Ohio  Valley  Lumber  Co.,  Ambrldge  and  Economy 
East  Penn.   lumber  Co..    Inc.,   Analomlnk 
D     L.    Saylor   &   Sons,    Annvllle 
W.    W.     Wallace    A    Co.,    Apollo 
Adam   Waldner.    Ashland 
Babcock    Lumber   Co.,    Ashtola 
J.  J.   Weber.  Ashville 
Comeby   &  Harris,    Athens 
C.   F.    Thayer,    Atlantic 
H.  J.  Hawthorn,   Balnbridge 
Samuel    F.    Frledllne,    Bakersville 
John    Stauffer,     Bally  Roneor 

Bangor    Lumber    Mannfacturlng   Co.,    Bangor 
Wise   lumber   &   Coal   Co.,    Bangor 
Bamesboro  Lumber  Co.,   Barnesboro 
T     F.    Polley,   Rear  Lake 
Anders^on  x'cook.    Beaver.  -,„„„.,  «.„« 

Beaver  Falls  Planing  Mill  Co.,  Beaver  Falls 
Commercial  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Beaver  Falls 
J.    a.    Mitchell    &   Sons,    Beaver   Falls 
Rhodes  &  Garvin,    Beaver  Falls 
Reed   &   Spald,    Benvertown 
Arnold    Plaining    Mill,    Bedford 

Bedford   Plan  ne   Mill  Co..    Byflford. 

Bellefonte  T>umber  Co.,    Bellefonte 

P    B.   Crlder  &  Son.    Bellefonte 

T.   R.   Hamilton.    Bellefonte  ,r«^«„ 

Belle  Vernon  Planing  Mill  Co.,  Belle  Vernon 

Joseph   M.    Younsr  &  Co..    Belleville 

Jonas   Benfer,    Benfer 

R.   T.   Smith  &   Son.    Benton 

Berwick  T-umber  &  Supply  Co.,  Berwick 

Harry    Fnhrlnger.    Berwick  «--«,« 

Berwyn   Mlllwork   &   Lumber  Co..    Berwyn 

E.    L.    Tawver,     Rlglerv'lle 
I       Andre  Lumber  Co.,   Blalrsvllle 

Columbia  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Blalrsvllle 

A.  B.  Hartman,   Bloomsburg 

Rlchter  Bros.,    Blossburg 

H.    A.    ri'ne,    Bolivar 

S.  W.  McLean,    Bolivar 

Eureka    lumber    Co.,    Boswell      

Maust    Lumber    Co.,    Headquarters.    Elk    Lick, 
Poynton  ,.    ^ 

Braddoek    lumber  Co..    Braddock 

McBrlde    Bros.,    Braddock 

Price  &  Alman,    Braddock 

H.    C.    BemlB,    Bradford 

Tuna  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bradford 


W    H.  Mellatt,   Breezewood 

I.   F.  March's  Sons.    Bridgeport 

Anderson  Lumber  Co. ,   BrookviUe 

J.   C.    Lucas,    BrookviUe 

Vnnleer    Bros.,    Brookvllie  „jn.„ 

Bfowns'vllle    Construction   Co.,    Browninrllle 

Irwin  Arnold,  Buffalo  Mills 

J.    H.    PatchiU.    Burnslde 

Butler  Planing  Mill  Co..  Butler 

Cornelius   Lumber   Co.,    Butler 

Tnhn    R     Powell's    Sons,    Calliomia 

C    W    Blystone  &  Son,  Cambridge  Springs 

PhoTnix  Novelty  Co.,   Cambridge  Sprlnga 

G.  M.  Coon,   Canton 

H.    Crawford   &   Sons,    Canton 

The   Holt   Lumber   Co..    Carbondale 

J.  A.  Hoole,  Carbondale. 

Robert    F.    Nemire,    Carbondale 

N.    B.    Robinson.    Carbondale  _        « 

The  Beetem  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  car- 

Carnegte  Mill  A  Lumber  Co.,  Carnegie 

H  X  A  W.  A.  Krumenacker,  Carrolltown,  B.  D. 

O     M.    Green,    CasavlUe 

Franklin  Goldsmith   A  Son,   Catasauqua 

Zettle    Bros.,    Center  Hall 

A.    C.    Kelly,    Center   Moreland 

G.  S.  Cole,  Center  Road  SUtlon 

C    P.  Blackburn,  Cessna,  B.  D. 

Blair  A  Ralfsnlder,    Chambersburg 

T    A    Hollineer,   Chambersburg 

Geo    A    Mlnnlck  A  Son,   Chambersbnrg 

H     O.    Swartzwelder.    ChaneysvUle 

Charlerol  Lumber  Co.,  Charlerol 

Walton    Lumber    Co.,    Inc.,    Charlerol 

J,  A.  Phillips  A  Co.,  Cheltenham. 

Stracey  <i.   (Hauser  &  Son.   Chester 

James  M.  Hamilton,   Chester 

B     W.    Kinports,    Cherry    Tree 

E.  Somerville.  Cherry  Troe 

P     G     Frederick   Co.,    Chlcora 

Dkvis  Lumber  A  Planing   Mill,   Christiana 

Waugaman  Manufacturing  Co.,   Clarendon 

J.    C.    McKlhattan.    Clarion 

Summit    Lumber    Co.,    Clarks    Summit 

F    J    Bean,   Claysville  _       .^     _-  ,j 

Clearfield  Mlllwork  A  Lumber  Co.,  Clearfield 

Gearhart  A  Wrigley,  Clearfield 

Samuel   State.    Cloe 

S.    Hagarty's    Sons,    Coalport 

J.   W.   Meyer.   Cobum 

Andrew  Vonada,   Cobum  

Shafer  Bros.  A  Nelson,  Cocnranton 
J.    Jay    Wlsler.    Columbia 
E    E    Peckham,  Columbia  Cross  Roads 
Confluence   Lumber   Co..    Confluence 
R.  H.  DeArment,  Conneaut  Lake 
V.    H.    Dennis,    Conneaut    Lake 

Moss  Bros.   Conneaut  Lake  

Connellsvllie  Planing  Mill  Co..   Connellarillle 
Fayette    Lumber    Co.,    Connellsvllie 
Keystone  Planing  Co..   Connellsvllie 
South  Connellsvllie  Lumber  Co..  Connellsyllie 
Wm.    Potts   Jones.    Conshohocken 
The   A.   L.   Miller  Co  .   Conshohot-kon 
Isaac   D.    Shaffer,    West    Oonshobocken    Conaho- 
bocken 
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The  A.   L.   Miller  Co.,   Conshohocken 

Wm.    Shilling.    Cool  Spring 

McKown  &    Beattle,    Coraopollg 

H.    A.    Button,    Coudersport 

James   S.   Swinley,    Cowanesque 

Ingram  Lumber  A  Supply  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Graf- 
ton   (Br.    P.    0.) 

Ed  U'Brien,    Cresson 

George   C.    Abraham,    Damascus 

Danville  Lumber  Co.  (Mill  at  Milanvllle),  Dan- 
ville 

Colhngdale   Mlllwork   Co.,    Darby. 

Stubbs  A  Gulp.    Delta 

Denver  Planing  Mill,   Denver 

Allen   Lumber   Co.,    Donora 

H.   E.  Quickel,  Dover 

Frank  J.   Gerlitzkl,    Doylestown 

F.  L.    Worth ington,    Doylestown 
J.   C.   Doyle.    Dry   Run 

A.  D.  Orner  Woodworking  Co.,  Dubois 

G.  W.   Piper   Sons,    Dubois 
George    Smyers,     Dubois 

George    H.    Bingham.    Scranton.    Dunmore    (Br. 

P.   0.) 
Zlegler  Lumber  Co.,  Duquesne 
Graham  liUmber  Co.,  Bast  Brady 
Fitzgerald-Speer  Co.,    Easton 
J.  Monroe  Young,    Easton 
Rutter     Bros.,     225     Monroeville     Ave.,     Turtle 

Creek,    East   Pittsburgh 
East     Stroudsburg     Lumber     Co..      Inc..      East 

Stroudsburg 
S.  M.   Mllliken,   East  Waterford 
Ebensburg  Planing   Mill  Co.,   Bbensburg 
Robert  J.  Wade.   Edinboro 
Elizabeth  Planing  Mill  Co.,    Elizabeth 
H.    H.    Brant,    Elizabethtown 
I.    T.    Butflngton,    Elizabethville 
National   Supply    A    Construction    Co.,    EUwood 

City 
Uriah  Sloan's   Planing  Mill,    Bmlenton 
L.  L.  Flsk,   Emporium 

B.  T.  Gealy,    Enon  Valley 
Ephrata    Planing    Mill   Co.,    Bphrata 
George  Carroll  A   Bro.    Co..    Brie 
The   Constable    Bros.    Co.,    Brie 

A.  A.   Deming,    Brie 
Lyman  Felbtim,   Erie 

Jame.s    D.    Johnson    &    Co.,    Erie. 

KJrehuer   Bros.,    Erie 

1).    S.    Milloy,    Brie 

1).  Sohlosser  Co.,  Erie 

Henry  Shenk  Co..    Erie 

Collins  Bros.,  Espyville 

The    Edward    Dambach   Co.,    Evans   City 

Barlston   Planing  Mill   Co.,    Everett 

Everett  Planing  Mill  Co.,    Inc.,    Everett 

Export  Lumber  Co.,  Export 

M?Cormick   Lumber  Co.,    Fairchance 

B.  F.    Beers,    Fallentiraber 

Falls  Creek  Planing  Mill  Co..    Falls  Creek 

Fawn   Grove   Lumber  Co..    Fawn   Grove 

James    Patterson.    Fayette    City 

Finleyville   Planing   Mill  Co.,    Flnleyvllle 

A.  T.  Mullnx.  Lincoln  Falls,  Forksville  R.  D. 

Joe   S.   Kotz,    Fort  Loudon 

Haupt  Bros.   &  Co.,    Frackville 

American  Steel  Foundries,   Franklin 

The    James    Lumber    Co.,     Franklin 

Marsteller  Bros.   Lumber  Co.,    Fredonla 

W.  T.   Mohler.   Freedom 

Freeport    Planing    Mills    Co.,    Freeport 

A.  King  A  Sons,   Freeport 
Freidens  Planing  Mill  Co..   Frledens 
M.    Schuitz.    Gallitzin 

Albert  Adalt.    Geneva 

W.  L.  Adslt,  Geneva 

George    W.    Stolsmlth.     Gettysburg 

Glassport  Lumber  Co.,    Glassport 

Glen    Manufacturing    Co.,     Glen    Rock 

Glen    White    Coal   &    Lumber   Co.,    Glenwhitt- 

W.   G.   Doughman,    Grampian 

Greencastlc    Elevator  Co.,    Greencastle 

J.  C.   Reed,   Greensburg 

South   Grconsbur?   Lumber   Co..    Greensburg 

Struble    &    Walthour,    Greensburg 

Chas.    C.    Baker,    Greenville 

Heilman  Lumber  Co.,   Greenville 

Klne  Planing  Mill  &  Supply  Co..   Grove  City 

McKay  Gllmore  Furniture  Co.,   Grove  City 

L.   B.   Walbert,   Hancock 

John  F.   Rohrbaueh  &  Co.,   Hanover 

T'nion   Planing   Mill  Co.,    Inc.,    Harrisburg 

B.  B.    Koons,    Harveyville 
Stnttmatter    Bros..     Hastings 
Atkinson  Box  A  Lumber  Co.,   Hawley 


H.     F.    Bright    Lumber    Co.,    Hazleton 

ilazletou   Mauufacturiug   Co.,    Uazletou. 

IvLllmiT    Piuuo    Co.,    iluzietou 

FenuByivauia-Maryland  Coal  Co.,    Heilwood 

lleiuuou    ManutactuiiUg    Co..    Herudou 

James   li.   Condron,   Uollidaysburg 

M.  S.  Hunter  &  Sous,  Uoliidayaburg 

Aoah    ott,    HoUsopple 

M.    hi.    Itisiuger,    Homer  City. 

Feath  &  Kun,    Homestead 

George  M.    Hall   &  Co..    Homestead 

Uoaiesteud   Lumber  Co.,    Homestead 

Peuuardeu   Manufacturiug   Co..    Honesdale 

U.   (ji.   Uamer,   Hooversville 

Chas.     E.    I'letcher.    Howard 

M.   Giiiis,    Hughesvilie. 

Huntingdon  Mill  work  &  Lumber  Co.,  Hunting- 
don 

\V.   J.   O'Mara.    Huntingdon 

W .    F.    Laidig.    Hustoutowu 

lU'iiJamiu    Gilsoii.    Hydetowu 

•James    M.    Ahlburu,    Hyudmau 

ll.ilegas  &   Rush,    Hyudmau 

W.   S.   Daugherty,   Indiana 

Indiana   Lumber  «&  Supply   Co.,    Indiana 

W.  K.   Sparks,    Indian  Head 

Irwin   Lumber  Co.,    Irwin 

M.  J.   Snodgrass,  .Jamestown 

T.  H.  Uazleit  Lumber  Co.,  Jeannette 

Union  Planing  Mill  &  Lumber  Co.,  Jeannette 

W.   C.    NieJiolson  &  Co.,  Jermyn 

Ca merer   &    l^ambert.    Jersey    Shore 

Cambria    St<'el    Co.,    Johnstown 

Conemaugb    Lumber  Co..   Johnstown 

Joliustowu  Mlllwork  &  Lumber  Co.,  Johustown 

Johnstown  Planiug  Mill  Co.,  Johnstown 

The   Thomas   Kinzey   Lumber  Co.,    Johnstown 

The   Lorain   Steel  Co.,    Johnstown 

David     Ott    &    Co..     Johustowu 

Wm.   H.   Smith   Bros.,   Johustown 

lA'vi  M.  Thomas.   Thomas  Mill,  Johnstown  P.   0. 

Kane   Blind  &  Screen  Co.,   Kane 

Peterson     &     Skoogiund,     Kane 

Kmjiorium    Lumber   Co.,    Keating   Summit 

C.  G.  Gawtbrop  Co.,  Kennett  Square. 

J.  F.  Seward  &  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Kiugston 
(Br.    P.    O.) 

John    B.    Senger   &   Sons,    Kinzers 

P.    S.    Patterson,    Kirby    R.    D. 

American  Planing  Mill  Co.,   Kittanning 

Heilman   Bros.   Lumber   Co.,    Kittanning 

Henry    Shaffer   Lumber   Co..    Kittanning 

West   Kittanning    Lumber   Co.,   Kittanning 

W.   W.   Bowman.    Knox 

I.  M.    Kdgeeomb's    Sons,    Knoxvllle 
H.  F.  Kreamer,  Krcamer 

Heffner   &    Savage.    Kutztown 

J.    H.    Kirk   &   (^o.,    Kylertowu 

A.    L.    V'andervort.    liaceyville 

Whipple  Bros..    Laceyville 

John    F.    Johnson,    Laidig 

Herr,     Draper    &    Co.,    T^ncaster 

Keystone    PlaninK   Mill   Co..    I.anca8ter 

The    Wnlilsen    Planing   Mill    Co.,    I^ncaster 

Jaeob  W.  Dresher,   Lansdaic 

Wm.    C.   Shuster,   Jr..    Landsdowne 

(Jeorge  C.   Anderson  &  Sons,   Inc.,   Latrobe 

Miller  Bros..    Inc.,    Lebanon 

Leechburg  Lumber  Co..  Leechburg 

Lehighton    Lumber    Co.,    I.«highton 

K.    K.    Frazor,   lA'moyne 

II.  M.   Stauffer,   Leola  „        .,.       « 

Le    Ravsville    Furniture    &    Toy    Mfg.    Co.,     Le 

Raysville 
Kulp    Planing   Mill    Co.,   Lewlstown 
H.  N.  Miller.  Liberty 
I  olir    Bros..    Liffonier 
International   Silo   Co..    Llnesville 
Keath-Shields   Phininc   Mill  Co.,   Lltltz 
Neidmyer  Bros.,    Lltltz 
C     F.    Bucher.   Llttlestown 
Ccorire   U.   Julus   &   Bro.,    Llttlestown 
K.   D.   Batchelder.    Lock  Haven 
Clinton   Furniture  Co.,   I^ock   Haven 
Hippie  Estate.   Lock  Haven 
H      W      Buggies,     Wilkes-Barre,     Luzeme     (Br. 

"  P-    0.) 
Frank  L.  Underwood,  Luzerne 
N     F     Shillinirford,    McAlllsterville 
p'   F     Black,    McConnellslmrg 
Wm     S     Clevenger.    MoConnellsburg 
Spaiigler   &   Harris.    McConnellsburg 
Downie  &    McCord.    McKeesport 
John  Calvert,   McKees  Rocks 
John  Davis  &  Co..  McKees  Rocks 
Elmer    Nesbltt,    McLane 
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Natliaa    Shelly,    Mauheim 

Hummer    Bros.,     Mauheim 

t..    i..   Grabble,    Manor 

b.    Ai.    lilaKesiee,    Mauorville 

Oi'orge    /acheri,    Marble 

U     t.    Heisiaud   &   Sous,    Marietta 

M.   A.    Suyder,    Markieton 

'lue   Mars   LauU   At   Lumuer   Co.,    Mais 

iiolger   urumus   &  Co.,   Mart^usburg 

Chas.   Neast  &  Co.,   Mauch   Chuuk 

GeorKi"    11.    Cutter   Lumber    Co.,    Meadvil le 

The  Ivalter  U.  Harper  i.umber  Co.,  Moadvilie 

Miller  <it   Devore,   Meadyille 

Mill  Ituu  Lumber  Co..   Meadville 

W     I'J     Morrison   &.   Son,    Meadville 

L.F.  Smith,   Meadville 

George   W.  Sauter,   Menges  Mills 

D     VV     Fauat  &   Sons,    Mercersourg 

o"    H.    Alleu,    Meshoppen 

J     M.    Stillwell,    Meslioppeu 

Meyersdale  Planing  Mill,   Meyersdale 

keru  &  Triss.   Middleburg 

Aaron  Stetler  s  Estate.  Middkburg 

John    L.    Brindle.    Mifflin 

Enoch    xMiller,    Mittlinburg 

Elmer    C.    Kudy,    Mittlinburg 

r'»«uroVirarMH.  CO      MUler»t,„rg 

kuhl    &    Watson,    Milluiont 

iiennetnr'k  K   Co.,    Pittsburgh.    Miiivale 

L    \V*'^\V^te?llJuse,   Mill  Village 
Edward   Buck.    M.llville 
Orville  Bobbins,  Millville 
1).    dinger    &    Sons,    Miltou 
Jacob    Fetter's    Sons.     Milton 
Anthracite  Lumber  Co..   Minersville 
Motz    Lumber    ('o..    Monessen 

gahela  ,    , 

Vohe    Bros.,    Monougahela 
Penn  Furniture  Co.,   Montgomery 
Will 'am   T.    Lundy.    Montoursviile 
W      11.     Lundy,     Montoursviile 
Spring    Brook    Lumber   Co.,    Mooslc 
I,.    W.    Hart,   Morris     „      ,     „    f. 
P    H.   Hart,    Nauvoo.   Morris  P.   0. 
rV'    ij     «tr.nkh>im  &  Bro..   Morrisville 
h     P    Tan    SSuit    Manufacturing    Co..    Moscow 
r'..iir,.V  Gibson  &  Co.,  Mount  Carmel 
Mouni  cirmel  Lumber  c;o..   Mount  Carmel 

If"!l?\le^isrr-(M'?irai  So).    Mount  Pleasant 

A     S     Welsh,    Mount  Union 
E«lward   F.    Ives,   Muncy 
Isaac    B.    Haak.    Myerstown 
4     B     Price  &  Co..    Nanticoke 
Susmehanna   Lumber  Co..    Nanticoke 
^-.i_„*i:  t>io«inrr   Mill  Co.-   Nazareth 


M.ltsoll    Bros.    Co.      New    Bnshton 

T»    tT     Poll-     New   Buena   Vista  „     ., 

Slino  Lumber  &  Construction  Co..   New  Castle 

fcnhouir^  Vallev  Lumber  Co..   New  Castle 

nIw    &e    l/mber    &    Construction    Co..    New 

Shenango  Lumber  Co...  New  Castle 

Wallace   Bros.,    Mahomngtown  Sta..    New  Lasne 

Thomas  Kirseher.    New  Florence 

W.  B.  Jones.  New  Park 

Newport   Planing   Mill,    Newport 

AW    &  W.  M.  Watson  Co..  Newtown 

Ponrtrp  *•  Clvdc  Pratt.  Nicholson 

KouS- Wright    Co..    Nicholson    and    Factory villo 

n    .T     &  Wm.   Krunenacker,    Nicktown 

W     A.    Baler.    Nlsbet  R.    1>. 

Ornter  Body  Co.,   Norristown 

Stow    Lumber    &   Coal    Co      No^th    East 

O    M    Webber  Co.,    Inc..    North  Wales 

LJllo    Bros.    Co.,    Oakdale 

C     F     Reed    &    Bro.,    Oakmont 

J."    w.    Bailey.    Ohlopyle 

Borland  &    l>'mond   Luniber  Co      Oil   City 

Caldwell   TAimber   Co..    Oil   City 

United   Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,   Oil  City 

Wilson    &    Carothers,    Orbisonla 

L.    F.    Mickley,    Orrtanna 

Osceola  Lumber  Co.,  Osceola  Mills 

R     J.    Walker..     Osceola    Mills 

Wm.    Adams.    Osterburg 


Harry    llilaman,    Oxford 

W.  O.  Sigler.   Paiutersvlile 

New    Jeraey    Zinc    Co.     (of    Pennsylvania ).    Pul 
merton 

Early    &    Wengel.    Palmyra  »„,...„... 

Palmyra  Woodwork  Mauutacturiug  Co.,    Palmy i a 

NVm.    Potts    Hi    Sou,    Parkersburg 

A.     P.    Keid.    Parkersburg 

J.    \V.    Jjogau   &   sous.    Parnassus 

Twist     &     Hippeusteel,     VVilkes-Barre,     Parsons 
(Br.    P.    O.) 

Fitzg«rald-Speer   Co.,    Pen    Argyl 

Hurry    Shatter,    Penn    Run 

Penasburg   Manufacturing   Co.,    Peunsburg 

J.    h.    Myers,    Penns    Station 

C.   P.    Fox,   Perkasie 

S).    K.   Sionecke,    Perkiomenvllle 

Daniel  Adams,  2940  North  Marshall  St.,  Phila- 
delphia ,„  .  . 

Ell  wood  Alleu  Lumber  Co..  Irenton  Aveuue  & 
Ann   St.,    I'Llladelphiu 

Isaac    Ambrose.    1118    Siebc;^.    Ph.iadelph.a 

Chas.    A.    Anderson,    162iJ   North   10th   St.,    Ph  la 
delphia  ,,.  ,,    .  ,    .  , 

Bailey   &   Co.,    i:lO  New   St.,    Philadelphia 

John   Barber.  2lX>  Chancellor  St.,   Philadelph  a 

Gustave    Berger,    ll-i3   N.    Front  Street,    Philadel- 

joLu^'m.  Cromwell,  1136  Harrison  Street,  Phila- 
delphia ^.  ,,    •  ,  ,1 

1)     K.  Crumrine,   301  Edgewood,    Philadelphia 

E.  M.  Culbertson  &  Son,  2328  N.  Sydenham  St., 
iMiiiadelphia  „,  ,,    .  ,   ,  , 

John  A.   Dubs,   269  S.   Fifth  St..   Phi  adelphia 

Esenwein  &  Boorse,  1019  W.  Susquehanna  Ave., 
Philadelphia  ,         ,    «  ^i 

Chas.  Feline  &  Co.,  York  Road  and  Butler, 
Philadelphia  ,      .,,  ^ 

Fite    &     Arbelo     Co.,     20th  and     Glenwood, 

Fritz^&'*?Aie,   1124  Chestnut  St..   Philadelphia 
Frederick  Gerry  &  Co.,  Schuylkill  Ave.  and  Peltz 

Street.     Philadelphia 
Wm.  E.  Gibson,  3r>27  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 
T.    II.    Grigg,    Lancaster    Ave.    and    Baring    St., 

lIair'&"^Kabnni    Co..    18th    Street   and    Lehigh 

Ave.,    Philadelphia 
Hall    Bros.    &    Wood,    .>4th   and    Lancaster   Ave., 

EdwaT^F.^'nenson    &    Co.,     9a    N.    Delaware 

I'hiladelphia  ^„i„m„ 

Hoel  ng   Bros..   314  S.   Lawrence,   Philadelphia 
Eruest  Hoffman   (Est).   n24-32  Washington  Ave., 

Philadelphia  „.^,,    .  ,  .  , 

Solomon   Horn.   615  Pine   Street.    Philadelph  a 
i;has.    D.    Hughes.   3(>72  Janney   St.,    Ph  ladelphia 
Joseph   W.   Janney.   U*?   Beach   St.     Philadelphia 
iSncs.    Doll  &   Co..    208  North   22d  Street.   Phila- 

S.   S.^^Keely  &   Sons.    Main   and   Umbria   Streets, 

Kensfngton^Planing    Mill,    1925    E.    York   Street, 
IMiiiadelphia  t.i,ii„ 

louls     Kirchgraber,     613-15     Cherry     St.,     Phlla- 

Cha'Jres^'B.    Kline,    2S   South   16th   Str.,    Phlladel- 

(;eorgi'*W.   Kugler  &  Sons  Co.,  919  New  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia  Tj»,n„ 

Dudley     W.    I.ance.     721    W.    Tioga    St..     Phlla- 

Ridmtd 'uoyd.  10r>  North  22d  «t..   Philadelphia 
T.    B.     Luzier    &    Son.    1646    North    10th    Street, 

Jose^h^MlK'^Rlver    Rocd.    Manayunk    Stat'on. 

V      F'"Mine?"'239    S.    Hntchiuson.    Philadelpuia 
Peter    O.    Osada    &    Co..     1422    S.    Front    Street. 

johrParlfe?  &*Son.   16th  and  Fitzwater  Streets. 

Philadelphia  ,   p  , 

Pennsvlvania   Sash   and   Door  Co..   2»th   and   Col- 

lowhlll   Streets,    Philadelphia 
Philadelphia     Screen     Ma""facturing     Co.,     56th 

Street  and   Woodland   Avenue.    Philadelphia 
Stacey     Roevns     &     Rons.     KHl     Filbert     Street. 

A.    W.^RemflnJer.    2309   North   6th   St..    Philadel- 

WlUiam  Ruesel  Woodworking  Co.,   3015-29  Chest- 
nut  Street.    Philadelphia  .,„i„hi« 
Seymour    Bros..    3402   Lee    Street.    Philadelphia 
Shelp  &  Vandergrlft.    In-  ,    814-832  W.  Lawrence 
Street,   Philadelphia 
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Silberman  &  Fleisher,  1218  Mascher  Street, 
Philadelphia 

Smedley   Bros.   Co.,   Church  and  Tacony  Streets, 

Frankford    Sta.,     Philadelphia 

George  W.  Smith  &  Co.,  Inc.,  3907  Powelton 
Ave.,   Philadelphia 

Frank  C.  Snedaker  &  Co.,  9th  and  Tioga  Sts., 
Philadelphia 

Robert  Tarle  &  Son,  413-17  S.  Fifth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia 

Tucker  &  Staehle,  167  East  Allen  St..  Phila- 
delphia 

William  I.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Cottinan  and  Kty- 
stone   Sts.,    Tacony    Sta..    Phlladelpha 

Martin  H.  Walrath,  Broad  and  Cambria  Sts.. 
Philadelphia 

Joseph  T.  Ward,  5809-19  Baynton  Street,  Phila- 
delphia 

Watson  &  Robinson,  49  Queen  Street.  German - 
town   Sta.,    Philadelphia 

A.   Wilt  &  Sons,   721  N.    Front   St.,    Philadi'lphla 

Fred  V.  Yeager.  9-13  S.  36th  St.,  Philadelphia 

D.    Grebe    &    Son,     Philipsburg 

Philllpsburg   Planing    Mill   Co.,    Philipsburg 

Phoenix    Machine    Co..    PhoenixviUe 

George   C.    Fry   &   Son.    Picture   Rocks 

Chas.    Werner,    Pine   Grove 

Lesher  Lumber  &  Supply  Co.,    Pitcairn 

Ahlers  Lumber  Co.,  928  E.  Ohio  St.,  N.  S., 
Pittsburgh 

Ben  Avon  Lumber  Co.,  Spruce  Street  &  Brighton 
Road,    N.    S.,    Pittsburgh 

Robert  J.  Barnes  Co.,  S  18th  &  Mary  Streets, 
Pittsburgh 

Andrew   Bonsen,    150   South   18th   St.,    Pittsburgh 

Smith    Bovard,    6616   Kelly    St.,    Pittsburgh. 

Bruckman   Lumber   Co..    Pittsburgh 

Edward   A.  Caler,   621  Industry  St.,   Pittsburgh 

Dlebold  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  99  Wa- 
bash   Street,    Pittsburgh 

b.  M.  Dlebold  Lumber  Co.,  E.  Liberty  Station, 
Pittsburgh 


G.    D.    Dubarry   &   Co.,    4lBt   St.    A   A.    V.    Ry., 

Pittsburgh 

Eller  Lumber  &  Mill  Co.,  So.  23rd  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh 

Henry  J.  Frey.  Kaiser  &  Haslage  Aves.,  Pitts- 
burgh 

Green  &  Evans  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd.,  107  Warrinif- 
ton   Ave.,    Pittsburgh 

Jacob    Hanoy.    912    Lincoln    St.,    Pittsburgh 

R.    W.    Hare.     632    Penn    Ave.,     Pittsburgh 

L.  J.  Higgins  Lumber  Co.,  33rd  &  Liberty  Ave., 
Pittsburgh 

Edwin    M.    Hill,    2601   Penn   Ave.,    Pittsburgh 

Interior  Finish  Co.,  Beaver  Ave.  &  Fayette  St., 
Pittsburgh 

T.    W.    Jones.    2603   Penn   Ave.,    Pittsburgh 

The  Keystone  Lumber  Co.,  S.  17th  &  Merriman 
Sts..    Pi(;tshurgh 

R.  A.  McCa.l  Lumber  Co.,  Putnam  neiar  Franks- 
town    Ave.,     Pittsl)urgh 

Frank  McFeeley,  520  W.  Reliance  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh 

Tlie  May  Lumber  Co.,  1201  Irwin  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh 

George  B.  Monks,  8-12  Ketchum  St.,  N.  S., 
Pittsburgli 

Nortli  Avenue  Stair  Co.,  809  North  Ave.,  N.  S.» 
Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh   &   Lake   Brte   K.    R.,    Pittsburgh 

Pensylvania  Door  and  Sash  Co.,  900  Second  Ave... 
Pittsburgh 

Phoenix   Glass   Co.,    P.    0.    Box   757,    Pittsburgh! 

A.  F.  Schwerd  Manufacturing  Co.,  145  McClure 
Ave..    N.    S..    Pittsburgh 

M.  Simon's  S^ns.  121-127  Anderson  St..  N.  S.» 
Pittsburgh 

H.  R.  Walter  Lumber  Co.,  Fayette  &  Manhattan 
Aves.,     Pittsburgh 

Wlgman  Lumber  Co.,  S.  18th  &  Wharton  St., 
Pittsburgh 

Young  &  Schmidt,  3209  Carson  St.,  Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh     Branch     Post     Offices. 


Ingram  Lhr.  &  Supply  Co.,  3  Prospect  Ave., 
Ingram,    Crafton,     Pittsburgh 

Bennett  Lbr.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  213  Sedgewick  St., 
Miiivale.    Pittsburgh 

Colonial  Floor  Co.,  1840-44,  Sharpsburg,  Pitts- 
burg 

Daniel  Whitmore  &  Co.,  HIel  Ave.,  Wllkins- 
burg,     Pittsburgh 

Wilkineburg  Stair  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Penn  Ave.  & 
Penn.    R.    R.,    Wilklnsburg,    Pittsburgh 

W.  F.  Youngk  Co.,  903  Hay  St.,  Wilklnsburg, 
Pittsburgh 

The    Exeter    Lumber    Co.,     Inc..    Pittston 

J.    E.    Patterson    &    Co.,     Pittston 

Wyoming  Valley  Lumber  Co.,    Pittston 

J.   W.  Cook  &  Sons,   Platea 

Clark  Bros.  &  Co.,   Plymouth 

John   A.    Clarke,    Point   Marion 

A.  K.    Jenkins   &   Co.,    Point   Marlon 
Point    Marlon    Lumber    Co.,     Point    Marlon 
Leroy  Pearson.    Portland 

H.    G.    Miller,    Potter    Brook 

B.  S.    Potter,    Potter    Brook 
L.    M.    Moll.     Potts    Grove 
Josiah    Frederick,    Pottstown 
William   Buechley  &   Son,   Pottsville 
Kreig  Bros..    Pottsville 

The  Sailor  Planing  Mill  &  Lumber  Co.,  Potts- 
ville 

Walter   Wertley    Cons,    Pottsville 

James  K.  I.ong  &  Son,  Llndsey  Station,  Punxsu- 
tawney 

McKean,    Hare   &    Son,    Punxsntawney 

Peoples    Planing    Mill,     Pnnxsntawney 

Punxsutawney   Planing   Mill   Co.,    Punxsutawney 

Silas    Miller.    Purcoll 

G.    F.    Smith,    Purcell  ^ 

Henry   A.    Good,    Quincy 

Neversink  Planing  Mill.    Reading 

Northeastern    Planing    Mill    Co.,    Reading 

Philadelphia    &    Reading    Railway    Co.,    Reading 

Sheeder  Planing  Mill  Co..    Reading 

C.  C.     Bierly.     Rebersbnrg 

D.  J.   Rumbel,    Red   Hill 
Noah  C.  Stabley.   Red  Lion 
Joseph  M.   Young  &  Co.,    Reedsville 

Isaac    H.    Lebo.     Relnholds    Station    R.    D. 

Philip   Reltz.    Reitz 

L.    D.   Stlne.    Reitz    R.    D. 
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on  City  Woodworking  Co.,    Reno 

J.    H.    Baird,    Renovo 

The  Woodward  Supply  Co.,   KeynoldsviUe 

Arthur    Westgate.    Riceville 

W.    B.    Shrawder,    Richfield 

Hyde-Murphy     C').,     Ridgway 

RieKelsvill(>    Mfg.    Co..    Rlegelsvllle 

Wallace    A.    Hoover.     Riverside 

VV^allace    Hoover    &    Bro..     Riverside 

Planing   Mill   Co.,    Roaring  Spring 

H.   C.  'Fry  Gl.-iss   Co.,    Rochester 

David   Hawk.    Rochester  Mills 

.T.    P.    Growall,    Rockwood 

Schrock    Bros.,     Rockwood 

0.  0.     We.<st.     Rogersvllle 
C.    L.    Wllmot.    Rome 
Bush    Bros..     Royersford 
McKelvey    &    Peters,    Rural    Valley 
Henry  TTmlioltz,    Sacramento 
Byron    W.    Stebbins,    Saegerstown 

Schant    Bros.    Manufacturing    Co.,    Saint    Mary's 

L.   H.    Knapp.    Salona 

Klmmell    *    Cornelius.     Saltillo 

George  H.   Rhea,   Saltsburg 

Baker  &   Cary     Snyre 

1.  S.    Hart,    Savre 
Charles   S.   Metzgar.    Sclota 
W.    A.    Pentz,    Scotland 
Broadwav  Planing  Mill.   Scottdale 
J.    W.    Ruth,    Scottdale 

John   Benore,    Scranton 

George  H.  Bingham,  Dunmore  (Br.  P.  O.) 
Scranton 

Brown    Bros..    Scranton 

Burcher   &    Robinson,    Scranton 

Delaware  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R.,  Scran- 
ton 

De  Witt  Lumber  Co.,  Scranton 

Hapon   Lumt)er  Co..    Scranton 

Mason  &  Snowdon  Lumber  Co..  Scranton 

Nav  Aug  Lumber  Co..   Scranton 

P(>ck    Lumlter    Manufacturing    Co..    Scranton 

Wayhburn.    Williams   Co..    Scranton 

J.    B.    Woolsev  &   Co.,    Scranton 

East  End  Planing  Mill   Co.,   Saxton 

Harper  Bros.,   Shade  Gap 

W.  O.  Piper,  Shade  Gap 

Ralph  W.   Rarnhart,    Shamokin 

East   End   Lumber  Co.,    Shamokin 
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H     P.    Raup  &   Sons,    Shamokln 

Shamokin  Lumber  Manufacturing  Co.,   Shamokin 

W    G.  Berkey,   Shanksvllle 

Walker   &   Lowry.    Shanksville 

Chas.  C.  Baker.  Sharon 

John  Cook  &  Son,  Sharon 

Rlne  Cook  &  Son,   Sharon 

J.   M.   HoaKland  &  Co.,   Sharon 

Wallla  fit   Carley   Co.,    Sharon 

A.  Wls'iart  &  Sons  Co.,   Sharon 

C     C.    Weaver,    Sharon 

Bixby   &   Son,    Sharon    Center 

E    L.  Gaines  &  Son,   Sharps vllle 

Frank    W.    Wiley,    SheakleyvlUe 

(;     K.   Wood's  Sons  Co.,    Sheffield 

Sliiekshlnny  Lumber  Co.,   Shlokshinny 

D      B      Broker    Planing    Mill,     Shillington         , 

Builders    Home    Supjily    Co.,    SlilnKlehouse 

W.    S.    Snoke,    Shippensburg 

J     P.    Kilmer   &   Son,    Shunk 

C     P.   Schnlze,    Silver  Creek 

John  H.    Glassmyer,    Sinking   Spring 

T     I     Texter     Sllgo 

W     J     Ruble!    Ruble   Mills.    Sniithfleld    P.    O. 

C    W.  Mitchell.   Snedekerville 

Berkeblle  Lumber  Co.,  Somerset 

Globe    Column    &    Mfg.    Co.,    Sonoerset 

Somerset    Door    &    Column    Co.,    Somerset 

Somerset    Lumber    Co.,    Somerset 

Hemsing   &  Son.    Souderton  „  ,. ,  , 

Brown-Borhpk   Lumber  Co.,    South    Bethlehem 

Robert  Pfelfle,    South   Bethlehem 

Perry   GUpin,    South   Sterling 

Geo.   H.   Lancaster.   South  Sterling 

D.   H.   Deaner,    Springhope  ' 

r.   P.  Long,  Spring  Mills 

Steelton    Planing    Mill,    Steolton 

Stewartstown  I-umber  &  Mfg.  Co 

John   T.    Long,    Summprhill 

Andrew   Breslin,    Summithill 

Tilman  Hontz,   Summithill 

Malick   &   Erdman.    SunlMiry 

Sunbury    Planing    Mill    Co..    Sunbury 

■Heakip    &   Ash,    Susouehanna 

J.   B.   Svkes,   Sykesville 

Henry   Becker,    Tamaqua 

J     A.  Sohilbe,   Tamaqua 

Hough  &  Leard   Co.,    Ltd..    Tarentum 

The   Tarentum   Lbr.    Co.,    Tarentum 

E.    H.    Harman,    Thompsontown 

Ben   Lesher,    Thompsontown 


Stewartstown 


H.    C.    Mapes.    Tionesta 

W.    C.    Harrison,     Titusville 

D.    L.    Keuting.    Titusville 

L    L.    Shank,    Titusville 

Humphrey  Mfg.  Co.,   Towanda 

D.    Snyder   &    Son,    Tower   City 

Park  E.  Wood,  Townville 

P.  P.  Case  &  Son,  Troy 

G.   Dow  Dewitt,    Tunkhannock 

A.    H.    Harris,    Tunkliannock 

Wm.    Grittner,    TurbotviUe 

Jno.    B.    Beam,    Tyrone 

F.  D.  Beyer  &  Co..  Tyrone 

Perry    Bingham.    Ulysses 

Caflisch   Bros.,    Union   City 

H.    Clark   &   Son,    Union    City 

Douglass  &  Yale,  Union  Dale 

Carroll    Lumber    Co.,     Uniontown 

Chas.   F.   Eggers,   Uniontown 

South    Penn    Bld«:.    Co.,    Uniontown 

Oglevee,  McCluro  *  Co  ,  Vanderbilt 

W.    J.    Reed,    Vanderbilt 

C.   C.  Shaffer.    Varden 

S.   Helnly,    Virginville 

Pickett    Lumber    Co.,     Warren 

L.    D.   Wetmore  Co.,    Inc.,    Warren 

Veater,    Stewart   &    Rossell   Co.,    Washington 

Walker   &   Slater,    Washington 

Watsontown    Door   &    Sash    Co. 

U.  G.  Stover,  Waynesboro 

W.  F.  Blair,   Waynesburg 

J.  A.  Culver  &  Co.,   Wellsboro 

Harkness  &  Borden.    Wellsboro 

J     C.   &  S.   A.   Spencer,    Wellsboro 

Wolfenberger  A   Feather,    Wernersvllle 

S.    C.    Black,    West    Chester 

E    R    &  W.   H.  Griffith.    West  Chester 

Isaac  D.   Shaffer,    West  Conshohocken 

Luse  &  Shaull  Co..    West   Fairview 

C.    E.    Neff,    West  Newton 

Wesley  L.    Beam,    West   Point 

J.    C.    McQuaid,    West    View 

H     W.    White.    Whites    Valley 

The    Goflf    Lumber    Co..    Wilkes  Barre 

Kehoe  &  Mowery  Co..    Wilkes-Barre 

Conrad   Lee,    Wilkes-Barre 

E.    T.    Long   &   Co.,    Wilkes-Barre 

Bobbins   Lumber   Co..    Wilkes-Bsrre 

W     H.    Shepherd   &   Son,    Wilkes-Barre 

The  Steinhauer  Co.,    Wilkes-Barre 


Watsontown 


Wilkes-Barre    Branch    Post    Offices. 


J     F     Seward    &    Co.,    Kingston,    Wilkes-Barre 
H      W      Ruggles,     Luzerne,     Wilkes  Rarre 
Prank  L.  Underwood.  Luzerne,  WlJ^^s^^,"'' 
Twist   *    Hippensteel.    Parsoji^.    ^  il^;^-^,'17*;s. 
Hart   Pinning   Mill  Co..    North   Ave.   &   Pitt  St., 

Wilkinshurg    (Br.    P.    n.)     Pittsburgh 
T>an'l  Whitmore  &  Co..  Wilkmsburg   (Br    P    O.) 
Wilkinsburg     Stair     &     Mfg.     Co.,     Wilkmsburg 

W     F.    Youngh    Co.,    Wilkinshurg    (Br.    P.    0.) 
Y    B.   Sherman.    Williamsburg 
.Tohn    Coleman,    Williamsport 
W     D.    Crooks   &   Sons.    Williamsport 
Goertz    Carving    Co..    WilHamsnort 
Lovalsock    Planing    Mill    Co..    William.«port 
Simmons   Wood   Working   Co  ,    WilliamBport 
William   Slack,    Williamsport  wnn„«,= 

Vallamont  Bldg.   &   Planing   Mill   Co.,    Williams- 
port 


WilUnnisnort    Plnninff    Mill    Co..     Williamsport 

Woodworking  &   Stnirbuildin!;   Co.,    Williamsport 

Pominick    Genre.    Wilmoriin'r 

Wlndher   Lumi)pr  Co  .    Wlndber 

I).    N.    Bvers,    Woodbury 

Ell  wood    T  umber  Co  ,    Woodlawn 

T     C     Fuller.     Wynlnsing 

W.    Jolin    Steveup,    Inc  .    Wyncote 

Rillmever    &    Small,     York 

Frederick   Blaebaum.    York 

Henry  G.   Brockmns     York 

Podonis   Planing   M'll,    York 

Gpo.    W.    Gilbert.    York 

Home  Furniture  Co  ,    York 

Casper  H.    Oermann.    York 

Vork    Woodworking    Co..     York 

Vo\Tngsvi11e  T-umher   Co..    Youngsville 

YoungsvlUe   Planing   Mill,    Youngsville 


PTJ^MBKRS'    WOODWORK. 


Westmoreland    Lumber    Co..     Monessen 
Standard    Sanitary    Mfg.    Co..    New    Brichton 


Sanitarv   Snecialtios    Co.,    1S24    E.    Clearfield    St., 
Pliiiadelphia 


K'-S-  K"r7  cT-  iSi;  r  T.i?frH  X...  -cm  .rn^:- CO ,,,-:-:-  *  --"■'  «••• 


Philadelphia 


Fra'nkford     Philadelphia 
West    York    Furniture    Mfg.    Co..    York 


PRINTING    MATERIAL. 


The  W.   0.  Hickok  Mfg.   Co..   Harrisbnrg 
Joseph    Adams.    1226    N.    Alden      Philadelphia 
American     Electrotype     Co..     706     Market     St., 

Philadelphia  .  ,„  a    ai   ^k  a+ 

American  Type  Founders,  17  and  19  S.  sixtn  »t., 

Philadelphia  ^     ,-     cs      k+v.     q* 

Chas.     S.     Relz    Co.,     14     and     16    S.     5th     St., 

Philadelphia  „^      t>i..i-j  i^m- 

Duncan  &  Co.,  621  Commerce  St.,  Philadelphia 
Franklin     Electrotype     Co.,     224     So.     Sin     bt., 

Philadelphia 


G^tHioi     #•     Manning,      6th     &     Chestnut     Sts.. 
Pliiiadelphia  ^^      „^.,   ^  ,  . , 

Hanson    Brothers.    704   Sanborn    St.,    Philadelnhla 
Royal    Electrotype    Co..    620    Sansom    St.,    Phlla- 

Henry^H**  Shelp   Mfg.    Co  .    N.    E.    Cor.    6th   St. 

&   Columbia    Ave..    Philadelphia 
Sheip    &    Vandergrlft    Co.,     816    Lawrence    St., 

Philadelphia  ,     ^^      ^„^.      _. 

Weskott     &     Thompson.     112-114     N.     12tn     St., 

Philadelphia  ^^      „...,  ^  ,  ui 

Geo.  W.   White,   721  Walnut  St.,   Philadelphia 
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PULLEYS    AND    CONVEYORS. 


P.  &  R.   R.   R.  Repair  Shops,   Catawissa 
Edwards   Mfg.   Co.,    LaceyvlUe 
Eclipse  Pulley  Co.,    Meyersdale 
Collditz  McMinn     &     Co..     702     W.     Canal     St., 
Philadelphia 


W.  W.  Patterson  Co.,   W  Water  St.,   Plttsl)urgli 
Pittsburgh    Block   &    Mfg.    Co.,    818   South    Ave.. 

Nortli    Side,    Pittsburgh 
Reading  Wood  Pulley  Co.,    Reading 
Bethlehem    Steel    Co.,    South    Bethleliem 


PUMPS. 

ConnellsviUe    Mch.    &    Car    Co.,    Connellsville  G.    R.    Wood's   Sons   Co.,    Slieffleld 

The    Monongahela    River    Consolidated    Coal   and     Standard    Wood   Pipe   Co.,    Williamsport 
Coke   Co.,    48   Market   St.,    Pittsburgh 


REFRIGERATORS  AND  KITCHEN   CABINETS. 


J.    D.     Naftzinger,     Centerport 

Stevenson     Co.,     Chester 

Banta    Refrigerator   Co.,    Clearfield 

R.    F.    Klcinginua.    Du    Hois 

W.    H.    Kelchner,    MilflinviUe 

J.  Fisher  and  Co.,  121G-18  N.  5th  St.,  Phlla- 
dt'llihia  ,  ^   ^.  ^    . 

Hale  &  Kili)urn  Co.,  18th  St.  and  Lehigh  Ave.. 
Pliilinleli  ilia  „^,, 

John  Knoell  &  Sons,  171  Jefferson  St.,  Phila- 
delphia .     „    , 

A.  H.  &  F.  H.  Llppincott,  Inc.,  24th  &  Locust 
Sts.,    Philadelphia 

McCracken  &  Hall,  1120  Washington  Ave., 
Philadelphia 


Tlios.  Mills  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  1301  N.  8th  St., 
I'hiladelphia 

Ridsiwav  Refrigerator  Co.,  3519  N.  Lawrence 
St.,    Philadelphia 

C.  J.  &  A.  Schad,  519  Bainbridge  St..  Phila- 
delptiia 

H.  Daniel  Long,  S.  W.  Cor.  Front  &  Mont- 
gomery St.,    Philadelphia 

Standard  Refrigerator  Co.,  2543-45-47  Germantowu 
Ave..    Philadeljiliia 

S.  Delp's  Sons,  Fourth  and  Liberty  Sts.,  Pitts- 
burgh 

Bernard  Gloekler  Co.,  1127  Penn.  Ave..  Pitts- 
burgh 

The   Specialty   Mfg.    Co.,    Titusville 

H.    A.    Boyer,    West    Hanover 


ROLLERS  AND  CURTAIN  POLES. 


Webb   Mfg.   Co.,    Brookvllle 

Bernard     McCurdy.     9th     &     Arch     Sts.,     Phila- 

Smed?e?'*'Bro8.     Co.,     Church    &    Tacony     Sts.,     GW."lI."Lanca8'ter,  'South   Sterling 
Frankford,    Philadelphia 


Thomas   ott   &   Co.,    1124-1132   Washington   Ave., 

Pliiiadelphia 
R.   .M.  Bowser  &  Son.   Renfew 


SADDLES    AND    HARNESS. 


Barton    Mfg.    Co.,    Ivyland 
Eagle     Scotch     Harae     Manufacturers. 
Lawrence   St..    Philadelphia 


H    M.   Easterbrook,   311  Cherry  St.,   Philadelphia 
235     No.     Ilessler  Wagon  Works,  Inc.,  857  E.  Girard  Ave., 
Philadelpliia 


SHIP   AND    BOAT    BUILDING. 


A.   Long   &   Son,    Albion 

Rift   Climbing  Boat  Co.,    Athens 

Ray  HoflTman,   Bloomslmrg 

W.  N.  li'oust  &  Son,  Conneaut  Lake 

Hauser    Bros..     Delaware    Water    Gap 

Dravosburg  Dock  Co.,    Dravosburg 

Paasch   Bros.,    Erie 

John   S.   Sheppard,    Esslngton     ,     „     „.  _ 

Harrisbnrg     River,     Coal,     Sand    &    Stone    Co., 

Harrisbnrg 
Geo.    V.    Tompkins, 
The     Lehigh     Coal 

Chunk 
Collins.    Darrah   &   Co.,    Nebraska 
Wm.    Cramp    &    Sons,    Ship    &    Eng.    Bldg. 

Beach  and  BaU  Sts.,   Philadelphia 
William    Glass   &    Son,    779    N.    28th   St.,    Phila- 

Wesley'^'oienn,    S.    L.    Tacony    St..    Philadelphia 
U    S.    Navy   Yard    (Hull   Division),    Pliiiadelphia 


Marcus   Hook 

&     Navigation     Co., 


Mauch 


Co., 


E     F     Ward    &    Sons,    Philadelphia 

Ilazelwood    Dock    Co.,    Pittslnirgh 

The    Monongahela    River    Consolidated    Coal    and 

Coke  Co.,    8  Market  St.,    Pittsburgh 
Neville    Dock    Co.,     1218    Park    Building,     Pitts- 

R.    C.'^^^Prlce    &    C«.,    Foot    Federal    St.,    Pitts- 

hurgh  .......        V. 

James  Rees  &  Sons  Co..   Pittsburgh 

II     R.    Walter   Lbr.    Co.,    Fayette  &   Manhattan 

Aves.,     Pittsburgh 
J     M.   Samsel,    Point   Pleasant 
Peck  Lbr.    Mfg.    Co.,    Scranton 
J.  P.  Coryell,   Shamokin  Dam 
Bethlehem    Steel    Co.,    South    Bethlehem 
Forest  Barge  Co.,   Tionesta 
U     S    Boat  Yards.    Lock   No.   4 
Douglass   &   Yale,    Union   Dale 
Wyatt    Stroman,    Yorkhaven 


SHUITLES,  SPOOLS,  AND  BOBBINS. 


Allentown    Bobbin    Works,    Allentown 
Allentown    Reed,     Harness    &    Mill    Supply    Co. 

Allentown 
Clover    Leaf   Mfg.    Co.,    Carbondale 
Arnold    &    Bro.,    Coopersburg 


Excelsior   Bobbin   &   Spool   Co.,    Newtown 
T      R      Rru'sher.     Norristown  „    ,  « 

Jas    H.   BiUington  &  Co.,    Randolph  &  Jeffer-son 

Sts..    Pliiiadelphia 
B.    R.    Dover.    1126   N.   Orlanna,    Philadelphia 


SPORTING     AND     ATHLETIC     GOODS. 

(jeo.    Wuerthele  &   Sons,    1724   East  St..    N.    S.. 
A     C.    Kelly,    Center   Moreland  i>ittvjbiirirh 

C.rS.'I'Voumrod,    «5  wood  St.,    Pbl,.de,,M.     ■•°'r ' Jo^iirSi-'Tp'rlSfcroe. 
John    Grass    Wood    Turning    Co.,    222    Vine    St,,     nec^st    ^^^^     barren 

Fran£"Rosat?o''co..   222  So.  8th  St..   Philadelphia 
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^.^.....  TANKS    AND   SILOS. 

Ponn     R.    R.    Car    Shops.    Altoona  ^-  P^rSfreh*    ^™'-     "''    '^'''**    ^'"     ^'    ^" 

L.^.?.to?>/r?on^oWnrt:r  Plo^^Tfn^.    Co..     BUS    .i.e..    A.e..     Pitt. 

2Jn^:rHn«l?Son^r?o:"2915-293S    N.    Second     H.    K^^alter^  Lbr^^Co. .    Fayette   *   Manhattan 

F    F*  SrhTh"tor%*!  10  S.  18th  St..  Philadelphia     Rousevllle  Supply  Co      Rouseville 
^fo^rr^od    Tan^    Mf..    Co..    1429    Chestnut       J  ^^„Ben<,re.    Scran^ton    ^^^^^^^^^^ 


TOYS. 


Standard    Novelty    Co.,    Duncannon 

F    W.   Craiidall  &  Co.,   Elkland 

Barton    Mfp.    Co.,     Ivjiand 

Bcnnor    Mfif.    Co..    Inc.,    Lancaster 

Glen    Mawr    Novelty    Works,     Mawrglen. 

Lo    UavKvillo    Furn.    &    Mfg.    Co.,    Le    Raysvllle 

Mansneld    Novelty    Works,     Mansfield 

J-  r"":;',t',';  * '§o.,'^°v.  "s?."!;„r 'oiSwooa  *«.. 

A.  SbShS'co..  2215  Adam,  St.,   PblUdelphla 


J     T     Hammond    *    i=!on,    Inc..    4534    Hedge   St., 
Frankford.   Philadelphia  «».«,.^„t 

A.    Mecky    Co.,    1705    Allegheny    Ave.,    Phlladel- 

Penn.   Wheelbarrow  Co..   4741  Kansas  St.,    Pitts- 

weaver   Specialty   Co  .    6344   AnroHa   St..    E.   E., 

Pittsburgh 
Geo.  H.  Lancaster.   South  Sterling 
Hawes    Mfg.    Co..    Towanda 
Keystone   Farm   Machine  Co..    York 


TRUNKS    AND   VALISES. 


Fiber  Specialty  Co.,    Kennett  Square 
S.    J.    Bailey.    Nicholson 


rrainer  and  Sherr,   123  So.   3rd  St..   Philadelphia 
R     Podol,    1103    N.    2nd   St.,    Philadelphia 


li,/BeVC"Trui;i.TBS«  <^--   ««   "•   H""'^''     •'■  "U^  "  ^'   "'  *  "'  ''""°  "■•  '"'"'■ 


Robert   McGuinn  &   Co..    437   Market   St..    Phila- 
delphia 


B.  J\.  &'  B.  Trunk  Co..   32-40  Isabella  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh 
South   Montrose  Mill  Co.,    South  Montrose 


VEHICLES  AND  VEHICLE  PARTS. 


International    Motor    Co..    Allen  town 

Est     of    W.    Wolf.     Allontown 

Lewis   Wolf's  Sons,    Allentown 

Balzer    Koelle,     Altoona 

Russell    Delozier.     Altoona  4,x^^„„ 

Penn     R     R-    Co.    (Foundries).    Altoona 

Penn'    R.   R.   Car  Shops,    Altoona 

J.  L.   Sa.vlor  &  Son.    Annville 

T     M.    Werner,    Annville 

The   Autocar   Co.,    Ardmore 

1.    C.    Brenner.   Balnbrldge 

W.   Ira  Baker,   Bakersvllle 

W.  G.  Sterling.  Bakerstown 

Joseph   Litterhouse.    Bally 

S.  S.    Lynch,    Bausman 

Jacob  F.  Schmitt,    Beaver  Meadows 

J.  O.  Klinger,  Beaver  Springs 

Bedford  Planlnc  Mill  Co.,   Bedford 

F     H.    Brightblll,    Bedford 

a"    G.    Brightblll    &    Son,    Bedford 

W     S.    Fletcher,    Bedford 

Isaac   K.    Meyer.    Bt'dni'"«t^''.,, 

H.    J.    Horton   &   Co..    Belleville 

S    F.   Appleman,    Benton 

Long   Wagon  Co.,    Benton 

Wm.    E.   Gruber.    Bernville   R-    D- 

Gruber  Wagon  Works,   Bernville  R.  D. 

Trescott  Carriage  Works,    Berwick 

A.   K.    Huntzlnger,    Blainsport 

Edw.    Stevens.    Bowmansdale 

Bovertown    Carriage   Co.      "oyertown 

Pittsburgh   Machine  Tool   Co.,    Braddock 

C.   A.    Adams.    Brldgeton    R.    D 

Phfls     B    Sossong   Co.,    BrldgevlUe  „  .  *  , 

Standard  cSst  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co..  Bristol 

J     D     MoSparrln,    Brockwayvllle 

BrookviUe  Mfg.   Co..    Brookville 

C     W.    Scott   Co..    Bryn   Mawr 

A     F.    Fev,    Carbondale 

H    J    &  W.  A.  Krumenacker,  CarroUtown 

A    C.   Kelly.   Center  Moreland 

J '  G.    Reber.    Centerport 

C"    H.   Schantz.   Center  Valley 

Walton   Lumber  Co..    Charlerol 

M.    Ocheltree,    Chester 

S    M.  Congleton,   Chester  Heights 

Schaller  Bros.,   Clark  „,fl„i^ 

Clearfield    Novelty    Works,    Clearfield 

K.   H.   Grater.    Collegevllle 

Frank  J.  Bower,    Collomsville 

Columbia     Wagon     Co.,     Columbia 

Coraopolis  Mfg.  Co..   Coraopolis 

F     E.    Neffe.    Coudt-rsport 

Z.  H.  Markley,  Cressman 

John  G.   Stoll,   Deodate 


J.   K.   Hlnkle,    DDlsburg 

Huston  Irwin  Mfg.  Co.,  Du  Bois 

Hobson  &  Co..   Easton 

J.  Monroe  Young.   Easton 

St.    Francis    Industrial   School,    Eddlngton 

C.   Prouty  &  Co..    Eldred 

C.  Bailey  &  Co.,  Elimsport 

A     Buch's  Sons  Co..    EUzabethtown 

Martin    &    Heagy    Mfg.    Co.,    EUzabethtown 

Swab    Carriage    Co..    Ell/.abethville 

Swab    Wagon    Co..    Elizabethville 

Horace    Handwork,    Elverson 

Acme   Wagon   Co.,    Emlgsvllle 

J.    H.    Young   Lumber   Co..    Emlenton 

H.    N.    Thavor   Co..    Erie 

W.    C.    Laderer,    Evans    City 

F.   M.    Ott   &   Son.    Everett 

B.    F.    Beers,    Fallentlmber 

S.    A.    Mowers.    Fayettoville 

Finlevvllle    lManln<:    Mill    Co.,    FinleyviUe 

Fleetwood    Metal    Body    Co.,    Fleetwood 

Mvers   Carriage*   Co.,    Franklin 

A.*  Reynolds,   Franklin 

Fredonia    Bending    Works,    Fredonla 

R.    M.    Whitney,    Galeton 

.M.    Schultz,    Gnllitzln 

George   T.   Sellers,    Gap 

George    Kelnard,    Geigers    Mills 

n.   W.   Bryan,   Glllett 

J.    N.    Kramer.    CoodvlUe 

Stovers  Carriage  Shop.    Greenville 

Grim    &    Bro.,    Grini'-Hl- 

V    C.   Felirman.   GroflPs  Store 

M.Kay   Carriage   Co.,    Grove   City 

.«!cott    &    Kemmerer.    Hamburg 

Hanover    Bending    &    Mfg.    Co.,    Hanover 

Hopkins    Mfg.    Co  ,    Hanover 

Eureka    Coal    Wagon    Co..     Harrlsburg 

C    A     Fair  Carriair*'  .I-   Auto  Works.    Harrlsonrg 

c!    A.    Sefton    Cirriag"    Works.     Harrlsburg 

C     E.    Shaffer   Est.,    Harrlsburg 

Penna.    R.   R.   <""..    Hnrrisburg 

F.  N.  Watts.   Harrlsburg 

Samuel   Fahs.    Highsplre 

Jas.    B.    Condroi),    Hollidaysburg 
•  Penwarden  Mfg.  Co.,   Honesdale 

Wm.   Nelms,    Honey   Brook 

Bowers  &  Leathers,    Howard 

Howard    Handle   &   Spoke   Co.,    Howard 

Chas.  E.  Fletcher,   Howard 

M.    GllUs,    Hughesvllle 

Conner  Vehicle  Co.,    Indiana 

John    F.    Klein,    Ironbrldge 

T.    H.    Hazlett   Lbr.    Co.,    Jeannette 

C.   H.    Decker,    Jersey  Shore 
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VEHICLES   AND    VEHICLE   PARTS-Contluued. 


Chas.    Shoup,    Jersey    Shore 

Coneiiiaugii    i^br.  .Co.,    Johnstown 

Itnucli    lii.ndwerk    *:    Co.,    Jordan 

American  Road  Machine  Co.,    Kennett  Square 

Jaco!)K    u,:     Coluy     VVilkes-Barre,     Kingatou    Br. 

P.    0. 
H.    VV.    Miller,    Kittannlng 
H.   Shaffer  Lumber  Co.,    Kittannlng 
E.    R.    Kronlnger.    Kutatown 
R.     Aiiller  s     feons,     Kutztown 
Edwin  A.    ICamer.    Kutztown 
J.   H.  Kirk  Ac  Co.,    Kylertown 
Roy  M.   I'iauk,   Lampeter 
Samuel   I'l    Bailey,    Lancaster 
IJowney   Bros.    Spoke  &   Bending  Co.,    Lancaster 
Edwin   Edgerly,    Lancaster 
Micbu"!    Hoover,    Lancaster 
Stoll    Bros.,    Lancaster 
S.    M.    Skeen,    Lancaster 
John   R.   Cooper,    Landenberg 
Automatic  Wagon  &  Truck  Co.,   Lansdowne 
La t robe  Carriage  Co.,    La t robe 
Monyar   Carriage   Co..    Latrobe 
The  Fauber  Coach   Works.    Lebanon 
A.    F.    Helm    Carriage    Works.    Leuhartsville 
T.  L.   Blocker  A:  Sons,    Llttlestown 
S.    1).   Mebring.    Uttlestown 
Frank  L.  Underwood,   WUkes-Barre,  Luzerne  Br. 

P.    O. 
N.   F.    Shilllngford.    McAlisterville 

A.  Mauser   A:   Bro.,    McEwensville 
L.    Loettler.    McKeesport 

Otto  Sippel,    McKees   Rocks 

J.    W.    Gerhard,    Macungie 

H.  P.   Frank.   May  town 

Sload   &,    Bro.,    May  town 

The   Bberly   &  Orris   Mfg.   Co.,    Mechanlcsburg 

J.   K.   Hinkel,   Mecbanicsburg 

J.   B.   Koller  &  Co..    Mechanlcsburg 

Fred   Seidel    Estate.    Mechunicsburg 

Seidel  &   Hinkel,    Mechanlcsburg 

Hopp   Carriage   Co.,    Milllinburg 

Mifflinburg  Body  &  Gear  Co.,    Mifliinburg. 

D.  B.  Miller.    Mlttllnburg 

Elmer  C.  Rudy,   Mifliinburg 

Potter    Wagon    Works,    Mitfllntown 

Charles    S.    Pearson,     Milford 

Edward    Buck,     MillvlUe 

John  Eves  A:  Co.,    MlllviUe 

Valley    Maclilne   &    Turning   Co..    Monongahela 

J.  Howard  Ames,  Morgantown 

AVm.   H.   Albright,    Mount  Penn 

Mountville  Mfg.   Co.,   Mountville 

Jacob  M.   Ames,    NefifsviUe 

C.   H.   Felten,    New   Baltimore 

Darlington   Ac   UofTman,    New   Bloomfleld 

B.  S.  Struckmau,    New  Buena  Vista 
Shenango  Lumber  Co.,    New  Castle 
H.   A.    Buflfeumyer,    New   Holland 
Graff  &    Weaver,    New   Holland 
Wm.    Huntley,    New    Milford 

C.  H.   Mathews,    Newportville 
Clarence    Itaudall.    Newtown 
McGowan   &   Heuscher,    Newtown 
Horace     Ervieu,     Ogontz 

Harry  Williams  &  Son,    Ogontz 

Eagle  Spoke  Works,  Oil  City 

Kramer    Wagon   Co.,    Oil   City 

J.   W.   Connor,    OraugevlUe 

S.    B.   Wise   Sons.    Orrstown 

Johnson    Carriage    Co..     Oxford 

Wilson   Bros..    Oxford 

Martz  &  Fisher.    Paxinos 

J.  G.  Moyer  &  Sons  Co..  Perkasie 

Max  M.  Betz  &  Son,  1041  Frankford  Ave.,  Phila- 
delphia 

Bloch  Go  Cart  Co.,  1136-48  N.  American  St., 
Philadelphia 

The  John  Buckley  Hub.  Spoke  &  Wheel  Co., 
i>m-li,    N.    2nd    St..    Philadelphia 

J.  Hayues  Caftrey,  1712  Falrniount  Ave.,  Phila- 
delphia 

Finnesey  &  Kobler,  Inc.,  S.  W.  Cor.  26th  & 
Parrish   Sts.,    Philadelphia 

Fulton-Walker  Co.,  1931  Filbert  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 

Geo.  W.  Garrett  &  Sons.  39th  &  Lancaster  Ave., 
Philadelphia 

Hale  and  Killmrn  Co.,  18th  St.  &  Lehigh  Ave., 
Philadelphia 

H.  Kaiser  Ac  Co.,  Inc.,  23rd  &  Race  Sts., 
Philadelphia 

KesBler  Wagon  Works,  Inc..  857  E.  Girard  Ave., 
Philadelphia 


Morris  Truck  &  Wheel  Co..  2016  S.  Bancroft  St 
IMilladelpUla 

Ix)iiis    Oelinie,    3045    Richmond    St.,    Philadelphia 

I  e.ze  t    &    Key.sor,    N.    E.    Cor.    24th    &   Locust, 
ihiludelphia 

Pennsylvania  R.   R.   (West  Phlla.  Shops),   Phlla- 
dcli  Ilia 

Kech-AIarl)aker    Co.,    Eight    St.    &    Girard    Ave., 
I'hiludelj.hla 

Rodenhausen's      Excelsior      Wagon      Wks        1437 
Hutchinson  St.,   Philadelphia 

Frank  Sclianz,  408  N.  Randolph  .St..   Philadelphia 

Ihe  bchwarz   Wheel  Co.,    ^Margaret  St.,   Ac   P.   R. 
It.,    i'hiladelphia 

Southwork    Truck   Co..    911-913   Ellsworth.    Phila- 
delphia 

Sowney   Bros..   1204  &  22  Frankford  Ave..    Phila- 
deliihla 

Martin    H.    Walrath,    Broad   &    Cambria,    I'hila- 
delphia 

Wm    Wenkenbach's  Sons.  1310  Germantown  Ave.. 

I'hiladelphia 
C.   F.   Buttiugton  &  Bros.,    Pillow 
Jno.   Deisenroth,   48  8th  St..   Pittsburgh 
I)oelile    Wagon    Co..    1055    Ohio    St..     Pittsburgh 
Lagle    transfer   Co..    101   Galveston   Ave..    Pitts- 
burgh 

Geo.    J.    ELsenhauer.    220    Brighton    Road.    Pitts- 

l>urKh 
H.  J     Evans,   314-315  E.  Reliance  St..   Pittsburgh 
Frazler  At   Foltz.    2614  Smallinan   St.,    Pittsburgh 
L.    Glesenkamp    Sous    &.    Co..    320    Penn.    Ave 

Pittsburgh  '* 

R.   J.   Uayden.    4110  Liberty  Ave..    Pittsburgh 
^Vm.    L.    Heusel    Wagon   Co.,    1st   &   Middle    St. 

N.    S.,    Pittsburgh 
W.  J.   Uittner.   3402  Penn.  Ave.,    Pittsburgh 
Jno.     H.    Huy's    Sons,    Basin    &    Welsler    Sts., 

Ewalt    Station,     Pittsburgh 
Lewis   Kaufl'man,   1206   East  St.,    Pittsburgh 
Kholos  Wagon  Co..   2213  Forbes  St.,   Pittsburgh 
U.     Lange     Wagon     Co.,     504     Second     Ave.     & 

S.   St.  Clair  St.,   Pittsburgh 
W.  H.  Leonhard  A:  Son,   21S  43rd  St..    Pittsburgh 
H.   Llnde.    So.    24th   &  Sidney.    Pittsburgh 
McCllntou   &   Co..    309  Sandusky    St..    Pittsburgh 
Metz   A:   Miller,    813  Penn.   Ave.,    Pittsburgh 
Monongahela    River    Consolidated    Coal    At    Coke 

Co.,    No.    8   Market   St.,    Pittsburgh 
Penn.    Wheelbarrow  Co.,   4741  Kansas  St.,    Pitts- 
burgh 
John   Sauter,    414   Duquesne   Way,    Pittsburgh 
G.  A.   Schnabel  &  Sons.   3069  Penn.   Ave.,   Pitts- 
burgh 
Frank   Sisinour,   884  Main   St.,    Pittsburgh 

E.  J.    Thouip.son   Co..    Louisa  St..    Pittsburgh 
II.  R.   Walter  Lumber  Co..  Fayette  Ac  Manhattan 

Ave..    Pittsburgh 
J.   G.    Weir  &  Son,    1325  Liberty   St.,    Pittsburgh 
C.    West  &  Co..    420   t/uquesne   Way.    Pittsburgh 
Wilklnsburg    Carriage    Works.    500    Penn    Ave., 

Wllkln.sburg,    Pittsburgh 

F.  F.    Child.s,    Plttstteld 

H.  N.  Tritmyer,  Pleasant  Gap 

H.   W.  Millard.   Pomeroy 

Pennsylvania  R.  If.  Co.,  Pottsvllle 

P.   McKean  Harl  &  Son,    Lindsay  Sta..   Punzsu- 

tawney 
Punxsutawney  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Co.,   Punxsutawney 
Anchor    Bending    Works,     Reading 
Blehl's  Carriage  &  Wagon  Works,   Reading 
Keystone    Vehicle   Co.,    Reading 
The   S.    G.    V.    Co.,    Reading 
Wetherhold    &    Bros.,     lieadiug 
Harvey  S.   Smith,    Rebuck 
I).    J.    Runibel,    Red    Hill 
Alvin  Fauth.    Red  Lion 
.\oah    C.    Stabley.    Red    Lion 
J.    &    H.    C.    Dieble,    Reynoldsvllle. 
Schrock    Bros.,     Rockwood 
Levi    Hackerty,    Rohrerstovvn 
L.    D.    Fields,    Roxbury 

G.  W.    Huber,    Rural   Valley 
McKelvey  &  Peters.   Rural   Valley 
E.   C.   Beckley,   Saint  Clairsville 
John    Benore.    Scran  (on 

Blume  Wagon  Works.   Scranton 
A.    R.    Gouid   Ac    Sons.    Scranton 
Mason  &  Snowdon  Ll»r.  Co.,  Scranton 
Steup   Bros.,    Sewlckley 
Frank   K.   Morgan,    Shamokin 
Shanioklu    Wa;;on    Works,    Shamokin 
J.   M.    Hoagland   A:  Co.,   Sharon 
K.    M.    Seyl'ert,    Shartlesvllle 
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VEHICLBS   AND   VEHICLE   PARTS-Continued. 


W.    E.  Sell,    Shelocta 

The  Parker  Mfg.  Co..   Souderton 

L.    Hammond.    Spangler  ^^Hneboro 

The  Graves  &   Eigluny   Co..    SprlngDoro 

Kramer  &  Son,    Springboro 

Ephraim  Fluck.   Springtowti 

Albert   Miller   &  Co..    SpringtowQ 

A     D     ShoUenberger.    Steiusville 

f'  B.'  Hess.   Stockertown 

Levi  Raezer.  Talmage 

Christ  &  Becker,  Tamaqua 

Sgle   carriage    Works     TamaQUJ 

The  Tarentum   Lbr.   Co. ,    i  arenium 

Martin    Hub    Works.     Tidioute 

T    C    Scowden,    Tlonesta 

Titusville   Handle   Co..    Titusville 

J    F    Cupp,   Trout  Uun 

Fred   Catiisch     Union   City 

The  Star  Handle  Co.,   Union  City, 

J     M     Howard   &  Son.    Uniontown 

Thos.    Matthews,    Uniontown 

G     W.    Baum,    Urban 

J    M    Davis,   Walnut  Bottom 

Samuel    Peterson,    Warren 


John    S.    Pross.     Warrington  ohPster 

Hoones   Bro.    &   Darlington,    Inc.,    West  Chester 
?aS  &   coney.    Kingston,    Wilkes-Ba„e 
Prnnk   L    Underwood,    Luzerne,    Wilkes-Barre 
Wilk?nsburg    carriage    Works      500    Penn.    Ave.. 

Pittsburgh,    Wilkinsburg   Br.    P.    O. 
Loyalsock    Planing    Mill    Co.      WiUiamsport 
T     L    Rush  &  Son,    Willow  Grove 
Willow    Grovl    Bending    Co..    Willow    Grove 
J      R     Barnhart,    Worthington 
A.   D.   Benton,    Worthington 
John  P.   Stephens,    Woodbine   R.    D. 
Werner    &    Lesher,    Yeagertown 
W     A     Eberly    Wheel   Works,    York 

Eureka   Bending   &   Wheel   Works,    York 

A     B.    Farquhar   Co.,    York 

Hoover    Wagon    Co..     York 

The   Martin   Carriage   Works,    York 

Ness   Bros.    &   Co.,    York 

Pullman  Motor  Car  Co..   York 

Brvin   Smith   &   Co.,    York 

York  Carriage  Co.,    York 

York  Wagon  Gear  Co.,    YorK 


WEIGHING    APPARATUS. 

The    Standard    Scale    &    Supply    Co.,    243    Water 

I^uls     Kirchgraber,     613-15     Cherry     ai., 
delpliia 


WHIPS,     CANES,    AND    UMBRELLA    STICKS. 


The  Harvey  V.  Watt  Co.,  1804-26  E.  Venango  St.. 
Chlcora   Whip   Co..    Ltd..    Chicora  Philadelphia  Frankford 

T.   H.  Gilpin,   Greentown  j^     Schneider    Co.      4701    Worth    St^.Frankroro^ 

Laanna   Mfg.    Co..   Laanna  .j^.  j^    Silverstone  &  Co..  1126  N.  Orianna  St..   Phlia 

Wm.    G.    Bayha,    333-35    N.    Fourth    St..    r  ^^ 

janfe?li*^aterson,    1136    Catherine    St..    Phila-  «-,  H.^Lancast.,^^^^^^^^^^^  . 

M.  HoirwSz,  305  Montrose  St..  Philadelphia  [ 


WOODENWARE    AND     NOVELTIES 


John  C    Dettra   &  Co..    Oaks 

J     ^"LtSo'd   &  sons.    Inc..    4634   Helge  St.. 

Ka/inTo'.   S^'MrS  St..   Pfaf 'P"' 
Kasseu  «»..«..  ou  Philadelphia 

•Soman's'' Ott''&     Co.."'n24     Washington     Ave.. 
L.    X%'S^    CO..    1126    N.    orianna.    Phila- 

Ppo'^^'h''*  Lancaster.    South    Sterling 

W     S     Wil"ox,    Turnersville,    Jamestown    P.    O. 

Blasdell    Novelty    Mfg.    Co      Towanda 

Patterson  Bros.   Co.,    Wellsboro 

H     W.    White.    Whites   Valley 

f"  B.    Sherman.    WMUiamsburg 

W     John   Stevens.    Inc.,    Wyncote 

Keystone  Farm   Machine   Co..    York 


AUentown  ^     ^ 

The  Belmer  Mfg.  Co..   Canton 
The  H.  Sheldon  Mfg.   Co      Canton  . 

Catawissa   Specialty    &   Mfg.    Co.,    Cjtawissa 
Clearfield  Woodenware  Co.,    Inc..    Clearneia 
Corry   Pail   Co.,    Corry 
L,f  G^o'l^fe'S  CO..    E.,t  OreenviUe 
C    Proutv  &  Co.,    Eldred 
Lovell    Mfg.    Co.,    Erie  Hanover 

Hanover  Bending  and  Mfg.  Co.,   Hanover 
T.aanna    Mfg.    Co      Laanna 
E.  H.  Alpha,   LakeviUc 

Tho    WcHnse    Co..     Nortn     ijiraru 
?5e  Impfre  Co.,'  North  Girard 
?eSn   Mfg.    Co..    North   Girard 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

.     .      »«*„     cn      Philadelohia,    Firearms 
P,„„.v,v.ni.    Match    Co..    BeUefontc,    Matob«        He   Prm   M'g^Cc..    .^IS^JPeo.'.     PM,.delpbia, 

Poles 
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ROUGH  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

It  was  pointed  out  on  a  preceding  page  that  this  study  does  not  include 
the  rough  lumber  produced  by  the  Pennsylvania  sawmills,  nor  the  State's  out- 
put of  shingles,  lath,  cooperage,  wood  distillation,  veneer,  pulpwood,  etc. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  co-operating  with  the  Forest  Service,  yearly  col- 
lects statistics  for  these  commodities  and  in  order  to  make  this  report  com- 
plete In  all  phases  of  wood  consumption,  the  census  figures  have  been  copied 
from  the  latest  bulletins,  1911-12,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  are  presented  in  tabular  form  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

LUMBER. 
In  the  production  of  chestnut  lumber,   Pennsylvania  is  second  among  the 
states,  and  third  in  the  cut  of  hemlock,   maple,   and  beech.     The  following 
table  shows  22  woods  cut  in  the  State  in  1912,  arranged  according  to  quantity, 
together  with  the  average  price  per  M  feet  at  the  mill  and  the  total  cost. 

Table  a. — Production  of  Rough  Lumber. 


Kind   of   Wood. 


a 

a 

I 


Li 

O) 

u 
Q> 

IS 

»-• 

< 


5 

o 


Hemlock,     . . 

Oak 

Chestnut,    . . 

Maple 

White   pine, 
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B'^^ch,     

Yellow   pine,    .. 

Birch,    

Yellow    poplar, 
Basswood 


Ash 

Hickory,    . 

Elm,     

Walnut,    .. 
Red    gum, 


Cedar 

Sycamore, 
Spruce.     ... 
Balsam   fir, 
Tupelo,     . . . 


Larch,     

Cottonwood, 
All    others. 

Total, 


386, 

209, 

»3, 

81, 

71. 

21 ! 

n. 

14, 
10, 

10. 
9, 
2. 
2, 
1. 


6, 


188,000 
473,000 
2»4,000 
617,000 
870,000 

647.000 
666,000 
413,000 
925.000 

336,000 
836,000 
994,000 

268,000 
464,000 

892.000 
575.000 
342,000 
141,000 
100,000 

76,000 

46,000 

351,000 


992,180,000 


115  41 

19  62 
16  29 
16  19 
2133 

v>  PI 

13  87 
16  72 
22  75 
18  67 

20  55 

21  86 

16  67 
21  47 

12  47 

14  40 

13  87 

17  30 
13  42 
13  90 

13  29 

18  12 
18  50 


^7  00 


Jo, 951, 157 
4,068,913 
1,519,759 
1,321,379 
1,632,987 

62S,031 
300.244 
295.376 
327,896 
206,970 

201.924 

225,946 

49.910 

48,694 

18,131 

12.845 
7.975 
5  917 
1,892 
1,390 

1,010 

8S4 

117.494 

$16,863,673 


•Prices  supplied   from   Information   in  flies  of   the  Forest  Service   for  prices  f.  o.   b.   mill. 
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LATHS. 
Many  of  the  plastering  laths  produced  in  Pennsylvania  are  produced  from 
sawmill  waste.  Large  quantities  are  also  manufactured  by  portable  lath  mills 
that  follow  the  sawmill  onto  cut-over  tracts  and  clear  up  the  remaining  small 
softwood  and  the  soft  hardwood  trees,  as  well  as  utilize  the  cutoffs,  crooked 
logs,  tops,  and  other  material  the  lumbermen  left  in  the  woods.  Hemlock 
and  white  pine  are  the  principal  lath  woods  in  Pennsylvania,  although  spruce, 
yellow  poplar,  cucumber,  and  aspen  were  also  reported. 

SHINGLES. 
Chestnut,  because  It  is  a  durable  wood  outside  and  cheap,  is  the  principal 
shingle  material  in  Pennsylvania.  White  pine,  hemlock,  and  a  few  hard- 
woods  in  small  amounts  were  the  other  woods  to  contribute  to  the  output.  In 
the  production  of  shingles  Pennsylvania  is  not  one  of  the  principal  states. 
but  compared  with  the  quantity  of  wood  used  by  the  various  wood-using  in- 
dustries  of  the  State  and  especially  with  the  home-grown  material  reported, 
it  is  of  considerable  importance.  Shingles  made  in  Pennsylvania  are  both 
split  and  sawed,  the  sawed  shingle  is  more  salable  and  therefore,  the  kind 
generally  manufactured. 

Table  b. — Production  of  Laths  and  Shingles. 


Prodocts. 


*' 

V 

« 

V4 

r^ 

m 

4-1 

o 

♦» 

4^ 

g 

1 

a 

a 

s 

l-^ 

a 

» 

Laths,    . . 
Shingles, 


78,768,000 
26,967,000 


16,752,000 
2,696,000 


COOPERAGE. 
Table  "c"  reports  the  quantity  and  cost  of  material  used  in  Pennsylvania 
for  the  manufacture  of  barrel  stock,  staves,  and  heading.  Raw  material  for 
both  stave  and  heading  is  usually  purchased  in  the  form  of  bolts  but  consider- 
able sawmill  waste  is  saved  by  being  converted  into  these  products.  The 
prices  given  were  not  taken  from  the  Census  bulletin  as  they  are  not  com- 
prised in  these  statistics.  Information  concerning  them  was  collected  from 
cooperage  plants  by  agents  when  in  the  field  in  connection  with  the  wood- 
using  industry  investigation ,  and  an  average  made  of  them  and  applied  to  the 

Census  figures. 

The  manufacture  of  cooperage  is  an  industry  which  rightfully  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  wood-using  Industry  study  because  both  staves  and  heading 
are  but  knocked-down  barrels  and  should  be  included  the  same  as  box  shooks 
or  other  manufactured  material  which  needs  only  to  be  assembled  to  be 
finished.  However,  owing  to  the  fact  that  one  Bureau  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment gathers  these  statistics,  the  Forest  Service  did  not  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  seek  similar  information  from  the  cooperage  plants  twice  in  the 
same  year.     Had  the  cooperage  data  been  included  in  the  foregoing  report. 
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this  industry,  according  to  quantity  consumed,  would  have  stood  fourth  in 
the  list  of  over  51  Industries  in  Table  3.  Thirteen  woods  are  demanded  each 
year  for  staves  and  heading.  They  are  shown  in  the  order  of  amounts  as 
follows: 

Table  c. — Production  of  Cooperage  Stock. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


4) 

> 


0) 

a 


Ml 

a 
m 

0) 


u     . 
■«-<  rt 


0.( 


o 


t  : 


5 
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Beech,    

Chestnut 

Maple,      

Birch,      

Pine 

Oak,     

Red  gum,  

Spruce,      

Ash 

Elm,      

Yellow    poplar, 
Bass  wood. 
All    others. 

Total,     . . 


78,588,000 
46,186,000 
22,108,000 
10,367,000 
7,957,000 

1,972,000 
414.000 
200,000 
146,000 
105,000 

47,000 

37,000 

437,000 

168,564,000 


2,347,000 
3,545,000 
1,715,000 
231,000 
1,773.000 


77,000 

"'7^606 
8,000 

55,000! 
196,000  , 


9,949,000 


85,082,700 

71,(y7»,2&2 
3i,19!>,916 
10,458.756 
23,556.780 

1,561,834 

1,077.252 

158,400 

183,756 

112,356 

572,484 

1.936,776 

346.104 

230,326,^6 


17  00 
603 
7  00 

6  50 
700 

600 

7  75 
6  50 

6  50 

7  00 


(             6  50  ' 
1            7  00 
6  15 

$6  66 

$595,579 

426,476 

239.399 

67,982 

164,897 

9.371 
8.349 
1,080 
1,194 
786 

3.721 

13,557 

2,129 

$1,534,470 


PULPWOOD. 
The  quantity  of  wood  consumed  for  making  paper  pulp  in  Pennsylvania, 
according  to  the  1911  Census  figures,  amounts  to  over  315,000  cords.  It  is 
procured  In  bolt  form  and  is  equivalent  to  more  than  158.000,000  board  meas- 
ure feet  that  is  annually  taken  from  the  forests  of  the  State.  Pennsylvania 
is  the  fifth  State  in  the  consumption  of  wood  pulp  and  stands  next  to  Maine 
in  using  large  quantities  of  mill  and  woods  waste  in  this  line  of  manufacture. 

Table  d. — Pulpwood  Consumption. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


A 

1 

1 

rs 

0 

la 

0 

u 

Spmce,    

Pine 

Beech 

Yellow  poplar,    

Hemlock,     

Maple.  

All    others,     

Slab  woo<l   and  other  mill  waste. 

Total,     


I 


56.a«3 
51.265 
44.330 
3">.120 
33,181 

30,874 
10,295 
54,384 


315,682 


2S. 121.500 
25,633.500 
22,160,000 
17,560,003 
16.590,500 

15,437.000 

5. 147. .500 

27. 19?,  000 

157,841,000 


I 


(i 


I 


,f 
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FA.RDWOOD  DISTILLATION. 
Beech,  birch,  and  maple  are  the  principal  woods  consumed  in  hardwood 
distillation.  They  have  been  separated  in  the  following  table  merely  to 
emphasize  the  kinds  used  and  the  quantities  are  not  representative  of  the 
actual  results  but  were  arbitrarily  divided  in  equal  amounts  for  the  want  of 
more  definite  information.  Besides  the  above  named  woods,  oaks,  hickory, 
chestnut,  elm,  and  ashes  were  also  consumed  but  in  small  quantities  only. 
Pennsylvania  hardwood  distillation  plants  generally  employ  the  destructive 
process.  Charcoal,  crude  wood  alcohol,  and  gray  acetate  are  the  principal 
products. 

Table   e.— Hardwood   Distillation. 


Kind   of  Wood. 


m 

I 


1 


fl 


Beech,     — 
Rirch,      ... 
Maple,     ... 

Total, 


m.513 
121,513 
121,513 


364,539 


60,756,500 
60,756,500 
60,756,500 

182,269,500 


VENEER. 
Over  2,500,000  feet  of  logs  in  Pennsylvania  were  converted  into  veneer  in 
1911.  These  are  not  necessarily  cut  from  the  forests  of  the  State  as  veneer 
logs  are  sought  after  over  a  wide  territory  and  are  imported  from  foreign 
countries  and  manufactured  into  veneer  by  mills  in  easy  reach  of  important 
markets.  In  Pennsylvania  maple  was  the  principal  wood  consumed,  followed 
by  beech,  yellow  poplar,  basswood,  oak,  birch,  and  cherry,  in  the  order 
named.    Spanish  cedar  was  the  only  foreign  wood. 


END  OF  NUMBER 


